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PREFACE. 


T'his following Lcutiircs form tlio SLxtli Course 
•lolivered before the Young Men's Christian Asso¬ 
ciation. By the kind permission of the Lecturers, 
who have revised them for the Press, the Committee 
are now enabled to present them to the public. 
They hope thus to recall some of the imprcssiojis 
made dining their delivery, and to furnish material 
for profitable mental and spiritual exercise, to such 
as were not present on those interesting occasions. 

They are much encouraged by tlie fact that 
120,000 copies of single Lectures, representing an 
average of 10,000 Volumes, of the last Course have 
been sold. This wide dissemination of Catliolie 
Truth, apart from anything of a denominational, 
aspect or bias, has in itself the peomise of much 
blessing, and the Committee send forth tlic present 
Volume, in the eame.st hojto and prayer that the 
labours of the eminent servants of God who have 
co-operated in this important work, may ive followed 
by a large outpouring of Divine influence. 

As on former occasions, the subjects treated have 
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110 diroet flomiexioii; yot in those Ivoctures will bo 
found an evidenee of tho ossoiiiiul union in mind 
and heart of all wlio " hold the Head —they re¬ 
volve around the great cmitral 'I'ruth of the Gospol, 
“ God manifest in the flesh,” the Saviour, the 
Example, the Hope of llis jicejile ; and they illus¬ 
trate and enforeo the !i]io't<)lie declaration, “ God¬ 
liness is profitable unto all things, liaviug promise 
of tlio life that now is, and of that which is to come.' 

In the miilst of much that is dark and distressing 
in the aspect of the limes, the fact that such 
Lectures meet with a ready and a grateful reception 
is a ground of hope, ami dinnamls tho expression of 
great thankfulness to the God of all gi-acc, to whose 
care and blessing this attempt to eximid tho know¬ 
ledge of llis Salvation is humbly committed. 

T. IIKNKY TAlH/rON, 

llox. Six'itETAay. 

Younn Men ft f’hyistian Af^.sdcmtion 
l.ihruyij and OJfhrs. 

7 , (irvfi/taiH Hfrevty f'iiji. 

Marrft 1 , 1851 . 
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'I'liK Yinniy Mi’ij's Clii'istiaii Associuiioii \v;i‘; 
ostablislitHl ill tlic year 1841, with the view of uuitiiit; 
and direr.tiny; the cllorts of converted voiing iiioii in 
the various deiiartincnts of conimercial life, for tlic 
sjiiritual welfare of Uieir follow young iiieii, espe¬ 
cially those residing in large houses of Imsiiiess, 
who eould not be reached by the ordinary agencies 
of tile (Jhrislian Cburcdi. 

The following are tlie fuluiaiueiital rules of the 
Society:— 

f. 'I'liat tlic object of the Assoeialion lie Ihe ini- 
proveiuent of the spiritual and menial condition of 
Young Men. 

II. I'hat lilt' agency emjiloyed for the attainment, 
of this object, bo that of the .Members of the .\sso- 
ciation in the s]ihere of their da^Iy calling, Dovo 
tioual Meetings. Classes for Ilihlical Instruction luid 
for Literaiy Improvemont. the delivery ofLecture.s. 
the diffusion of Christian ]literature, a Library for 
reference and circulation, and any other means in 
accordance with the Holy Scriptures. 

III. That luiy per.son shall be eligible for mem¬ 
bership who gives decided evidence of his conversion 



to rUxl. 'I'lini Ilf sliiill lio jiioposed b}' a nioinlxM- of 
the Association tit any of its nicetings, and cloctod 
by tbe Counuittce, after a satisfactory inquiry iis to 
Jiis snitability. 

15iblc Classes are held every Sabbatli Afternoon, 
at ii quarter past diree, at 7, Gresham Street, City ; 
;t4, Saekville Street, Piccadilly; and •'lO. Theberton 
Street. Islington ; ill which the titlcjuhiiice of Young 
Men is Ciirnestly inviteil. 

Donations of Funds to the Association or of 
Books for the Library will be received with much 
gratitude by tbe Treasurer, Geo. TIilchcock, Esq. 
7-4, St. Paul's Churehyartl, or by the Secretary, at 
llic Office in Gresham Street. 
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fir.oni:K iinciicocK. iiso. in tiii. t n.Mit. 

U'nK Agk \vk mvk m: its TKNnuNcir.s anh its kxi- 

GKNCIKS. 

By tlie Rev. llroii Stowkli., A.Jt., lion. Canon of 
Chester, and Incumbent of Christ Church, Maii- 
eliesler. 

Tim nos. ’vn.i.i.isr roivvin! is Tiin ciiAiit. 

iKDI.t AND ITS KvANGIXlX.VnON. 

By the Rev. Ai.f.xamit.u Bri'i', D.ll. 

THJ-, no.S'. AIITIIUI; KIN.SAIBn IS Tlin laiATll. 

IinVIVAI. OK R.KI.IOION. 

By the lion, and Rev. B. AV. N'oki.. A.M. 

SAMCKI. OT:nsF,T. KSQ. IS THK ITIAIK. 

non IS SoiKSCE. 

By the Rev. Jons CrMMixo. T).D. 


VICK-AI15IIKAI. SIH CH*m.r.S Mll.cn.si IX TIIK cn.Mll. 
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By the Ilc'v. Jamfs Hamilton, D.D., Minister of 
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By tlic Rev. Samuel Martin. 

Morj.Kv. IN THK rn\i?:. 

^J’HK CllERUHIC SyMROL. 

By J. B, Mllson. Ksq. A.M., M.D., &c. 
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NATIONAL OBLIGATIQ 


THE BIBLE. 



I ^J^ALl taki! for ffraiitod. in the follo-vving Lectuf 
he [livine aiithoritv of the Sacred Scriptures. I 
siiall assiinie the Jjilile to he (lie Word of (jod. ]n 
tile course of my .suhjeel, .some of (hose evidences 
u])on which iliis trutli de])eiids. will iieces.sarily ap¬ 
pear. For till preseiil, I proceed on the admission, 
tluil that i nlhelioii el' \vri(iie.> or hooks which we 
eiiiphaUcaliN call the lieok. or llie Bible, i- a eom- 
jiilatioii of vth.i!. many dill'eri'io nersons have written, 
in many dill'ereid jiarls of the world, and at remote 
periods of time, all ol' whom, in committing to wiit- 
ine the statements and doctrines which are con- 
i.iie.efl in this l) 0 (>k, were inspired hy the Spirit of 
(lod. 


ill Bible, let it he observed ^otwith,standing 
what-.omo aHirm to the conl.raiy), claims to he tui 
insj/ired volume ; the several writers whose naiTa- 
tives or ' • atises it contains, profess to have been 
actuated by Divine impulse. Could any conclusive 
argur.ient he advamted to set aside the inspiration of 
Scripturt', the volume w'ould forfeit much of its claim 
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to ie; 5 ard ; wq must, in that case, cease to venerate 
the productions of men wlio profess to have hecn 
acting by an influence which they never felt, and to 
have been animated by a Spirit of whose presence 
and energy they were never conscious. Let it be 
granted, then, that the Bible is the word of the Ever- 
living Jehovah, that it stands alone and pre-eminent; 
distinguished from all hooka beside, heeatise it has 
God for its author; and entitled to more reverence 
than all othc]- volumes put together, because it 
contains a message from tlic Lord of tlie whide 
universe. 

The Bible is a message from God to man ; to man 
universally, without distinction of clime or of nation 
or of ca.ste; it is the infallilde record of Divine 
Trutli; as such it was intended for all. None liave 
the right of exclusive access to its hallowed page, 
none have tlie right to withhold from others the lihm’ly 
of walking at large amid its sacred pastures. 

The Bible sujjplies a grand defect; it meets a 
great want, conscqmmt upon the full; I mean a 
defect in our knowledge of God. Like tlie visible 
creation around luid above ns, Uie Bible is the work¬ 
manship of Jehovah; Rcvclalion, in common with 
earth, sea, and sky, has the same great and unsearch¬ 
able Autlior; *tlie wisdom that planned the universe, 
indited eveiy page of the Bible. Nature and reve¬ 
lation were, moreover, e.ach designed to mirror forth 
the gloiy of God—in each we have disclosures of 
the magnificent attributes of Divinity ; and yet they 
do not both speak the same ti-uth; nor yet commu¬ 
nicate the same knowledge. Why is this ? Where¬ 
fore is it that Nature and Revelation, both proceeding 
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from the same God, do not hotb proclaim the sjine 
thing? The I'casou is, that the oiic^nstruimait is 
out of tunc ; it is not the same that it was -when 
first it proceeded from the hand of its Mighty Arti- 
lic.er. Tliei'e was a iieriod, indeed, when creation was 
all that man I’oquired as a source of infonnatioii 
eoneerning the love and the power, the wisdom and 
the goodness, of God. Such was the period^' “when 
the morning stars sang together, and all the sons of 
God shouted for joy; " wlien the harmonies of nature 
were as yet unbroken by rebellion, and when the 
moral perceptions of man were unclouded by the 
darkening effects of a depraved understanding. 

That state of things CNisls no longtT. Creation 
itself is blighted. A curse hatli nestled in its every 
proviniie; the creature rebelled, and when he did so— 

“ Earth felt the womid, and Nature from luT seat 
SiprlihiK. tliroujili all her works gave signs of woo 
Tluit all was lost!” 

Our first ]>arent was, moreover, miserably deceived. 
So far from gaining what she vainly imagined, an 
increase of intellectual light, the mind thenceforth 
became enfeebled and bewildered. Hence the im- 
jierativc need for some fresh source of informa¬ 
tion, a source from which we may, learn whence 
the evil s])nmg, and how it may bo.rcmedied. The 
Bible is that source. It plainly reveals the origin 
of all human wants and sorrows, physical, intel¬ 
lectual, and moral; and it not only docs this, it 
also discloses a marvellous plan, in virtue of which 
tlie disorganization of the universe may be, and 

* Job xzxviii. 7. 
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evcnluiilly shall be, couiplcloly and uiieliangcably 
rectified. 

Such a volume may ivell be pronounced one of the 
richest boons tliat (iod bath granted to a fallen 
world ; its contents, influence, and effects may 
properly fonn tlie material for eager investigation, 
iind for admiring jiraisc; and I rejoice to find, tliat, 
in the foremost rank of those imixirtant topics to 
which the Committee of this Association have thought 
proper to invite attention in the present series of 
Lectures, they have jilaced, in its legitimate post of 
dignity and supremacy, the Word of the ever-living 
Jehovah. Yes ! I rejoice that upon this, the first occa¬ 
sion of your being assembled for tlic present season, 
the subj(x:t chosen for review is one that calls upon 
us unitedly to do homage to the imperishable oracles 
of Divine truth; and weave a cliorus of triuniidiant 
thanksgiving for the obligations which, as a nation, 
we owe to the Bible. 

In the providence of God it has come to pass, that 
tlic light of his truth is but jmrtially diffused. We 
all know that the time will an-ive when, without a 
shore, and without a bound, the ocean-flood of Divine 
knowhidge shall cover tlic globe. The nations of 
the earth shall universally embrace the religion of 
the Bible, and their inhabitants shall widk m the 
light of God’s countenance, rejoicing in tlic freedom 
and tlie blessedness which the Gospel of Jesus is 
designed to produce. Hitherto the advancement of 
Christianity has been gradual and tardy. If there 
are few continents or islands upon which tlie stand¬ 
ard of the cross has never been planted, there are, 
nevertheless, but few nations in which the gospel has 
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lii'LE i-o cordially embraced, that the laws, the cus- 
lomn, the monds of the people, have become im^ireg- 
nated with its principles. This very circumstance 
affords tlie opportunity for test and comparison. It 
yields the data for determining tlie amount of prac- 
ticid benefit which a nation derives from possessing 
the Scriptures. We can take a survej’ of countries, 
acirording to their relative llible-wealtli, for the pur- 
])ose of ascertaining where there is the iireponderanco 
of national prosperity; or wo may strike a compai’ison 
between tlie condition of one and the same country 
at different periods of its histoiy; iieriods when the 
Word of the Lord Avas scarce, and periods like our 
own, when the Bible has a place alike in jialacc and 
hall, in cottage and cabin. There is, probably, no 
exaggeration in the fidlowing statement made by the 
Bev. Dr. Adams :— 

“ Tell me,” he writes, “ where the Bible is, and 
Avbere it is not, and 1 will write a moral geography 
of the world ; I will shoAv you, in all j i spects, what is 
the physical condition of that people. One glance 
of your eye will inform you where the Bible is, and 
where it is not. Go to Italy—decay, degradation, 
suffering, meet you on cYcvy side. Commerce 
droops, agriculture sickens, and the useful arts lan¬ 
guish : there is a heaviness in the, air ; you feel 
cramped by some invisible pow'cr; •the people dare 
not speak aloud; they walk slowly; an armed soldiery 
is round their dwellings; the armed police take from 
the stranger his Bible before he enters the territory. 
Ask for the Bible in the book-stores, it is not there, 
or in a form so large and expensive as to he beyond 
tire reach of the common people. The preacher 
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talccs no text from the Bible. Enter the Vnt.ican, 
ancf Inquire f(;r a Bible, and you will ho pointed to 
some ease whore it reposes among prohibited works. 
.... But pass over the Alps into Switzerland, and 
down the Ilhine into Holland, and over the Chanind 
to England, and what an amazing contrast meets the 
eye ! Men look with an air of independence. There 
arc industry—neatness—instruction for children. 
Why tliis difference? There is no brighter sky, 
tliere arc no fairer scenes of nature. But the}' have 
the Bible : and happy arc the people that arc in 
such a case, for it is righteousness that exalteth a 
nation!” 

Now my object in ivhat follows will be to trace the 
amount of England’s obligation to tlie Scriptures. 
The circumstances of our past and present stale, as 
a people, arc favourable to such an investigation. 
For a long j)criod England was destitute of the 
Word of God. Throughout l.hc protracted night 
of our national subjection to Popery, the Bible was 
a rare or an unknown book; men wanted the sacred 
light which gleams from the page' of revelation, 
which w’ould have enabled them to detect the cor¬ 
ruptions of that apostate Church which domineered 
over our fathers, and they wanted the knowledge 
from Scripture, which would have inspired them 
with courage to>.shakc off the oppression. In tlio 
tliirtecnth century the price of a Bible in England 
was £30, while the average price of labour, per diem, 
was twopence. An English Bible can now be procured 
for less than tenpence. Within the last fifty years, 
through the agency of one Society alone—I mean 
the British and Foreign Bible Society—considerably 
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iipwnrds of twontv-lliren million copies of ,the 
Serijituves liiivo liccn put. into circnflition; and of 
tlicso copies ujtwards of fifteen millions have been 
clistvilmted in England. 1’hcsc an' important facts, 
as bearing njion tlic subject under review. They 
enalile ns 1o comiiarc the country under two distinct 
aspects; at one time virtually destitute of Eibles, 
and at the present time so freely supplied with 
the Scriiitnres, that no man need have to complain 
of the want of a cojiy. Now if, ui>on a calm and 
temperate review of historical facts, it should apjiear 
tlial the gi-eatness of which as Englishmen wc 
boast; the developments of art, of science, of com¬ 
merce, of literature; the augmentations of our 
national powi'r; the cnlai’gernent of our foreign 
territorial possessions; the acquisitions of colonial 
em]>iro : the degree of respect which the Ilritish fl.ag 
commands wheresoever in the wide world it is up¬ 
lifted : the dejith and permanence of our domestic 
tranquillity; the progress of our social institutions; 
and the gradual diminution of our social grievances, 
that in short all the elements of national greatness 
and glory have had their development in chronological 
coincidence with the greater freedom and abundance 
with which Bibles have been scattered tlirough the 
Land,—then 1 put it to any one among«t you, if there 
is not the groundwork for a triumplfiint challenge in 
behalf of what, as a people and a nation, Englishmen 
owe to tlie Bible ? 

It is time that T should enter more into detail. 
For the sake of gi-eater clearness and precision, I 
purpose, in what follows, to examine the obligations 
we owe to the Bible for what it hath done to advance 
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(l),,tlic inUtUeetVMl; (2), the socinl: and (3), the npi- 
ritual, progress of tlie iiation. I trust tliut 1 shall 
be able, with the Divine blessing, and the help of 
these three anvils, to rivet more fimily than ever 
the ehaiii of your attachment to the iu.spired volume. 

Mow it may ci'cate a smile with some pei'sous to 
hear allusion made to the Bible as a source of in¬ 
tellectual illumination or advancement. 'J'here is 
a vague and semi-infidel impression upon some 
minds, that however much the Bible may be jirized 
for its moral precepts, or for the comfoi'l which its 
many promises yield in the hour of sorrow,—it is 
the last hook in the world to which we can profitably 
turn when our object is to exjiaiid or invigorate, 
to sliariien or to furnish, the mind. But it is a 
reuiiU'kable foct, and worthy of recollection, that 
many of the greatest jdiilosojihers; men of the 
keenest intellectual acumen; and others who have 
furnished Uie hest and most brilliant contributiojis 
to literature, have cordially acknowledged the worth 
of the Bible, when viewed simply as the repository 
of what is mentally ennobling and enriching. The 
genius of Newton was not more in its element when 
measuring the firmament and telling its constel 
lations, tlian when searching into the mysteries of 
revelation, arid e.xploring the sublime discoveries 
which the Biliie unfold.s. The philosopher Boyle 
said of the Bible—“ I use the Scripture as a match¬ 
less temple, where I delight to be, to contemplate 
the beauty, the symmetry, and the magnificence of 
the structure.”—Sir William Jones thus gave his 
quota of homage to the excellence of Scripture— 
“ I have regularly and attentively read the Holy 
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Sfi’ij)tnivs, Mid Mil of o])iiiioii tliiit this volmnc^in- 
dcpoiidciit of its Divine origin, eoutauis more suli- 
liiiiity and heauty, more jiiirc morality, more iiii- 
jiortaiit history, and fmor strains of poetiy and 
eloqiicnoe, tlian can he collected from all other hooks, 
in wliatever language or age they may have been 
composed.’'—Many such testimonies might be readily 
quoted, to prove that the finest minds h^-c turni'd 
to tin' Dihle as a treasury replete witli more of rvliat 
is really adaiited to enrich the understanding, than 
could he gleaned from all vohinies besides. 

It is a reniarkahle fact, that the jirogi-ess of 
literature has always been in the wake of the Bible. 
It is in coiintries and at jieriods distinguished for 
the freest circulation of the Scrijitures, that science 
hath reached its noblest achievements, and literature 
poured forth its choicest productions. In saying 
this, I do not mean to allirm that the men by whom 
these discoveries ha\c been made have invariably 
reverenced the Bible ; but I do mean to assert, they 
haie been indirectly indebted to the Scriptures, and 
that, in all probability, the discovciies by which they 
have gained renown would never have opened before 
them, hut for the atmosphere of truth witli which 
the Bible had encomimssed them. 

The Bible in itself is a complete •storehouse of 
literature. It abounds with history,* with narrative, 
with pootiy, witli stirring recital, with pathetic apjieal, 
with unrivalled specimens of close reasoning and of 
earnest, persuasive entreaty “ The Bible,” it has 
been well ohsei-ved,* “ in its plaiii and unambitious 
attire of literal English prose, will bear comjiarison— 

* McCulloch's “ I.itcrary Characteristics of the Holy Scriptures.” 
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not, only for tlio sublimity of its conceptions, but 
even for the *l)Ciiuty of its style and imagery, -with 
the most finished models of literary excellence. . . . 
Even with rcfe.ronce to what might seem furthest 
removed from the sphere of its operations—the 
intellectual advancement of individuals and com¬ 
munities—the Bible has produced vast and most 
beneficial effects. . . . Although it does not teacli 
philosophy, it imi)arts freedom and vigour to the 
intellect of the inquirer ; it fosters a spirit of activity 
and research ; it siuTounds him with an atmosphere 
of truth, which insensibly gives elasticity to his 
mental powers. And hence, the astronomer is often 
indebted, however unconsciously, to its indirect in¬ 
fluence, for the wings which sustsiin him in his 
flight to the uuex[)lored regions of sj)ace ; and the 
metaphysician, for the line wherewith to sound the 
depths of the intellectual economy.’’—Jortin, in his 
celebrated ebarge delivered to the clergy of liondon, 
in the year 1705, entitled “Christianity, tlie Pre¬ 
server and Sujtporter of Literature,.’’* has mathe¬ 
matically proved that all useful leaniing is in gi’cat 
measure owing to the Bible. And to illustrate still 
further the influence of Uie Scrii)tures upon lite¬ 
rature, I cannot i-cfrain from quoting the following 
observations, Vaben from a remarltable Essay upon 
the “ Vanity anil Glory of Literature.”t 

“ The Bible,” writes tlie author of this essay, 
“supposing it to he other than what it pretends 
to be, presents us with a singular phenomenon, in 
the space which it occupies throughout the continued 
* Jortin’s Works, vol. v5i. 
t From the Edinburgh Review, April, 1849. 
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history of literiiUirc. We see nothing; like it, and 
it may well jicrplcx the iiitidcl to account for it. 
Tsor need lii.s sagacity disdain to enter a little more 
deeply into its possible causes tlian he is usually 
inclined to do. It has not been given to miy otlier 
hook of religion thus to triumph over national pre¬ 
judices, and lodge itself securely in the heart of 
great communities, vaiying by every conceivable 
diversity of language, race, manners, and customs, 
And, indeed, agreeing in nothing but a veneration 
for itself. It adaj)ts itself with facility to the revo- 
hilions of thought and feeling, which shake to pieces 
all things else, and flexibly accommodates itself to 
the ])rogress of society, and the changes of civilisa¬ 
tion. Even conquests, the disorgimisation of old 
nations, the formation of new, do not afl'cet the 
continuity of its empire. It lays hold of the new 
as of the old, and transmigrates with the S 2 )irit of 
humanity, attracting to itself, by its own moral 2 )owcr, 
in all the communities it enters, a ceaseless intensity 
of effort for its jiropagation, illusti'ation, and de¬ 
fence.” 

Now, the whole of this merit which is thus attri¬ 
buted to the! llible finds an illusti’ation in the annals 
of our own country. You know it to be an historical 
fact, that during the long period of^Elomish usmqia- 
tion in this land, the llible—as it still is in every 
country where Ilomanism has the sway,—was virtually 
a seah.'d volume; very few had access to its pages ; 
fewer still wen; either willing or able to examine its 
contents. The Convocation held-at Oxford,* in the 


* “ Ill the year 1408, in a Convocation held at Oxford, by Arch- 
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year,1408, solemnly prohibited the translation of the 
Scriptures into the English tongue; tlie old Saxon 
Translations had become unintelligible; and Popery 
never yet found it convenient to give tlie Scriptures 
to the common people in their own tongue. The 
country was virtually destitute of God’s Word ; this 
lasted till the period of the Eeformation. That grand 
religious struggle of the sixteenth century threw open 
the long-closed portals of this temple of truth. The 
great thing which the Reformation did, was to bring 
tlie Bible within reach of the ])opulation. It abolished 
1‘apal monopoly as well as Papal usurpation. It 
proclaimed, in tones of thunder, such as might 
well shake this VaticiUi, that the Bible .should be fi’ce. 
—that the Bible is God’s gift to man—and that 
not all the jiowcrs of Christendom should take the 
tj-easurc from him. And what was the effect of the 
Reformation upon Interaturci ? 1 will tell you, 

briefly, what that effect was. “ The study of the 
Scriptures in the vulgar tongue by the mass of the 
jieople, and by schohu-s in tlie original Hebrew and 
Greek, was the initiatory step to various otlif'r depart¬ 
ments of knowledge, and led to investigations in His¬ 
tory, Laws, Gcograjiln', and Antiquilies, not less than 

in Theologj-. Amid the intellectual excitement thus 

« 

btshop Amndel, it "A-as decreed by a coustitution, ‘ that no one 
should tliereaftcr translate any text of Holy Seripture into Knglish 
by way of a book, or little book or tract; and that no book of this 
kind should be read that was composed lately in the time of dohn 
AV'ickliffe, or since his death.’ This constitution led the way to great 
Iiersccntion, and many jHirsons were punished severely, and some 
even with death, for reading the Scriptures in English .”—Tonilinei 
Tluxilogy, p. 312. 13th Edition. 
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occasioned, principles were evolved, destined, to 
eliangc the face of society,—to lead science forward 
to the great discoveries of modern times, and to im¬ 
part to literature a degree of vigour, originality, and 
influence on the progress of society hitherto unex¬ 
ampled.'’* Upon this point, let me refer to the testi¬ 
mony of one of the ablest men of whom France can 
boast—eminent in literature not less than in politics. 
Thus writes M. Guizot, in his Lectures upon Civilisa¬ 
tion, in allusion to the period of the I’eformation :— 

“ This was tb<! jieriod of the commencement of 
French and of English liter-ature. Under whatever 
point of view you consider this epoch, its political, 
ecclesiastical, ])hilosophical, and literary'events are in 
greater number, more varied and important, than in 
any preceding century. The activity of the human 
mind manifested itself in eveiy w!i_y ; in the relations 
of men between themselves, in their relations with 
jiower, in the relations of states, and in juirely 
intellectual laboui’s; and in the midst of this 
])eriod, thij religious Itovolution is the greatest 
event of all. Tt is the dominant fact which gives 
to it its name and determines its characim-. 

“ 'J’he Ih'formation was a grand attempt at tlio 
enfrauchiseinent of the human mind; and, to <rall 
tilings by their proper names, an ifisurrec.tion of 
the human mind against absolute power in the 
spiritual order. . . . Wherever it prevailed, if it 
did not effect the entire enfranchisement of the 
human mind, it procured for it new and very great 
increase of liberty. This result the liel'ormation 
attained amidst the most various combinations. In 
* White’s “ Elements of Universal History.** 
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Garmany, it. rosuscitatod and maintained a liberty 
of tliought greater, perhaps, than anywhere else. 
In Denmark, a country where absolute power domi¬ 
nated, there also, by tlie influence of the lleforma- 
tion, tliought was enfranchised, and freely exercised 
in all directions. In Holland, in the midst of a 
Eejiublic, and in Eughmd, under Constitutional 
Monarchy, the cmancijiation of the hmiian mind 
was likewise accomplished. . . . Now, talie the 
counter-proof of this inquiry, and see what hap¬ 
pened in countries where the religious revolution 
did not penetrate, where it was stifled in the be¬ 
ginning, or undeveloped. History shows that there 
the human mind has not been enfranchised. Spain 
and Italy prove this. While in those Euroiiean 
coimtrics where the llcformation took an imjiortant 
place, the human mind, during tlie three last centu¬ 
ries, has gained an act.ivity and freedom before 
unknown,—in those where it has not penetrated, 
it has fallen, during the same jicriod, into a state 
of effeminacy and indolence. So tliat the proof and 
the counter-proof have been made simultaneously, 
and have given tlie same result.” 

Amid tlie countless benefits, then, which England 
owes to the Bible, let her not fail to acknowledge tlie 
debt of obli^at.ion under which her literature is 
placed to this volume. Wlion the Bible ceased to 
be an unknown book; when, b}’ the sturdy hand ^f 
honest reformers it was wrenched from the reluctant 
grasp of the priest, and commended to the perusal 
of every inhabitant of tlie land, tlien it was that the 
English mind awoke to freedom, and rejoicing in her 
new-born liberty of thought, went fortli with con 
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scions upon the brilliant, path of intolle,ctaial 

entcriu'ise. Tlie JUblo eonipolled iiiwi to he learned, 
for the illusti-ation or dofenee of the truth it con¬ 
tains, they were forced to study lan")uig(!s, search 
into chronology, read histoiy, and learn geograj)hy. 
'J’he .Bible enuuicipated the hiiniau intello(!t from 
superstitions that cncumhercii, from prejudices that 
obstructed, and from vices that ])ositivoly disabled 
men in the juirsuit of truth. The seventeenth ceu- 
tuiy' is remarkable for the galaxy of gi-eat and 
inijierishahle names which shine in the literature of 
Enfiland of that period. Need I mention those of 
T,ocke, Baeon, Milton, Clarendon, llan'ey, Grcgoiy, 
all of whom Ihuirished in this century'J'hc i-ise of 
Fiiiglish ])oetry is eotemporaneous witli the restora¬ 
tion of tlie Serijdures to the people in their own 
tongue. “ Tjie poetic genius of the nation slept till 
the genius of the Bible awoke it.” The poet, the 
painter, and even dramatic writers, are indebted to 
the Bible for their loftiest flights of imagery, for 
their most i)rilliant conceptions of the grand or the 
lovely, or their most graphic delineations of human 
nature. They have not always acknowledged the 
obligation—nevertheless it exists. “ Jjiving in a 
country where the popular mind had become imbued 
w'ith Scripture truth, they have been insensibly led to 
enrich tluur compositions with a miTltitude of ideas 
^rrowed from the imagery and scenery of the king- 
^m of Christ.”* A land of Bibles is always a land 
of literature. Look at Germany at the present-day. 
Germany has a free Bible, and Germany is a land of 


* McCulloch 
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books. Menzcl* asserts that 10,000,000 books issue 
annually from the German press. Scotland has a 
free Bible, and in Scotland almost every village has 
its bookstall Ireland, comi)aratively, has not tlie 
Bible, because roj)ci’y has kej)! it fi-om her benighted 
fiopulation; and it is a significant fact, that you niay 
count up cities and Jarge towns by the dozens in 
Ireland where there is not a single bookseller’s shop. 
Now I deem it a noble thing to have to aflirm of tlie 
Bible that, oven letiing ,‘ilone the consideration of 
what it <!an do for uiiui as an immortal creafure, we 
can challenge for it the glory of having been the 
grand instrument to emancipate the intellect of the 
nation, and to ])onv such a hallowing influence over 
all the faculti(!s of the human mind, tliat genius, in 
her every dej)artment, m,ay be literally compelled to 
come and lay lier tropliies at the feet of Eevelation, 
and confess that the brilliant achievements of modem 
science, and the imperishable monuments of litera- 
Uire, and tlui freedom of thought which hatli minis- 
hired so essentially to the intellectual dignity and 
inde]>endence of tlie nation—each and fdl of these 
things combined, constitute a tie of irrevocable 
obligation which Englishmen owe to the Bible. 

From considering the obligations wo owe to tlie 
Bible for its influence upon the progress of literature, 
let us pass on t6 notice the influence of tlie Bible 
upon the social progress of the nation. ^ 

By the social progress of the nation, I mean her 
advancement in morality, in civilisation, in wealth, in 

* Goivlon’s ‘‘Translation of Mcnzel’s German Literature,” quoted 
in EdhUmryh Review. 
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domestic tranquillity, in the equity of her liiws> in 
tile temperate, yet firm, administration of justice; 
in the success of measures for tlie detection or pre¬ 
vention of crime ; in the degi’cc of mutual conncience, 
security, and good-will which penwle all classes of 
the community. Upon all these points we are dis¬ 
posed, as Englishmen, not without reason, to indulge 
a sort of honest pride. I believe that, without feai’ 
of contradiction, it may be asserted, that, for the ex¬ 
tent of her civilisation, for the high tone of her 
morality, for tlic vigour and c.xcellence of her con¬ 
stitution, for the equity of her laws, for the juirity 
with which justice is administered, for the measures, 
of relief which are alfordcd to tlie destitute, the sick 
and afllicted, for the liegrec of kind syrnjiatliy per¬ 
vading all i-anks—tVoiu the Queen upon her thi-oiie, 
to the meanest of her subjects—Engl.and stands 
alone luid unrivalled, the envy of many, and a wonder 
to all nations of the earth. No one pretends that 
our social system is absolutely perfect: that our tine 
old Constitution—the time-hallowed growth of cen¬ 
turies—needs no rejiair, and can never admit of 
modification; that there are no social grievances 
which require the skilful hand of a wise Legislature 
to redress; that there are no improvements of which 
our civil or ciiininal jurisprudence is ‘capable ; that 
there is positivedy nothing more to f)c done, to con¬ 
solidate those foundations of national prosj)ei-ity 
wliich are deep-laid in the heart of the community, 
and present a better safeguard fn.iii foreign aggi-es- 
sion and internal commotion, than, the i)roud arra}’ 
of armed fleets, or marshalled battalions of glittering 
bayonets. 
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Yet—spite of the sociiil evils vphich many persons 
seem disposed to magnify, Imt none will venture 
wholly to deny—I do maintain that Old England 
stands alone in the earth, distinguished by an un¬ 
paralleled advance in all that contributes to what 
may bo properly termed social progi-ess. "V^liile 
other civilised jjations h.avo yet to seek their con¬ 
stitutions, she has had the ftir hiippicr task mor(dy to 
strengthen and embellish what she already possessed. 
The storm of political (;onvulsion which lately sw'cpt 
over Europe, and in its course drove princes into 
exile, tore mon.archs from their thrones, and made 
capitals red with the blood of their bravest inhabit 
ants, fell u])on England like the angry surge that 
wastes its fuiw upon the rock it cannot shako. It is 
very tiaie, I admit, that avo have yet social evils to ex¬ 
tirpate: every now and thcii the national mind is 
shocked by the develojnnent of some disease at work 
in the social .system : or by the glare c>f some hideous 
crime, which, like a fierce meteor, shoots athwart the 
social horizon. But, desj)it.o all this, there is no 
country upon cjirth whose inhabitants have a justor 
right to boast of their social progress. In what 
country beside do you find, 1 will not say a gi’eahsr, 
where do you find an equal degree of civil, political, 
and religious freedom ? 'WTiere do yon find a system 
of jurisprudence more wisely contrived, or more 
impartially admini.stered ? Where do you find 
power more nicely balanced, or subjection more 
cheerfully rendered ? WHiere do you find a greater 
respect for the laws, or a more perfect union of all 
classes to maintain the supremacy of legitimate 
auUiority ? Where else is there a stricter regard felt 
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for tlic rights of all classes? Where is there more 
of practical effort to mitigate the woes t)f human life, 
in all their flivcrsilieil fomis?—nobler, more e.xpan- 
sivo, anil further-reaching endeavour to ameliorate 
the ])hvsical and the moral condition of humanity? 
Where does there exist greater security of person, 
property, life, and limh? Wlicre do you discover 
finer safeguiu'ds for jnihlic morality? more efficient 
measures to detect or repress crime? Take and 
comjiare England with any other civilised nation 
u]ion the face of the globe, in all tlieso rcsiiects, and 
I venture to affirm that the comparison will seivc 
to place in holder relief her own sui’passing pre¬ 
eminence. 

Now I should like to know upon what theory all 
this can he accounted for. Wherefore is it that this 
coin])ariitively smsill Ishmd, occujiying, relatively to 
olher couuU-ies, so small a geograjihical limit—not 
possessed of any better clime, or richer natm-cJ re 
sonrce.s—originally just as degraded as other nations 
which have been left far hehind in the race of civilisa¬ 
tion—the home of as much hfuharism, ignorance, 
sujiei-stition, and vice, as can be met with in the yet 
unroclaiined wastes of moral, mental, and physical 
debasement—wherefore is it tliat this England of 
ours hath so immeasurably outstripj)«d all civilised 
iiiitions beside, and from being origifially a conquered 
province of the Homan empire, hatli risen to a 
prouder elevation than even Home occupied when 
her eagles swept in the fulness of their pride and 
their 1)0 wer? 

My theory of England’s greatness is, that England 
has the Bible. That mighty fabric of the British 
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Constitution upon Avliieli nil civilisod niitious look 
with envy .arid with wonder, has tho Bible for its 
foiiiidation-stone. Tliis is the true secret of Eng¬ 
land's greatness. As British subjects, we owe allegi¬ 
ance to a constitutional sovereign, whose glory it is 
that she is Victoria—by t/ic iirace of God —over all 
persons .and in all causes within lier dominions su¬ 
preme : and wlio, upon the day when the crowm of 
Engl.and was jilaced upon her Eoyal brow, in tlie 
presence of tlie nobles and prelates and commons of 
the land, was solemnly )>resented. by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, with a copy of tire Holy Scriptures ; 
these words being addressed by the Primate to liis 
Sovereign at the same time “ Our gnicious Queen, 
we present you with this book, the most valuable 
thing that this world affords. Here is wisdom. 
This is the Pioy.al law’. These .are the lively oracles 
of God. Blessed is he that readeth, and they that 
hear the words of this book, that keep and do the 
things contained in it. For these are the words of 
eternal life, able to make you wise and happy in this 
world, nay, aviso unto salvation, and so hajipy for 
evermore through faitli which is in Christ Jesus.”— 
Banish Uio Bilde from lOngland, and when the Pojio’s 
Bishops shall have succeeded to do this, they will 
have sapped Sic foundations of our national great¬ 
ness, and dried 'up tho fountains of our social hap¬ 
piness. 

Is w’hat I have stated a mere unsupported theory ? 
is it the mere dream of a Bibliolater? Come, mnv, 
and let us appeal to facts; an English audience has 
always a willing ear for facts. I will adduce evidence 
* Coronation Service. 
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in support of the theory that England's social -sjoal 
is (Infill groat measure to the Bible* And first, I 
ask for a calm and impartial review of tlic book 
itself. Examine the Bible. Search into what it pre¬ 
scribes iind what it forbids, and see if its maxims, 
pi-ecepts, and prohibitions are not all adapted to 
{)i'omote the social welfare of communities and of 
nations. 

Every one will admit that social prosperity cannot 
exist v.'ithout the presence; of lawful authority. The 
supremacy of law and order is essential to the well¬ 
being of any community whatsoever. Examine the 
l)asis upon whi(;h the Bible puts that supremacy. 
Its voice is, “ Ijot every soul bo subject to the 
higher 2 iowcrs. For there is jio j)ower but of God; the 
powers that be are ordained of God.”* The lu-incijde 
of subjection to constimted authority has its earliest 
field of e.xercisc in tin; relation subsisting between 
l)arent and child, or between master and soiwant. 
What precept docs the Bible give in refei’ence to the 
ri'cijirocal duties of each in their several capat;itios ? 
‘‘ Ghildren, obey your parents in (he Lord : for this is 
right. Plonour (by father and mother, which is the 
first commandment with ])romise.’'f “ Servants, 
obey in all things your masters according to the 
flesh: not with eye-servieo as mcn-iJeasers, hut in 
singlon(;ss of heart, fearing God.”I* Here you have 
the iJrineiplc of obedience to lawful authority en¬ 
forced by a weightier sanction than ever came into 
the heart of man to devise, independent of reve¬ 
lation. 

Again: Power must neither be unlimited nor 
» Kom. xiii. 1. f Kph. vi. 1, 2. J Col. iii. 22. 
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uncontrolled. Authority there must be, to avoid the 
evils' of nnarCiiy ; limitations to power there must be, 
to avoid the evils of tyranny. Mark how the Bible 
guards against the licentiousness of power. It 
plamly inculcates that there is no such thing as irre¬ 
sponsible authority. Observe how it regulates for 
all persons to whom power is entrusted ; “ By me 

kings reign.”* What is the inhu’ence V Why, that 
mon.irchs arc accountable to Ood for tlie right use 
of the authority they possess. Again: “The God 
of Israel saith. The Bock of Israel sp.akc to me. 
He that nileth over men must be just, ruling in the 
fear of God.”f The power of the parent, or of the 
master, may be used vcxationsly; but obseivc how 
the Bible guards against such .an abuse : “ Bathers, 
provoke not your children to wrath, but bring them 
up in the nurtui'e and admonition of tlie Lord. ’I “Ye 
masters, forbearing threatening: knowing that yc 
also have a Master in heaven."§ Where do you meet 
with clearer announcements of the source whence 
power originates ? stronger sanctions thrown around 
its exercise, or better safeguards against its misuse? 
The deeper we search into the. precepts of the Bible, 
as relating to the intcrchangi! of social duties, the 
more we discover how admirably those precepts are 
constructed to further the happiness and well-being' 
of society. ||“ The religion of the Bible is the com¬ 
panion of Liberty, in all its battles and conflicts ; the 
cradle of its infancy and the Divine source of all its 
claims. The religion which declares tliat all are 
equal in tlie sight of God, will not refuse to acknow- 

* I’rov. viii. 15. t 2 Sam. xxiii. 3. f Eph. vi. 4. 

§ Eph. vi. 9. II Do Tocquevillc. 
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lo(l"o tliiit all citizens are equal in tlio eye of t^ic 
law.” I'lie Bible throws a sanction afound alf the 
relationships of life. Children are to be obedient, 
jiiirents kind, husb.ands affectionate, wives dutiful, 
masters equitable, serviu)ts industrious and honest, 
sidijects loyal, upon the lofty i)rinciple of subjection 
to Him lioni whom all authority is derived, and to 
whom all must hereafter render an account. Wliat 
moral virtue docs not the Bible enforce? What vice 
does it not condemn ? Have we not in the precepts 
1111(1 the maxims of Scripture the \crj siirings of 
social hapjiinoss, and the bulwarks of all social 
jirosperity ? 

Again : The Bible reveals tire only standard of pure 
moralily. Bight luid wrong are not mere arbitrary' 
terms. There is an essential difference between 
them which must bo sought elsewhere than in 
humiin ]iassion or sentiment. The standard of 
moralily is the perfect, immutable law of Jehovah. 
That law is revealed only in the Scriptures, and 
how lofty is the tone of morality there prescribed ! 
The law of God reaches beyond the outer actions,—it 
reaches tlie secret motives and springs of human 
conduct. An impure thotight is lust; a covetous 
desiirj is theft; an angry passion is murder. Now, 
looking to these pre^iepts and maxims of the Bible, 
who will not admit that the nature 8f Bible truth is 
exactly fitted to bless the community by which it is 
embraced in all that relates to social progress? 
Well, what has been the effect of Bible-truth in this 
country ? Can wo, on a review of historical facts, 
contrasting England with other countries where the 
Bible is for the most part a prohibited volume, or 
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eowpuviug Enghiml of thepnvt'i/t thn’ with JiDghwd 
as exists some centiirios ago —can we meet 
with, any evidence to establish that social progress 
has been coincident with free TJible-disti-ihntion ? 

I will adduce some important facts whicli bear 
upon this point. I’he Reformation, as I have already 
stated, opened the Bible for all Protestants in the 
empire. The free and ])lentiful distiibution of 
Bibles can scarcely, however, be said to have com¬ 
mend'd till the earlier part of the present centuiy. 
Snell is the fact; I cannot pause now to enter upon 
the ex])lanaliou of it. In order, then, to test the 
amount of influence which the. Bible has exerted 
1121011 file nation's social jirogress, wo ought to con¬ 
trast the .state of Kngland, at the jiresoiit time, with 
wliat it Tvas at some earlier date, luiterior to the free 
circulation of the Scrijitures. Let me borrow the 
language, then, of an able and accomplished his¬ 
torian, who thus gra 2 )liically portrays tlio condition 
of England in the year 108f) “There is scarcely 
a iiage of the history or lighter literature of the 
seventeenth century, which does not contain some 
jiroof that our ancestors were less humane than 
their ])osferity: the discijiline of workshojis, of schools, 
of private families, tliough not more efficient tlnm 
at present, wan infinitely harsliar; masters, well-born 
and bred, wore ifi the habit of beating tlicir servants ; 
pedagogues knew no way of im])ai-ting knowledge 
but by beating their pupils; husbands of decent 
station were not ashamed to beat tlieir wives. The 
implacability of hostile factions was such as we can 
scarcely conceive. Whigs were disposed to munnur 
* Miioaulay’s “ History of Englaui" 
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hocauso Stafford was sentenced to die without se,e- 
ing'his bowels burned before his face ; Ibrics reviled 
and insulted ilussell as Iiis coach passed from tlie 
inn to the scaffold in Lincoln’s-inn-iields. As little 
mercy was shown by the populace to sufferers of an 
humbler rank. ... A man pressed to death for 
refusin'' to plead, a woman burned for coining, ex¬ 
cited less sympathy than is now felt for a galled 
horse or an overdriven ox. . . . The prisons 

were hells on earth, seminaries of every crime, and 
of every disease. . . . But on all this miseiy 

society looked with profound indifference. Nowhere 
could be found that sensitive and restless compassion 
which has, in our day, extended a powerful i)ro- 
tection to tiu! factoiy child, to the Hindoo widow, to 
the negro slave; which pries into the stores and water- 
casks of every emigrant ship; which winces at every 
lash laid on the back of a drunken soldier; and 
wliich has repeatedly endeavoured to save die life 
even of the murderer.’’—What, then, is the cause of 
the contrast'’ Why, directly or indirectly, it is all 
owing to the Bible. The advance of knowledge has 
done much; the jjroffi'ess of civilisation has done 
muc,h: but it was the Bible that gave its first 
impulse to learning; and it is in a Bible soil that 
civilisation hath thiTsvcn. It is Bible-truth that 
has elevated the tone of public ’'morals, forced 
vice into the background, and made guilt ashamed 
of her own features. It is the influence of the Bible, 
felt in die great council of the nation, that has 
softened the rigours of criminal jurisprudence, re¬ 
duced the number of capital offences from one hun¬ 
dred and forty-eight different crimes punishable by 
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dfath, ■wliicli there were in England less than two 
centuries agh, to but two or tliree, in whicli tlie ex¬ 
treme penalty is ever at the present day enforced. 
It is Bihlc-truth which has made ns, as a jjcojde, 
loyal and patient, humane, charitable, tolerant, and 
comparatively vii-tuons. I find, upon referring to 
an elaborate Treatise* upon the “ Progress, Circuni- 
stances, and Character of Crime in England,” that the 
conclusion to which the author arrives from a veiy 
minute analysis is, “ that tlie more serious olfences 
are far less jn-evahmt than during the last centuiy, 
and the early 2 )art of tlie present.” This he states 
to be an unquestioned fact. In attempting to ex¬ 
plain this fact, he remarks, “ It is jialjiahle tliat some 
powerful priucijilc, counteractive of crime, has been 
in operation, tlie force of which has been most 
strikingly developed in the manufacturing and me- 
Iroiiolitan counties.” He next aHirius his own cer¬ 
tain conclusion in reference to the cause of tlie ex¬ 
traordinary retardation of crime :—“ The jiecqde are 
more intelligent and more moral; Sunday-schools, 
Day-schools, Mechanics’ Institutes, a Free Press, the 
juxtaposition of the middle and operative classes, 
... all these have had their siiccitic operation, 
and the result is what our criminal records unfold.” 
Why did noti tlie author of that Treatise push his 
inquiry one stt'p further, and ask. What makes tlie 
people more intelligent, luid more moral? Whence 
originated Sunday-schools and day-schools? Such 
inquiries must have compelled him to do homage 
to the Bible, as the grand leverage for a nation’s social 
elevation. 


* Sclectic Review, for Deoojnber, 1848. 
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Let mo quote some specific instances which go to 
sujjport the view I am now maintaining. I refer to 
the nioflem history of tlie city of Manchester. At 
Manchester tlie imniher of apprehensions by the 
police steadily iiKtreasod, j’oar hy year, as population 
continued to increase, until 1842. Since then the 
]ioj>nlatioTi has increased from 2t>6,138, to 290,11.’), i. e. 
u]iwards of (il.OrtO; but notwithstanding this enor¬ 
mous increase of ]>opulatiou, the apprehensions have 
deci-eased from to 0,277, or considerably more 

than ouo-half: this improvement has been most 
steady year by year. I speak Irom the retmiis for 
Seven years, from 1842 to 1848 inclusive. Now, can 
we find anything in the history of llible-circulation 
iji Manchester to account foi' this ? I turn to the 
Report of the Manchester Auxiliary Bible Society 
for the j'oiir 1817, and I there read as follows:— 
*• Every one who wislnss well to the religious interests 
of his fellow-creatures will rejoice to hear that an 
unparalleled donnind for the Holy Scriptures has 
manifest(!d itself in this district. From a circula¬ 
tion ranging from .'iOOO to 10,(H>0, and which last 
year reached 15,000, the issues have extended dur¬ 
ing the present year to upwai'ds of 90,000 copies.” 
Now I say, that when ive can j'oint to a rapid aug¬ 
mentation of j)opulation, accom 2 )anicd diy a remark¬ 
able diminution of crime, and kno% that parallel 
with those two results there has been evinced a 
remarkable avidity for the Holy Scriptures, we are 
warranted in affirming tliat, either directly or indi¬ 
rectly, the Bible has been instrumental to cau.se the 
rc.sult in which we are thus called upon to rejoice. 

I will allude to another fact, which upon a still 
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larger scale goes to establish the anifiziiig influence 
of the Scrii)lures upon the social coutlition of the 
nation. It singularly happens that a large and im¬ 
portant part of tliese dominions, having a population 
of uj)vvards of eight millions,* closely allied to our¬ 
selves by community of intere.sts, identity of laws, 
and subject to the same beneficent nilc, is neverthe¬ 
less strangely dissevered from us by an uuhai)py 
difference of religious creed. Popeiy is the religion 
of the majority in Ireland. Now, Popeiy withholds 
the llible. Po])cry has never yet given tlie Bible to 
the Irish in their own tongue. Well, what is the 
social condition of Ireland in those parts whea-e 
Poi)ery is specially dominant ? So recently as upon 
the 17th of last September, tbe editor of 2’he I’hin’s 
newspaper thus expressed himself, in accounting 
for tlie prosperity of Ulster, a Protestant province, as 
contrasted with Connaught, whore llomanism is in 
the ascendant: “ Men will plant vineyards on the 
sides of a volcano, up to the very brink of tlje boil¬ 
ing cauldron. They will place their whole fortunes 
at the mercy of the winds and the waves ; they will 
build cities under the level of the <.coan, and drive 
mines under its bed; there are no bounds to their 
daring where the caprices of nature are all tliat they 
have to fear;‘but there is one thing that they will 
not do : they vAll not commit themselves, the Inu-d 
earning of their lives, the inheritiuice of tlicir fathers, 
and the hopes of their families, to tlie po\ver of a 
rude multitude tliat know’s no law but its passions, 
and no teacher but a fanatical and unscruj)ulous 
priestliood.” I’hat is the reason which the editor ol 
* 8,175,124, according to tlio Census of 1841. 
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The Timee so iilily assigns for tlie prosi)erit.y pf 
Belfast—when! the Bible is—as contrasted with the 
wretch odiie.ss of Galway—where the Bible compara¬ 
tively is not. 

Amongst the elements of social prosperity, we may 
proi)Prly enumerate the efforts which are made for the 
relief of misery and destitution. I have examined 
this i)oint, and ascertained tliat never was there so 
much done for the .succour of the afllictcd, as during 
the jtresent ceutiii'y; never did so many, or such 
noble Institutions, arise for the practical amelioration 
of human want and distress, as during the period 
whilst the Word of the Lord has had free course in 
fhe land. Look at the inetroi)olis alone. *Thore 
are e.xisting at the present time, in London, 420 
different societies, embracing hospitids, dispensaries, 
asylums for the ag(!d, homes for the orphan, insti 
tutions for the blind, the deaf and the dumb—pro¬ 
vision, in short, for almost every imaginable form of 
human privation or sorrow. Wlien did those Insti¬ 
tutions sjiring into existence? Wliy, 228, or more 
than one-h,alf of tliem, have been founded during the 
past fifty years of this present century, and ninety- 
seven were established during the last century. I 
again ask. If it is not a remarkable coincidence, that 
such an advance in social welfare should have oc¬ 
curred cotemporaneously with the rflore plenteous 
diffusion of the Scriptures, and consequently with an 
increasing knowledge of Bible principles? Foreign¬ 
ers, who can look with an unimpassioned eye upon 
the j)rogress of Lngland, are not slow to recognise 
that England's social weal depends upon her national 
* See Low’s “ Ciiaritics of London,” 
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faitii. M. Lamartine, for cxainjile, (umies over to 
England diiring iJio present year, and tltiis wj-ites, 
upon his J’ctuni to Fitince., of what he iiad sctai 
amongst us:—“It was im)>ossil)le for nio not to 
be dazzled by tlie immense jn’ogress made h} Jilng- 
land, not only in popuhition, in j'iches, industry, 
navigation, railroads, extent, edifices, enihellishmcnts, 
and the health of the cai)ital, but als<i, and more 
especially, in eliaritiible institutions for the jm oph-, 
and in associations of real, religions, con-M'ix.aio' 
and friitcrnal socialism between classes—ii pii scni 
explosions by tlio evaporation of the causes v,hici, 
produce them, to stille the murmurs from la lcw i.y 
incalculable benefits from above, and to close tic 
mouths of the peu]>le, not by the brutalities of i!'.- 
police, but by the arm of jmblic virtue. . . 'J'bt 

source of that public virtue is tbe religions fi l ling 
witli which that iieojde i.s imlowi d more than maiiy 
others. "—I might (jiioto similar testimonies froin 
men of equal .sincerity atid candour, who. after ae- 
Jcnowledging I'.nglamI s ]ire-emnience, ba\e not re¬ 
frained to admit that thi' liei- elevation i' 'iie to her 
religion, 'i’o v.bat coneinsio/i, ;bin, can wi arrixe 
respecting tbe iiilliieiiee of the I bide lip. ,11 ilm si ei.d 
progress; of the nation, if not llii^; namely, llial, e"li- 
trastlng tlie*'soe'eal po-iUou of I'.nglamI iioxv xviih 
what it was btfore there bad been opportunity to 
indoctrinate tlic nation with the principles of the 
Bible; testing the actual progress of the nation with 
the results which tlie jirccepts of the Bible seem 
adapted to produce; comparing the social state of 
the country willi that of other countries—Spain, 
Italy, Ireland—where the Bible is fettered and witli- 
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h(5lil; lookiii" 1,0 t,lic pracl.ioal fruits of boiievolojice 
vvliicli liiivo iipiieiired beneath the fostefnig influence 
of that Aoliimo -which hids us, “Be kind one to an- 
oiiicr, (.eiidor-heurtod, forgiving one anotlier; even as 
(iod, I'or Christ’s sake, hatli forgiven you;"* “Bear 
ye one another's burdens, and so fulfil tlie law of 
(■jn-i.-'t; '!■—we iire conij)elled to own that, for all that 
oi\os soc.iai rank and pre-eminence; fertile tranquillity 
..I win liorders; for the happiness of our firesides; 

■ wi the security of our freedom, civil, political and 
j -h ioio. ; for the charities that sweeten the lot of 
!iuii...n toil: and for the generous sympathies that 
iioht.en tiie load of human suffering:—^for one and 
•i!! of tliese things, we are hound to confess, that 
I '.ngland owes a debt of iuimeasurable, obligation to 
die ililde. 

Thus liir 1 have alluded simply to tlie temporal 
advantages wliich have ilecrued to the nation from 
th( jiossession of the Scrijilures. .1 have referred to 
tlie inqioriant infhu'ne.e which tlie Bible has exer¬ 
cised upon the intellectual and tlie social progress 
of the nation. The literature of the land, so tar as 
it is woi'tliy of admiration, owes all to the Bible. 
Social evils are gradually melting away beneath its 
genial intiuence — social streams of blessing are 
jx reolating the dense masses of tlft; population, 
whose source is this same jiurc fiSuntaiu of Jieve- 
latiou. I am free, however, to confess, that wlmtso- 
evor may he tlje sum of these aggregate temporal 
advantages, it fades into comparative insignificance 
when conti’iisted ivifh tlie amount-of spiritual blessing 
which the Bible, and the Bible alone—mider God— 

* Kphesians iv. 32. Galatiiins vi. 2. 

i> 
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liiiii conferred. Tlio time will not allow me to enlarge 
as I could wisli uj)on this portion of the subject. It 
must suffice to take a cursory glance at some of those 
spiritual advantages which have been transmitted 
1o the nation through the channel of a free Bible- 
circiilation. Foremost in the category, I reckon the 
emancipation of the laud from the spiritual bondage, 
the degrading superstition, and the crying abomina¬ 
tions of Popery. England, it has been well said, 
owes all to th(! lloforniation. All, however, that we 
cherish as Protestants, we owe to the Bible. It was 
this .sword of the S|)irit which enabled the noble army 
of the martyritd reformei's to win tlic victory, in the 
battle which they waged against Papal cormption 
and Paj)al usurpation. It was the flash of this 
sword, unsheathed from its scabbard, as it waved 
over the land, which scattered the moral midnight 
of cfuiturie.s, awoke reason from her slumbers, and, 
disclosing the “ mystery of abominations,” gave the 
light to our forefathers by which they detected the 
opjiosition hetweeu the doctrines of Popery and 
those of God's eternal truth. The keen edge o*f this 
sword was too shaq> for Popery to encounter ; it cut 
asunder th(! cords of spiritual dt!Sj)otism wherewith 
Ihe crafty Philistines sought to hind the slumbering 
Samson. Equr]>ped with Bible truth, and fetching all 
their weapons from this armory, the gallant band of 
reformers confronted thePai)al Hierarchy, and achieved 
a spiritual triumph, the fruits of which we, their 
descendants, God helping, will never, never surrender. 
It is still the Bible which is the best weapon where¬ 
with to withstand every form of Papal aggression. 
Very true it is that Popery may he assailed upon the 
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{rromid of its nuinifost hostility to tliij prosporiir of 
nations. When I'oino is seeking to plant in oiir 
midst, the standard of PopcrA', we may legitimately 
])oint to other nations where she has had seo]>c ft.)r 
development, and inquire what arc the re.sults that 
have followed from her nilc? Il.as she contrived to 
elevate or to d('grade, to emancipate or to enslave, 
the countries over which her banner has waved '? 
If—we say in the name of llngland to the Pope, with 
his (‘ardinal Wiseman and his retiimo of twt'lve 
\v<mld-he Bishojis—if yon desire to luxuriate in the 
rich j)astures, and to re-settle in the A'rtile valleys of 
old England—if you aim to have fi'oe-boni Britons 
Come and crouch at the feet of the Papacy—show ns 
first of all that other nations which have blindly 
suhmitted to Papal domination have hecome hapjiier 
and nobler, more inlelh'ctnal and more religions, 
more prosjierous and more ])owerfnl, beneath the 
shelter of her wing. Borne cannot stand this appeal. 
■Ml history is against her. All lands in which 
she is enshrined send np a voice of bitter, bitter 
accusation ! What has Italy—that land of loveli¬ 
ness and beauty : land of azure skies and fertih- '-oil : 
land of ancestral glory, whence once isstied laws for 
the world :—what 1 ask has Italy hecome beneath your 
rule Italy, it has been aptly said, is jike a flower that 
wishes to ex])and into beauty and efflorescence, hut is 
comjiressF'd in every part by a cold and rude hand 
From Italy turn to any other Boman Catholic com¬ 
munity or state, and th<; same accusation against 
Pojiery—of having stifled freedom, hindered national 
jirogress, and fostered immorality—is stereot\ped in 
the annals of the country. From acro"- the hosoni 
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of lSi£ vast Aljanlic, tlie same voice of coiuleiiination 
wafts upon every breeze. *Coiitrast Mc.xico with 
Massacliu.sett.s. Mexico was colonized a whole 
century before Ma.ssacbusctts. Its first scftlors were 
the noblest s 2 )iiits of Spain in her Augustan age— 
the ci)och of Cervantes, Cortes, PiziU’o, Columbus, 
(lonzalvo do Cordova, Cardinal Ximcucs, and llu' 
great and good Tsahella. 

Massachusetts wjrs settled by Protestants, who 
carried with them nothing but the Bible, and faith 
ujxui that Cod from whom the Bible came. Mexico, 
with a rich soil ad.apted to everj’thing which grow- 
out of the earth, and j'ossessing every metal used by 
ruin : Massachusetts, with a sterile soil, and uncon- 
■n Ilia! clime, and no single article eif transportatioi- 
but ice and rock ; how have these blessings been 
inijiroved in flic one case? bow have thes(‘ obstacles 
bc( 11 overcome in the otlu r ? wliat is (bo respective 
(oiidition of tile two eonntries ? In iirodnctive 
imbi'trv, in wid<'-s]iread dilTusion of knowledge, in 
jiub'.ic institutions of I'vci'y kind, general liajijiincss 
and advancing jirospcrity,—in letters, arts, morals, 
and religion, you find Massachusetts at the highest 
jioint, and Mexico at the very lowest And this is (he 
universal testimony. We api>eal to every land where 
Popery is die dominant religion, and challenge yon 
to deny that her influence is for evil in projiortion 
to her power. 

And, notwithstanding, I would prefer to wage 
battle against IVipeiy with Ibo sword of the Spirit, 
rather tlian with any iiolitical weapon, whatsoever its 
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viilne. Oui‘ victory over Ilomauis-iu is dno, iiijilci 
(loil s Siiirit, to the force of Bible truth.*It is thcBililo 
wliicli, pointing the avenue to sjiiritual freedom, 
teaches men to spuni the yohe of sjiiritual bondage. 
Jn the Billie you fiml reve.ah'd the true object of 
religious worshiji—not the virgin—not images, ami 
relics, and rags and hones, hut one God in thre e 
Persons; the all glorious and Triune Jehovah. .In 
tlie Bible you find revealed the true nu'lhod of 
ajijiroach ; not by seeking of Peter or Paul, or of Ibis 
Saint or the other to intercede for ns; hut by 
coming at once to the lather by one Sjiiril. through 
the one Mediator between God and man. I'vm the 
man Christ Jesus. The. breath of the Bible will 
e.xtinguish the tajiers and wax-lights of Bomish 
altars, and sweep clear from the scene of the Chris- 
tian's adoring contemjilations, all other intercessoi-- 
but Jesus, all glories but those of the lledeemer. 

Tlie Bible reveals a method of salvation so jilain. 
that all may conijirehend ; so jilenteoiis, that none are 
excluded from ilie offer of its benelits—so free, that 
all may jiartakc without nioin'y and without juice. The 
Bible is in itself a fountain of sjiiritual blessing; it 
is the revelation of God as a recom-iled Fatlu r in 
Christ, long-suffering to all men ; not willing that 
any should jierisli, but that all shRuld come to 
repentance. The ]5ihle jioints tef an eternity of 
which time is the vestihuJe; to an endle.ss existence 
upon whicJi we must enter, when thi.s life is over. 
It jiroclaiims to every Jiuinun being—to each of you, 
my fellow-wrestlers on this present scene of care and 
toil and conflict—you have an immortal soul to he 
saved or lost; Jesus died and rote again fur its 
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redemption. Iloavcn, and ITeaveii's auibassadors. 
beseech you, ‘oy all that is noble in your constitution, 
by all that is gloi'ious, and all that is awful in 
futurity—be wise for eternity. Born for immortality', 
fritter not away your majesty of being by living only 
for time : ransomed by the blood of Jesus, glorify 
God in your body and spirit, wbicb are God's 
Would you know how to jiass securely through 
life, and to inherit a blissful eternity -* God's Word 
is a lamp to the feet, and a light to the path. Clea\c, 
I bttseech you, in these days of jieril and of conflict— 
e.leave to the Bible. It is tlie only safe cliart. llere 
there is truth, without internii.xturc of error, llere 
there is giiidaiiee wbieh cannot mislead. It is llie 
voii;e of God that sjieaks in tliis Tolunie. Its ul.ter- 
ance, “Thus saith the Lord.’ can neither change 
nor deceivi'. Study ]i|Tiyej'!'iiIiy and diligently at 
this source, and you shidl find truth to enrich you 
for all time, and gladden you to all eternity. Drink 
in from this fountain, and you shall find i-elief from 
anxious care, and fretting toil, and weary disaj>iioint- 
ments. Ten thousand times ten thousand tongues 
can attest the wortli of tlie Bible. Men of every 
rank, of every clime, and of every oeciijiation, ha\o 
found in this volume the knowledge aitbout which 
they must ha', e everlastingly peiLshed. I may even 
ahirni, that men of all creeds, and men of no creeds 
at all, have contributed tluir quota of homage to this 
matchless volume. It is not long since the following 
testimony was home to its worth, by one who is never¬ 
theless a disbeliever in the insyiiratiou of Scriiiture;— 
The Bible is read of a Sabbath in all tlie 10,000 
* Parker's “ Discourse ou lieligion.” 
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pulpils of our liuiil. Tho sun never sots on jis 
gleiiuiino page. It goes equally to the cottage of 
the plain man and the palace of the king. It i.s 
woven into the literature, and it colours tlie talk 
of the streiJt. The bark of the merclnuit cannot 
sail the sea without it No ship of war goes to 
the conflict, but the Bible is there. It enters nien's 
closets ; mingles in all the grief and checi'fulncss 
of life. The aching head limls a softer pillow when 
the Bible lies underneath. It blesses us when we 
are hoi-n ; givi's names to half Christendom ; rejoices 
with us ; has sj'mpathy for our mourning; tempers 
our grief to liner issues. It is the better jiart of 
our sermons. It lifts man above himself. Tlio 
timid man, awaking from this dream of life, looks 
through tho glass of Scrijiture, and his eye grows 
bright, lie does not fear to stand alone—to tread 
the way unknown and distant—to take tho death- 
angel by the hand, and bid farewell to wife and 
babes at home. Men ri’St on this their dearest 
hojic. It tolls them of Cod, and of his blessed 
Son ; of earthly duties, and of heavenly rest.” 

Surely, such a volume bears the imjiress of Diviaity. 
It carries with it its own witness. Every hour of 
every day it is gaining new trophies of its power. 
It is the oil on the troubled waters of human life. 
It is the chart of navigation to the ifaveii of eternal 
glory. Happy, ha))|>y England, to have tho Bible I 
No city, no town, no village of this mighty empire, 
but contains within it hearts in which Bible-trath 
is lirmly lodged—hearts from whence, in earnest 
hope and trusting faith, there waft upward, day by 
day, songs of praise, and cries of su 2 )plieatiou, to 
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tti'? God of the Bible. These, whether nobles of 
the liuid, or merchants, or tradijsmen, or peasants— 
these ixre the salt of the nation; these are the 
remnant for whose sake llhigland jet rests lienealh 
the shadow of the Almighty—the n.itloii whereof 
it may be said, as of ancient Israel — What ad¬ 
vantage hath she ? Much every way; chielly, be¬ 
cause that unto her are committed the oraches of 
God. 
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The following Ijccliirc was spokoii.not, road. 'J'his 
will accounl for the directness, as well as for the 
dilTuscness, of the style. The reporters, however, 
did tlieir duty well; and much pains has been taken 
in correcting their report 
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'rill, ii'iioN|)C(it. (if t)i(' jiiiht mill llid mitioijuilion 
(if till.' fiitiiro iiii^lit, alike to bo bioiiglit to bem' oil 
tile (liilies (if tbe Jiresoiit. Aliart fnnii Ibis, tbo oiio 
is nil bettor tliaii ciiiiity iimsiiej;, uur tbe ntber tbmi 
idle iiiiaeiiialioii. It i.s eooi-l fur iis In roiiow Ibo 
lUitli we liaxe tniibleii ; it is giioil In fiireea.'t tbe [lalb 
we may liaxe Ui tiv.ul : but \ve iiiiisl lixe iiiid labitur 
ill (lie jiassinn day. 'J'be lessons of (xjicrieiiec, 
and tbe iiii|iulses of boyie miobt to stiiiiuliito and to 
iiistiiu t for iiiiinediale aetioii. Wbilst uur cilizon- 
sbiji tiuo'bt to be in beaven, our oc.ou]mti(in must 
be on earlb ; our trea.surc sboiild bo (boro, bu( our 
tradiiio mii.-.t be liero. 'J’lio I'.xjiressive comiiendium 
of tbe bii-lory of tbo man after God's oxvn lioart is, 
‘•]>axid. after that be bad served lii^ oxxu gene¬ 
ration by tbe xvill of God, fidl on ijeep.” Hapiiy 
lliey on xxbo.so graves a like testimony may bo 
written It is our otni gi'neration wo must serve. 
Euiling that, wo fail of tbe will of God. Christianity 
is luit a sjieeiilalion, but a life. Hence tbo urgency 
and tbe practical iinportaiuu! of tbe tbeme for wbieh 
our attention is this evening bespoken. No man 
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ou^lit to lie. uiiobsorviiiil of tlio agi- in wiiicli lio 
litos. Mo'iuiiii oiiglil to Lu indiiTorent cither lo its 
leiidetieies or its <'.\ioene,ies. Give me, therefore, 
your calm ami ])alieiit attention whilst 1 aj)j>ly my¬ 
self to my anluoiis task. And may the Ikdy S]iirit 
f^rant ns his ])r<!senee and his power, that my feidile 
elfoi ts may not Ix' in vain in Christ .lesns mir Lord! 

The chief ditlieidty of my suhjeel lies in its 
breadth and indetlnitiide. All that can be <lone in 
th<^ compass of a single fieetni'e is to sketch a few 
of the Ixddest and most prominent features which 
distinguish onr ilay; and tin nee to indicate the de¬ 
mands of th(! age on the servants of God, and osjie- 
cially on those who arc just rising into manhood and 
maturity. 

In order that we may trace aright the tendencies 
of the age, we must first advert to the hi’oad charac 
feristics which underlie tliosc tendencies. Yet how 
hard is it to portray them correctly ! Tiny are so 
strangi'. so jiarado.xical, so confused. In the outset, 
as has been rejxated till it has beianue trite, our 
ag(t is one of marvellous mental, moral, and jvhysic.al 
excitement. Intelligence, more or less souml and 
deep, has jienefrated, and vivified to a certain extent, 
the wludt' mass of the community. l''roni the cellar 
up to the niiinsion, there has been a mighty (piicken- 
ing of the mind of the nation. No longer do the 
peojdo stagnate in hu'ixir and indifference. Euougli 
of intellectual impulse and of general information 
lias reached them to bring them into play in tlie 
movements of the jieriod. As was well remarked 
by our chairman, individual action is far less jiromi- 
nent and less important; combined action is tlie 
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Ill'll'r Ilf the' ihiy. 'J'liis ('voinll ai uiiil \ ivilir:ili.:ii 
■if (hr iiiiiul of (ho iiii'.ssos is ]>roi;'i'i'^Sii|o wj^l, 
.u'cii'.iiul.tfiiio sjii'i il. All tho coiicum'iit ovonts of 
(ho ihiy HVi- litti'il to ronso the ino-st loi-jiid, ami 
ai'cc loralc the most tacily. It is inijios^ihlo for nu n 
Ho! to ho siiiTi'il. Siioh a vavioty of jiliysio.al as v.-i 11 
a'' iiioral anil nioiital aoom-ios liavo servod to aiiu;- 
moii! till' ra|iidity and onhaiioo tho oiioioy of (ho 
a'^i'. (hal it i'. iiinios--ihlo for (ho jiojnilation to s!oo|» 
on. a^ thov oiii'o did. in s(n]iid apathy. 'I'ho .sooial 
trahi ha-i had a, (li'ori'o of Jiisth |irossiiro apjiliod to 
it whii'h uiahos it pnrsno its onward caroor with a 
oiand hut torrihlo vcloi'ity. So foarfiilly is it aco.olo- 
ratod. that wo can hardly count, nnich loss contoin- 
plate, tho series of sooial chalices and revolutions 
as they rn.sh along the stage of jnihlio lii'o. All is 
Liiny, hustle, and activity. Kvelits which used to 
oceujiy a conliu'y are crowded inlii a loar. Wi; see 
mighty swells on the surface of society; and these 
only indicate the mightier currents in the dejiths 
below, lievolutions hardly cast their shadow hefore 
them, till they are ujioii ns; reiiilndiiig us of those 
sipiallsatsea whieli tlHinarinersoinetiniesjustdisoerns 
ilarkening in tin; distance : and then, ere he can rcefhis 
sails, tin y are lashing into fury tlio wares on which his 
vessel is gliding. ^Ye are witnos.sing siseh shoe.ks of 
sentiineiit, sueh earthquakes of fcftliiig, that tho 
wisest stand aghast, whilst the timid are over- 
’whelmed with dismay. 

As our age is one of haste and deeji cxeitement, so 
is it of fusion and transition. AU forms and in 
stitutioiis, social, ecclesiastical, and political, are in 
a slate of motioih The anchors arc weighed; llio 
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vessels are ahroarl; where they will moor apfain, 
who can fdrctcll ? (.)1(1 formula, okl opinions, hoaiw 

systems arc he.ino thrown into the smelting-pan : 
—they are fusing—they must he cast anew : who 
cun tell under what new sha]>es and with what new 
imjnessions they will come forth from the moulds!’ 
See we not fulfilling around us the thrilling pro- 
])hecy, “ 1 will overturn, overturn, overturn,” saith 
the. Lord ? 

At the same, time, strange as it may seem, our 
day is a day of positivity and decision, as well as 
of fusion and transition, 'J'lu'se social coTiditions 
appear to he antag(>nistic ; and yet, autagonisl.ic as 
they seem, we lind them nietding and mingling in 
the present, anomalous state of the world. 'Ko 
longer is room h.'ft for a cold and miserahle nen 
tnrlity. Tlie common ground where men used to 
s]>ort with controversy, and amuse themselves with 
jiolemical touniamcnts, is well nigh forsaken. A 
few stragglers and triilers may still ho seen loitering 
there ; hut all that are earnest, energetic, -anil real, 
liave inarched off at quick stej), each to his own 
standard and his own line. We see the hosts— 
whether of ordc'r or of disoi'dor, of loyalty or of dis¬ 
loyalty, of truth or of falsehood, of Satan or of 
Christ—maixhalling themselves in serried rank and 
frowning front. 'J'lie period, therc'fore, when men 
could wear disguises, and assume a uniform w'ith 
ivhich their conduct and their princijiles wore not in 
keeping, is jiassing rapidly away. Dark things ari' 
being detected; light is being shed in upon the 
recesses, tin* caverns of society. Every man is 
being forced" to tell us what he is—what he means— 
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wliosf' side he proposes to take. Tlic war-erv has 
•rone forth. “ Who is on the Lord's sicKi ? who T" 
and we shall soon know onr foes, and our friends; 
who are for ns. and who arc af'ainst us; who are 
for Christ, an<i who are against Christ. It is an age 
of discrimination. Mover w'as there in onr history, 
or at. least in the history of the present generation, 
a ci’isis when it was more imperative ui)on all to 
jtoniler well the side tliey intend to elect, and having 
made their election, to stand to it and by it to the 
ileath. 

The age we live in is an age at once dark with 
threatening and bright with promise. It is like the 
moniing that breaks in autumn amid wiki and lurid 
clouds ; yet. through those lowering clouds there 
ilart, at times, such glorious beams from the seclutled 
sun, that wo are hold in palfiitating susjiense, iincer- 
uiin whether the <lay will issue, in storm ami terror, 
or whether, after a few fitful blasts, the gloom will 
roll away from the heavens, leaving the sky more 
pure than (wer, and the landscape beneath it more 
bright and calm 

Yes! how menacing are many of the features of 
our times! Tluwe are such terrible princijdes at 
work : there are such dread combinations for evil, 
foreshadowing fearful results; there artw such wild, 
destructive, and anarchical spirits abroad; there is so 
much of morbid .sentiment, so much of daring specu¬ 
lation, so much of restless, reckless ambition; there 
is so much of drivelling superstitiousnoss on tlie one 
hand, and of atheistic profaneness tn the other, that 
we sometimes stand ajipalled, not to say in despair. 
We are ready to fear that all things are to be over- 
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tilrned; that notlihig will stand in Ihc coming con- 
vftlsions; lhat tlie earth(|uako which those e.louiouts 
portend, Avil] shatter all that is sacre<l, and honoured, 
and dear in our laud. Yet, on tlie othei-hand, llioi-e 
aro sncli nob]<s conihinations for good ; there are 
such clTorts put forth for the niaintenance .and fur¬ 
therance of the truth ; thei’c aro such tokens that the 
Spirit of God still I>e;ns testimony to the Word of 
His grace, and that the Saviour lifl«'d nj) fails not to 
attract, and, attracting, to renovaks and saw:; there 
arc sncli evidences that (iod still wondrously ste))s 
in to His po*)j)le's aid, and inteiposes, in a marvellous 
and nnexjiccted way, to clii'ck the swelling tide of 
ruin, saying to it, “'I'lius far shalt thou conm, and 
no farther;” his liainl is so visihly I'ciuing and regu 
lating th(i seemingly lawless teinposts, that, even in 
the midst of our misgivings, we cannot hut rejoice 
w'ith high, though treinhling ho])e. for my own 
part, though fciu- occasionally predominates in my 
mind, hope more frequently lakes her bright brush, 
and colours the future! with I'adiiii.l. tints. 

In a special manner the. jau-iod which is p.assing 
indicates jireternatur.al agency, reveals in visible powers 
at w’orkin a way titted to coiivin(!e the most seeiitioal 
that there are niiglitier than nmrtal coiniuitants strug¬ 
gling on the hatlle-field of the world. The operation 
of secondary c;,uses, though not .superseded, discloses 
transparently the inner s])ringK of action. On the 
one hand, we witness such (dectric shocks of spiritual 
evil; and on tht! other such lightning flashes of holier 
sentiment, as are utterly unaccountable on the or¬ 
dinary principles of human philosophy. It is Divine 
philosophy alone resolves these phenomena. Ilium- 
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iiii il liy tlu’ J.iiiu|) ol' Uovoliiiioii, it to:u-hcs us i!ua 
lliis wurlil 111 iiiir-' is tlic m-i IIc <il u sliiincnildus ^“ir- 
fii'i'i lirlUt.'1'ii tin' ]ni\v«'i's u! (lili'lvlU'ss iinil tin' Jiiiwcrs 
<i! iliiil ilic I'liiillii-t is u|)iiriiii.cliiiji; iin ii. iniil : 

(liiil Siitali. llii' jii'iiH'i' uC llio power o!' ihc ail’, ifio 
00(1 of tliis «ojl<l. lias coiiK.' down t.« tlio oartli in 
iJi'iail raoc. borausi' liis time is sliort, and is ]iultiuo 
I'ovili iiis ln't convulsiMi ('(I’oi'ts. as in dyino a.oony, 
1 o iipliold ids lioary oinpirc, wiiicli lie lools to lio 
lotii-rino lo il.s tall. Mcan’.iiiK' the rioht liami ol’the 
Lord i~ made hare; and (he li.ohtin '4 down ol'his arm 
on heh.dl' ol' his ehoseii, is heeominit' more and more 
manil'est. Let a sardonic, scepticism scoll'. at the 
id< a of a. s|iiritual evil aoencv.and scarcely rorhear 
to siiei r at the notion ol a Idvine a.oeney at wort, 
in human aJl’airs : nevertheless, he who seriously 
Watches (he asloundioo movements iind eottntcr- 
movetm nts of this aee, cannot hut ottllnf overpower- 
ite_r eviiie'iee of the Jireseiice and the e!ier'.des of 
hoth these ae'encies. Could anvlhino short of ]ire- 
(•■rnatural .oali“ii .-ejency liave rallied the e.vpirino 
cm foies oj' aiiti-t'hi'ist. in the wav that we now wit¬ 
ness, j(|i a-t.inishment and dread '.' Or could any- 
ihino sport of the imjiulses of (lod's Spirit have 
rolls,.,! and viviHed the dormant I’roteslantism ol 
Lnyland. as with electric stroke, in tl*e manner wo 
now h. lpohl '.’ 1 'ar, indeed, he it froi»i us to insinuate 

that this slu]K ndous movement has not complicated 

motives-oine im)iure. some mi.ved, some simply 

secular: hut. viewino it as ti whole, is it from he- 
neath. or from ahoveIs it for evil, or for ,oood 
.\ssuredi,v. Satan would never have raised sUi h a 
storm i|o.iinst his own kingdom, ttoainst his mi,"htiest 
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manifi,'sliitk)ii on oarlh ; for Satan is most to be 
(Iroadod, not wlieii ho ooiiios in liis unmasked de¬ 
formity, blit when bo eomo.'., as in “ the Mystciy of 
Iniquity,” disguised as lui tinsel of light. 

Jlaviiig glanced at tlie e.baraeteri.stic'.s of the age, 
let me turn yoiir altontion to some of the tondoncies 
wbich j’esiilt from the jieculiarities of our day. And 
here wo see at once a tendency mo.st strongly' deve¬ 
loping itself—an intense temlency to extremes. In 
]iroj)ortioii as you increase the velocity with which 
you travel, yon augment the vibrations and oscilla¬ 
tions of your irareer. Kor will there be wanting a 
pro()ortionat(.' increase of danger. So with the social 
body, dashing on as it is with sjieed mijiar.alleled - it 
is oscillatitig and vibrating territicidly. Von find im-n 
in their jioliticid, in their ecclesiastical, and in their 
social views, all disjiosed to rush into e.xtravagance. 
Vloderalioii, self-cotiimand, eqiiilibriinn, arit fearfully 
wanting. Were 1 asked, What is the generic tend¬ 
ency of the age'.’ 1 should hi; disjiosed to rejdy, Its 
tendency to extremes. 

Illustrations of this jieriloiis feature, jiieet us on 
every side at the jiresent day. For instance, how 
jiowerfiil the jironeness to idolatry of intellect, to the 
worship of hiiimui science or endowmeiitl Fet there 
ajijiear an .artist of exquisite .skill, or a musician of 
witching melody-, or a mechanist of marvellous inge¬ 
nuity; and what multitudes of tho.se who call tluan- 
selves Christians surround the creature of clay with 
a homage tind a rajiture duo only to the Creator! 
Need you ho reminded of the enthusiasm which 
has onvelojiod more than one of our public, singers'.’ 
—in England to what a melancholy, in America to 
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wliftt an aw fill extent! TJie 'iveater the gilN. liie 
more the (iixel-seems to he lost sioht •>!’: ineiivrih- 
stitule fertile h'lither of s])irits the sjiirils ivliich Me 
himself has einlowoil. In the iitihlic jiress, in tin 
lei'tm'es ami (lisijnisitioiis of many of oiir master 
mimls, in the literary and scientilie jiuhlications of 
the day. how nnieh there is of hiiniino ineensi' 
oil'ted men —of howinu; down hefore the shrine of 
oenins ! Yi't. what is oeiiins without orace what is 
sjilendonr of talent without jmrity of juirjiose, ;nid 
lioliness of life'.’ “We lioar of “ liero-worshiii;” we 
are told that, the great ones of earth are tlie littiiig 
ohjeets of our loftiest, admiration, and the highest 
models for our closest imitation. Ilero-wor.shi|i! what 
is it heller than the worshiji of A'islmii or (if .Ing- 
gernautIt dilfers only in ils snhilely and 
sjiiritiiidily : hut the deadliest sins are the sins of 
the spirit, and the inteiisesl idolatry is the idolatrv 
of the soul. If the erealurjj hound our admiration, 
we are ess. ntially idolaters. Tried hy this standard, 
our a.tre is full of idolatry. ^Hin-glorious and amhi- 
lioiis, men of talent iihdise and tire idolised; eine- 
lope others, and love to he in turn eiivelojied with 
the luscious hut inebriating fumes of an extravagant 
llatterv. 

^ el, while there is this disposition, on tin' one 
hand, to the uorsiiiji of intellect, tliitre is no less a 
teiidi’licy, on the other, to the worsliiji of wiadl.h. 
The (juickeiied activity of the nation has caused 
tin'll, in whatever wtilk of life they toil, to ]mrsue 
their career with kei'iier application and mere entin- 
absorption. The mind, roused to full energy, must 
e.xjieiid that energy somewhere. If it e.xj’end it not. 
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wlioro iiloric it is wortliily ONpcixlivl, in llic sorvico, 

■ >r<iO(l, :i.n(l Cor llio lioiioiu’of (Ihrist, tlicn it must 
lavish it on some wi'ctclu d suhstitnti;. anti nonu so 
(•.omiiioi! as “filthy Inert'.” lltaioe the o.xellotl ftivia; 
fii’ llif eoniiiiiinily .shows itself in tlu' etuiuiiereial 
v.'tirlii hv a. more ahsorhiii" juirsiiit of that shilling 
(lust, whieh, ore lono. will he no more, to liim who 
von it than tht: earth whieh will etixer his eotliii. 
.Ilow many of our men of hnsiness art: so earnest 
in their tlevotitms in the tem])le of Mammon, that 
lliev ean harilly affortl time. t.o treat! the eoiirls tif 
the J;ortl, or to sjiare Him even a portitin of His own 
reserved day ! 'J'heir letters of hnsiness must he. 
veeeivetl. ami their seenlav allairs attemletl to. on the 
tlav of halltovtiil rest, allhon.eh the o]i))ortnnity ean 
he .sotaired only at the etisi tif the sweat of the hrow 
ami the saerifiee tif the etmseienee tif their enslaved 
fellow-men. I'me. in this matter there have heen 
many and nohlti e-veej^itnis—mereaiitile, mt:n who. 
wishin!* themselves lor tin' ea,lm of tin: Sahlialh. 
liave het'n eaet'r tti shelter it tor tdhers, ami wlm 
havt: s^lorionsly vimfiealetl their ('hristian ehaiaeter : 
yet it tells sadlv of thi' seltishness tif the a^e, that 
neither the |ilaints and the idt'ailinos, tin llu' one 
hand, nor the. joy ami the p-atitnth', on the other, of 
tht; transientiy enianeijiated jitisinu'ii eoulil ]irt'v<'nt 
tilt' rt'-imjiositii'ei of their fellers — the heartless 
l■rnt'lt.v whieh tlashetl their fn)i of rrlatlness anil 
tliankfnlness to the p-ounil, ami foreed the eiip of 
hitterness into their hands aeiain. Shall this wrom^t 
lit't'mlnredShall not this hint ho yet wijn'il from 
tiuv country's hrow ITnhridled lust of pun o.xhihits 
itself also in a wild spirit of speenlalion—in the 
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> norniiiii-, of liiiuiy curpoi’ato 

iiii'l ii: ;lir li'aiululoiit iiua-.uri‘S ailoplod iii •■diu- 
in r.i' 11 who would individually shrink nil. i’. 
iVoiii -■u''h cxiirdlfnls. 'I'lic annals of onr raih.ay 
s)\i I'ulatioii' ]iivsi«nt so dark a jiassaoc in our coni- 
ni.'i'. kd hi-tory, that i! may Will make an English- 
ina;: h!u-.h hoforc (iod and mankind. 

liiilhir tcndi'iiry of this g|.|i.'ration—onr that 
nni'! Im- rrgiii'drd with soirnm a[)|irrhrnsion — is llir 
trii'li ncy to hold and godless sjircnlation, under the 
oiiisr of a siihllr and siiiritnal srrliiirism. It is true 
that the more giM,-. and rrMd'iiig foiTiis id' inlididili 
have hern scouir 1 o|V the Jiiaifornis of .socirit In 
the Imnr't indignation of a imua! and, on the wludo, 
|•|•ligious [)ro]dr ; hut ii is no less iritu that Siitan 
and Ids enii'sarirs have returned to tlie assault witli 
dee|./T arliiiee.. ala! more |daU'ihle disguises. Now 
the I'dlde i^ i;ol to h.' ojieldi tra:n|ded underfoot, 
hilt I'ailier hi lraMsl l>y the ki-s of sei uiing loyalty 
and lo\,-. lioly Si'ri|d.ure i~ not to he wholly set 
a^ide ; hut it is to hi s,, umlerniini d, disloeali d, de¬ 
fined. that what is in-;dred and wh.if is not iiisjiirid 
—nhiif we must ri ei ive with nndouhling suhmission, 
and what \\i may 'it in jud.gnient u(>on and itiist 
tiv.av or emhraee. as we jilea'e, shidl he left, in utter 
ineertitude. 'File AVord of (iod must,.he taken tilto- 
gcthei-. oi-rije'-ted altogether: evem- ]ire(‘i(.us jiara- 
grajih : yea. eievy [u'l ."ions seiilenee in eveiy jiar;i- 
graidi ; yea. evei-y ]iri cioits word id' every sentein'e 
(d’ every liaragrajdi, must ho rooeived as Divine, or 
(d'o we shall have no rertiiinty id' truth, an! no eon- 
fideiioe of f.iith. 'Fhe teniide of insjuration mu-i 
stand as a whole, or fall tis a whole. Ttdm on, one 
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sir.IK', mill voll rllllmi^i T mill ('llfl’i lllc lllO ClltilM 
slrn'itlurK. Vet, Imw liir^cU’ at fliis luoiiicut arc 
OUT iiiiivcTi-iti''S. our lialls of scioiico, our pojaihir 
lorliiri"^, our cnri'ciil. jioriodirals, laintod with a 
i-atiipiialislir loavcii! IIow lias (loriiiaii “ Iraiis- 
coiulcnla'iMu ' hci ii iiiijiorlod whotosalo,— tliough 
!in\\ lilllr worth tlio hiiiiorialioii I 'I’liou it has 
hooii rclailod lo a iiiiudior of huckstoriiig sojihists, 
wh'i trade ui>oii hunoiri'il ca/iittil, and ulrtil a reiui- 
taliiili fia' intelleetualiMii and s|iirilna]isni ; ad¬ 
ventures lavish of “ ereat swelling words of 
vanity," which hear the stamji of the Oonlinental 
mint. IMeanwhile many are in dane'er of heing 
hi'giiiled hy them ; foi- the cold credulity in which 
a largo mass of llio ]ico]de formerly rejtosed, 
htiving hcen hroken u]i, thousands have nncon- 
scionsly recoiled on universal douht --a fearful recoil ! 
'rhe iiKiuiring mind can llnd no n st. save in the 
siinjdicily ol a child-like faith ; a faith—not the child 
of sujierstition, hnt the olTspring of truth and know¬ 
ledge. 

lint there is an opposite ti'ndency not less iial- 
pahle nor less perilous. 'Whilst, on the one hand, 
a large portion of tlu' community are rushing' into 
wild theory, and. having hrcdvcn loose from every 
mooring, are drifting down the cunont of reckless 
conjecture: on the other hand there is a jiowerful 
tide which has set in Lowaids the yawning abyss of 
jiriestcraft and ropeiy. What an astminding con¬ 
trast !—one stri'am dashing on towards univor.sa'' 
scepticism, another streatn running steadily in the 
direction of blank-credulity! Yet the one, in no 
small degiee, oc.-a.-i.iiis the other, like the hack 
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vi.iti r ciiii'i il l>y iiii (ij'i'nshij; i'.iioil, iMiinl.-, wliich 
.-liiiiik with hiUTipv IViiisi llio L,'ii!jih hrtiMiii ar’in- 
;iili lity. hiin.k il Iiy tlicir very liTror, iiliniL^c into iho 
■ 'PI PI'-ill' i';i;i|pli-si ivoiii, wliii-h iiiirriop^ tliciii iiloiii; in 
t'lp' (liri-i tiipn ppI' lioiiii'. 'I'o cscajic tlio cold liand of 
inlidclily, they ri'l>oniid into th.' iron of .InCulii- 

)pihn. Al.i- lor til.'Ill ! they do lull rn^li iVoni (.'liuryh- 
ili' to dll'll iipppii Scylhi. Woiihl thiil th<o hiid round 
l!ic irii.’. till' only inlidliliiliu—iin inrullihility not 
111 ciU'th, hilt ol'lli'iivcn; not hniolil hy ninii, or I'roin 
intduions of inon, lint hy the Spirit of tiod, from 
(iodV onn Ih'cord of Irntli. ’j'licso never deeei\ed 
liny man, and hy tliesi' no man ever deeeived 
another. Iii'teiid, however, of aiiehorine on the roek 
of l)i\iiii' leaehino. nilliihers have drifted into tin' 
ipiii-k ninds of hnnian antliorify. Truly it pre.-ienl.ii 
a )phenonienoii which pliilo'opliy cannot sohe, that 
not a few literary men-—aeiile. relleetiie men—men 
full of ye.-d anil earin 'tne.'.-i —men aei|0: inled witli 
1 hi'y Serijp'ine, and familiar with I’roiestanI 'cnti- 
nient. that Midi men nliotild have heeii aide to 
'Walhiw the ah'iirplilio', and accept the eiiormiliis, 
of the I'ajial .-V'tem 1 

It i'l ah'oliilely impossihle to aeeomit for the 
]pri>dio\ on any other pi'inei|de than that which the 

old ol (iod siijijilies: that heeaiiM'.iindi jiersons 
•• reeeiwd not the love of the truth, that they miohthe 
Mived.”—knowinoit in their heads, whilst they em 
hraced il not in tlieii'hearts,—“for thi.s cause (iod 
ha' sent tlieni an energy of error, that they should 
heliesti the lie"—the matchless, the nii asiireless 
lie ol I’opery. If there be not judicial hlindiiess ; if 
there be not soiuctliing preternatural in the spell 
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which blinds them, their conduct exhibits a moral 
and metaphj sical anomaly which baffles all analysis; 
nor let it be forgotten that the very plenitude of our 
privileges, tlio very conimonness of the, light of 
truth—if we take no pleasure in that light, but rather 
love darknc.ss—does the more ex 2 )oso us to the just 
but fearful retribution of becoming the victims of 
delusion. 

Since the age we live in has such antiigonistic 
tendencies, it cannot be doubted that we are hist 
afiproaelnng to a terrible collision and eonlliet of 
ojiinion. It was foretold, years ago, by a man of 
jienetrating genius, who, reasoning from the jiast, 
in some measure forecast the future, that “ the 
ne.\t war in Europe would be a war of opinion, 
and the mo.st dreadful the world ever witnessed.” 
May we not add, fi-oni existing signs, A war of 
rKli(/miiSi o])inion ? and conseipiently more terrible still. 
How Intense, how intolerant is opinion becoming! 
What power, what energy, what suju'omacy, has it 
aeipiired! Men used to ask, “ What is there in an 
oi>inion ? No reflecting man will ask so flijipant a 
question now. '\^^lat is in an ojiinion ? T\vo hun¬ 
dred millions of civilised men are the slaves of an 
opinion, and that ojiinion makes them the vassals 
of “The Max of Sin.” What is in an opinion? 
The glorious Ih'ionuation was the fruit of a mighty 
ojiinion. What is in an ojiinion ? The magnificent 
revolution which jdaced our rrotestant dynasty on 
the throne of these realms was the embodiment of 
a resistless ojiinion. Yes ! the opinions of men rule 
them. National opinion is virtually the ruler of a 
free jieoj'le. 'J’he time is coming when men must 
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liulil tlic'ir opinions with tenacity. \Micther wrong 
or riglit. hiiscJ on trnth or on falsehood, they wilt 
he coinjielled to grasp them tirnily. The anchorage 
wliicli Avill serve for the cfilin will not serve for tlie 
storm. The anchor cast in the sand may hold the 
vessel while she rides on her own shadow I’cflected 
on the' glassy deep ; but wlien the tcmjiest lashes the 
oc.ean into fury, and the billows begin to dash against 
the bark, then must her moorings be proved. 

As a. oonseijueuce of the activity of ojtinion, there 
js a startling tendency to lawlessness and anarchy. 
The more men are stinndated-to think for themselves, 
if thi y have hut partial and suitcriicial intelligence, 
the more will they deem themselves wiser than their 
ti'achers, ami he disj)osed to burst all ri'st.raints, make 
light of e.vperienee, and tramj>le upon the precedents 
of the jiast. Yet wisdom must always revere the 
hoary head, whether of an individual or of ages long 
gone by. 'J’hose ages have bequeathed to us trea¬ 
sures of iintrnction, and we. are fools if we fling 
them away. Ihit now how often do the rash and 
the vain niaki^ a mock of antiquity! How little is 
left of deferential sentiment! How from the nurseiy 
ujiwards do inipatiimce of control and defiance of 
authority dis])lay theinselviis! All would rule, none 
obey. A spirit of change, a lust of jevolution, is 
abroad. Cireat is the danger, lest iik our anxiety to 
reform, we. should unwittingly destroy; lest in 
weighing out anchors, we should be driven abroad 
on a shoreless sea. It is impossible to watch too 
jealously this exorbitant disposition to burst asunder 
every formulary and rend in pieces eveiy institution. 
In pursuit of they know not what—some vague 
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and visionary good—ninltitudes follow after wandor- 
stars, Avliilst they turn their backs on tlic fixed 
stars by which they ought to shape theu- course. 
Far be it from us, them, to lend ourstilves to the wild 
schemes and enterprises which agitate so many. 
Let us stand fast by our tried and time-honoured 
institutions, seeking to restore, not to subvert—to 
purify, not to deface. 

It is time that we should now ti'ansfer our atteti- 
tion from the tendemiies to the exigencies of the age. 
What are its demands on those who would be faith 
till to their God and to their country? From its 
tendencies we shall best infer its exigencies. 

In the outset nothing is more ui-gcntly required 
for these tinuis than strong, vivid, commanding faith. 
The comparative tranquillitj' which the church of 
Christ so long enjoyed, and more especially in our 
own favoured country, has led to much lax profession 
—has served to enervate faith. Even where there is 
reality of religion, it has cither become sorely secu 
larised, or else has degenerated into a. devotional 
sentimentixlity,—a inatter of frames and feelings. 
Ijittlc is to be found of t.hat manly, robust, ener¬ 
getic faith which—njoicing in the truth, and em¬ 
bodying itself in living character—raises a man 
above jictty,motives, and gives a divine elevation 
and constiuicy to his course. Our faith has become 
iruii't, it must be quickened; it h,as become relaxed, 
it must be braced anew'. We must come into close 
contact with tljo stupendous realities of the world 
unseen: and tlicy must tell upon our souls with 
such might and mastery, that we shall “ count all 
things but loss for the excellency of the knowledge 
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of riirist Jt'sns our Lordand that nothing shall 
move us, so that we may finish our eonr!^' w ith 
and be true to the standard of tin; Captain of our 
salvation. IN'o want for the ago on wliich wo are 
entering, or rathi'r on which we have enlerod, more 
of the living faith of the noble army of maiTyrs, who, 
when cast into the dungeon, stretched on the rack, 
or bound to the stake, kept their eye ti.xed on Him 
who is invisible, and so endured through all, and 
triumi>hed over all. In their souls, the things un¬ 
seen and eternal so overpowered and ovei-.shadowed 
the things seen and temporal, that their bodily suf¬ 
ferings were forgotten in their spiritual hopes; and 
the joy of heaven made them insensible to the 
agonies of the fle.sh. This is the faith, the fortitude, 
we want. For, though we are not yet called to the 
martyr's sufferings, or the martyr's (U'own, we are 
calb'd to e.vereise that boldness and decision of 
})rofession which is jiroof sigainst the scorn of liberal¬ 
ism, and the sneer of intellectual pride. AVe need 
such stedfastness of choice, such godly courage, as 
will lead us to say in danger or in doubt, “Let 
God be for us, and we care not who is against us.” 
“Give us his smile with the frown of all things, 
rather than his frown with the smile of all things. 
Anything hut his anger, anything irilh hie love.” 

1‘rom such a lieiny and commu'mliny faitli will 
spring—what the times on which we are fallen 
specially demand—constancy of puipose, issuing in 
consistency of act ion. 'VVliat is it of all things that has 
involved our countrj', that has involved my own be¬ 
loved Church—for I speak in rcfeience to her as a 
churchman—that has involved our social relations 
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in tJie state of embarriissnicnt, coinpl(!xitj-, and pcr- 
Jiiexity, iu ivliicli it must l)o acknowledged they are 
at the present moment involved? Kniphatically, 
and without hesitation, we answer— Iiicunsislajtctj. 
How many of our ecclesiastical rulei’S—how many 
of our leading statesmen, have entangled them¬ 
selves in a network of almost inextricable diffi¬ 
culties, the result of temporising concessions, in¬ 
determinate ojiinions, and irresolute proceedings! 
What the age, above all things, looks for is, men in 
the Church, nnm in the Cabinet, men in the senate, 
who will dai’e to think aright, dare to enunciate 
what they think, luid dare to carry out what they enun¬ 
ciate. At this very jtincturc, can wo ovei'-estimate 
the necessity for men at the lichn of the State, mid 
at the helm of tlie Church, who will look with un¬ 
wavering eye to the pole-star of princiido, and set 
the helm of the vessel true to that point; men who 
will not veer about with the shifting wind ; nor ho 
misguided by the meteors ■ which shoot across their 
coui'se ; men who w'ill not he led by opinion, but 
w’ill lead opinion right? The nation is sound at tlie 
core, true to its Protestant princijiles, loyal to its 
Protestant Queen ; and what it needs is stateemsn 
gifted with sufficient practical wisdom, and endowed 
with sufficient moral courage, to steer the country 
in its politicoM-eligions affairs through the straits 
and shoals aliead,—as on the one himd with all equity, 
impai'tiality, and forbearance ; so on the other, with 
all boldness, openness, and detennination. The 
nation would bear such statesmen in triumph on its 
shoulders, and requite them with the fullest grati¬ 
tude. Thank God! we have hcaid a note from the 
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frunipct of 0110 of our rulers that sounded ch.'ar 
and •• l•(•l•tiUll.” AVc might liave fancied i;hat it 
an echo li\>iii the glorious times of Queen Elizabeili, 
when unflinching statesmen piloted the tossed 
politj' of England into the haven where it has so 
long, with few great disturbances, .anchored in i>eace. 
May the blast which has cheered us prove the 
]irt.‘ludc to deeds in harmony with the sound. Good 
words are liravi! things; but good deeds are hr,aver 
far. Should tio state policy—I almost hate the 
word; for Stato policy can never he jiolitic if it he 
not governed by Stato principle, and State priindjilo 
must he governed by tlic Word of God—should no 
tortuous State jiolicy belie tbo hopes wliic.h have been 
inspired, Britain will iiuhaal he graleful; hut sliould 
tile results disai»])oint the fair and reasonable e.xpect- 
atious of right-minded men, there will he engeinlered 
a sense of betrayal—not to say a hitter feeling of 
rcsentnieiit, from the veiy tlioiiglit of wliich we I'ecoil. 
May there he no room, no reason, for such feeling! 
Let us have consistent hishojis, consistent states¬ 
men, consistent senators. Let the ad mini strati on of 
the church in all her dioceses ho consistent. Let the 
legislation of tlic State for all its subjects, whether in 
Enghiiul, in Ireland, or in Canada, bo consistent. 
Wherever the sceptre of onr gracious Queen sways 
the mighty population which God h»s placed under 
her rule, there let there bocongruityof government— 
tliere freedom and security for the great principles 
on which our throne and constitution are founded,— 
security against all insidious and daring inva¬ 
sions, from whatever quarter they may spring — 
but most of all, if they come from tiie ancient, here- 
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ditaiy, iniplaculilc enemy of Protestant England, lier 
GJiurcb, lier Monarcliy, and her liberties! Con 
sisfency then is our first great want. We have been 
plunged into our present humiliating einhairass 
ineuts fi’oni abandoning it: we can be extricated 
from tlicin only by I’ctuming to it. God and man 
honour a consistent course. Neither God nor man 
will lionour lui inconsistent career. Give; me tlie 
man that is true, to his colours, even though he he 
true to false colours, rather than the man who has 
no colours at all; or if he has them, never holds 
tliem fast. 

Put the present epoch challenges from the soldiers 
of the Cross not only special resolution, but tran¬ 
scendent energy, promi>titude, and efl’ort. The world 
is springing forward with terrific force. Are the 
peoidc of God to keep pace with the world? Are 
they, iis they ought, to take the lead of it, instead of 
following in its wake? Arc they to shajie its course, 
or merely to act us a dra,g on its whe,<ds ? Is Chris¬ 
tianity to assert its place and power in the great 
revolutions which ai’c in jirogrcss or in prospect? Is 
it to control tlic movements of the social hody— 
counteracting the evil and sustaining the good ? 
Then must the children of light rise to the occasion. 
They must put forth sevenfold energy. Time 
presses — the current of events is rushing j)ast. 
Action must be prompt, that it may be availing. 
“ Up end be doing!” should be tlie watchword of 
every Christian at this juncture. Every man can 
do something for his faith, for his countiy, for 
his God; and what his hand findeth to do, let 
him do it with all his might. I have spoken fear- 
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lessly and unreservedly of the faults end of Uie 
tlulics of public men ; but, at the same tiyic, let nw 
speak no loss faithfully to you. After all, a Govoni- 
ineiit, constituted as that of England now is, can ho 
regarded as little idse than the e.vponent of the voice 
of the nation. If so, then if tlic mind of the nation 
is not made known, the fault rests with the nation. 
liCt its voice be uncquivoeally heard, and then if it 
be not fairly e.';i)oiuided, the guilt will not lie on the 
j)eoj)le, but on tliosc who refuse to give effect to the 
j)Cople's voice. • 

Far, however, be it from me to tiy to concentrate 
your energies merely or mainly on national and 
political objects. My address is to the young; and 
for them any undue proininema! in ])uhlie affairs 
would be unseemly, and might be j)crilous, endan¬ 
gering their soberness of mind, and alicTrn*ing their 
attention from the immediate (luti<‘s of their station. 
But we feel assured that we are urging you to what 
is not only in keeping with the duties of your posi¬ 
tion, and in himnony with the health and jjeace of 
your minds, but to that which is absolut(;ly essential 
to the highest efficiency in your calling, and tlie true 
enjoyment of serenity of mind, when we urge catdi 
one of you in your respective stations to be a wit¬ 
ness—a living, burning witness—for Christ and his 
truth. 

It is not so much tlie word of God'on the page— 
in the letter—as the word of God in the heart, in 
the. life, and on the lip of Christ’s people, which is 
mighty through God to the pulling down of tlie 
sti-ongholds of sin and heresy. ’ It is the living 
testimony, not alone from tlie tongue of the preacher. 
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but as insinuated by tlie elo<iucnce of cxattiplo, cn- 
toreed by -tbc beauty of holiness, brought home in 
the daily intercourse and conversation of ordinaiy 
life,—it is this, above all, which tells mightily upon 
tire moral and spiritual condition of the commmiily. 
It is this which hest vindicates and propagates the 
trutl) of God. Increase of this hallowing influence 
is most of all to be desired. And bitterly sliould 
we bewail it, were the stupendous nioveinerit which 
has stirred the nation from its depths, exhaust itself 
in wild eil'ervesconce, or terminate in legislative enact¬ 
ment ; ratlier may it resemble the overflowing of the 
Nile, which, after the floods have subsided, leaves its 
■fnietifying waters in the trenehes and channels cut 
to receive llicni, that so they may long afterwards 
iiTigate and fertilise the land. God grant that what 
we wit.nc.ss with trembling joy, may not jirove a mere 
land-flood, swelling for a moment and then jiassing 
away, leaving little save slime and shale behind, lie 
it ours to foiTU the resci'voirs iuid atpieducts whicdi 
shall reserve and distribute the waters, tliat they 
may enrich and beautify our country with abiding 
fruits of godliness, and charity, and zeal. More espe¬ 
cially, as the crisis emjdiatically demands, let ns 
gii'd ourselves to our duty in relation to our Itomish 
fellow-countrymen. I^et it not bo forgotten, that, 
whaU-verbe the dejit.h of their darkness, and whatever 
may be the conscious duj)licity and hypocrisy, which 
we cannot, in all charity, but impute, to many of tlie 
hierarchy and piiesthood — let it not be forgotten, 
that the great mass of the laity are to be i)itied 
nithcr than blamed; are the deceived, rather than 
the deceivers; ai'e the dupes of the imposture, and 
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not its authors. Nor let us forget that it is gi-uce 
which has made us to differ. It is God,•in his gdo’d 
providence, w’ho has granted to us an open Bible, 
worship in our own tongue, freedom to serve God 
according to his Word, enfranchisement from priestly 
despotism, and all that makes England great, 
glorious, and free. Let us rciincmber this, and be 
humbled for our unfaithfulness, not elated by our 
privileges. Shame to us, that we should have to 
own, in the middle of the nineteenth centmy, tliat 
the lleformation, instead of mari!liing on victori 
ously, is actually retreating before its oft-dcfcal<-d 
foe ! Incredible disgrace ! ’Can it be that the dark 
ness of Popery is driving before it the light of pri 
mitivc Christianity? It could not be were it not 
for the dastardliuess, the worldliness, and the faith 
lessness of the professing church of Christ. The 
truth has been betrayed, it could not be overcome. 

Jjong since would Protestantism have left no 
fettered slave of Rome within the boundaries of our 
Sovereign’s dominions, had the successors of the Lati- 
mors, the Craumers, the iiidbys, and tlic noble army 
of martyrs, carried forward the glorious ciiterimse 
devolved upon them, in the spirit and the power 
in which it began. Heroes of tlie Cross ! ye won 
your immortal victories in the face af the world 
embattled against you ; and camiok we, with every 
shelter of tlie law, with every vantage-ground for 
proclaiming die tmth—^cannot we maintain the 
conquests whicli ye gained—cannot we turn back the 
inundation of error, and thus, in tlie most illustrious 
and effectual way, baffle the aggressions of the 
Papacy, and cut away all ground for attempting to 
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force upon us an illegal and disloyal hierarchy, by 
fe&ving noi one serf of Rome within the bosom of 
our free country? Let us believe as our martyred 
forefathers believed, act as they acted, pray as they 
prayed, and, if needs be, suffer as tliey suffered,— 
there can be no doubt of the result. We have slept, 
whilst the enemy has been sowing tares. Our 
apathy has hardened many. Romanists supposed 
us to be altogether indifferent to our faith, so little 
did we emulate their zeal. Wliat did not they do to 
make proselytes*'’ Wliat did we to make converts ? 
But already, as I can testifj'.thc spirit evoked amongst 
many of the clergy, and more especially amongst 
many of our Protestant working-men. yes 1 and of our 
young men and young women, too, in Manchester, 
has had an electrifying effect on tlie minds of the 
Romanists. Not a few of them are frequenting 
our churches:—numbers of them are attending a 
course of lectures addressed expressly to them, de¬ 
livered with all tenderness, forbearance, and love ; 
and one after another is coming out of' Babylon, 
no more to partake of her sins, or be exposed to her 
jdagues. My fear is not so much from the Papacy 
as from ourselves. It can have no power at all 
against u.s, except it he given it from above ; and no 
power will be given it, unless to punish our luke¬ 
warmness and. unfaithfulness. To avert such a 
judgment, there must be repentance, and fruits meet 
for repentance. We must not glory in our privileges, 
but be abased for our unfruitfulness. A spirit of 
humiliation would become us far better than a spirit 
of vain confidence. We may boast of the land of 
the Bible; we may pride ourselves on our intellect- 
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nal light and social freedom; but I tell you these 
will be feeble safeguards against the aggressions* of 
Home, should they bolster us on a haughty, carnal, 
impenitent security; our advantages will preci¬ 
pitate our downfall, except our profiting be made 
commensurate with them. 

And let me not fail to remind you that the crisis 
is urgent. I am no prophet, yet I forecast and fore¬ 
told, years ago, the present outrageous attempts of 
the Papacy. For doing so, how were Protestant 
watchmen branded as bigots and aHarmists ! though 
now, we may fairly ask. Was there not cause for our 
forebodings and forewarnings ? I am no prophet, 
yet I venture again so far to anticipate the future, 
as to warn you, that we are only just entering on the 
mighty struggle. On our own part, we must not 
mistake a burst of emotion for enduring and irre¬ 
pressible energy. Nor, on tlie other side, must we 
mistake perfidious parley, or seeming submission, 
for a surrender of the field. Popery, like the wild 
swan on the bosom of the lake, knows when to row 
her state proudly along the surface, and w'hen, on 
descrying the fowler, to dive beneath the waters till 
she has eluded her adversary. Give her time, and 
she will emerge again more lordlily than before. Be 
assured, then, that we are entering upon a period of 
uncommon conflict and trial. Th» destiny of our 
country, and of our country’s faitli, will be largely 
determined by the course of events during the next 
seven years. Our apprehension, indeed, is more 
from the friendship than from the hostility of Popeiy. 
Her “great words,” her arrogant attempts, do not 
tdarm us. We do not regard them as the broadsides 
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qf a man-of-war equipped for the battle, but rather 
as the sighal-guus of a sinking ship, telling to the 
startled world that the ark of the Papacy is among 
the breakers. But so gigantic a bark can never go 
down without a tremendous catastrophe ; and Bri¬ 
tain, if entangled with her, cannot fail to be over¬ 
whelmed in her doom. Our hope of escape is in 
keeping as far as possible from the fomidcring wreck, 
lest we shonld be absorbed in the vortex which it 
will occasion. Should England share in the guilt 
of Antichrist, England will share in his desolation. 

But whilst tlie age requires that we should act 
with promptitude and boldness, it no less requires 
that we should act with wisdom and discretion. The 
more j'ou crowd a vessel witli canvas, the more she 
needs her ballast, and tlie more cautiously must you 
steer her course. If, therefore, tlicre must be re¬ 
doubled ardour and activity, there ought also to be 
redoubled watchfulness and wisdom. Never rush 
blindly forward ; never obey mere impulse. Always 
know what you do; know why you do it, and then 
do it with all your heart. “ Young metv exhort to 
be sober minded,” is the great lesson the Spirit of 
God left to his ministers to inculcate upon you, be¬ 
loved ; therefore, in your zeal, never cast away your 
prudence; never abandon “ the wisdom that cometh 
from above, which is first pure, then peaceable, gen¬ 
tle, and easy to be intreated, full of mercy and good 
fruits, without partiality, and without hypocrisy.” 

Need it be added that unity and combination 
amongst the disciples of Christ are imperatively 
called for by the circumstances of the day ? When 
bad men conspire, good men must combine. No- 
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thing could he more suicidal at this juncture than 
disunion. We mmt he one. If we cannot see cye’tb 
eye, yet we must act hand in hand. If common 
dangers must rally, common truths must concen¬ 
trate, us. 

Let there I e magnanimity; let there he enlarge¬ 
ment of heart, as befits the great occasion. Get rid 
of prejudices; get rid of jealousies; take pains to 
find out points of agreement, instead, of points of 
difference. Lay aside the sectarian microscope; 
take the telescope of faith: forces‘of darkness are 
marshalling: shall not the armies of light converge ? 
Whilst we grasp our principles more firmly than 
ever, let us not hesitate to discard our prejudices. 
How much that we confound with the former really 
belongs to the latter! Let .us winnow the chaff from 
the wheat. Ijct us covet and cultivate an enlarged 
and catholic spirit—a spirit the opposite to the 
bigotry of Home, which will allow none to he 
saved out of her own narrow pale. We want a 
catholicity so broad as to embrace a brother, what¬ 
ever the uniform he may wear, or however we may 
march in different regiments. You may have seen, 
whilst all was calm and sunshine, a flock of sheep 
scattered abroad, reposing at tlieir case, or sporting 
about the pasture; but when they des(jped a storm 
mustering afar, and the heavens bjackening with 
the gathering tempest, they forthwith sought the 
shelter of some rock or spreading tree, and pressing 
side to side, found in the common shelter, and in 
their mutual contact, safety, comfort, and support. 
Ought it not to be thus with tire sheep of the 
heavenly Shepherd? Ought not they, now that they 
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see the horizon darkening, and hear the distant mut* 
tenng of the thunder, to flock nearer to the Bock 
of ages, and, by so doing, nearer to each other? 
The nearer we come to Christ, the nearer we shall 
come to Christ’s members. Unity is of God, dis¬ 
union is of Satan. If we be not drawn together by 
charity, we shall be driven together by persecution. 

It yet remains to be added that the grand requisite 
for this age, as indeed for every age, but most of all 
for such an one as the present, is earnest, personal, 
practical godliness. Nothing else will abide the 
fiery ordeal. Whatever is of earth, will soon pass 
away. Whatever is of God, it will endure. “ The 
world passeth away, and the lust thereof, but he that 
doetli the will of God abideth for ever.” “ Every 
plant that our heavenly Father hath not planted, 
will be rooted up” by the coming whirlwind. His 
plants will only be rooted the more deeply. Ex¬ 
perimental religion is the great indispensable. If 
there be two passages in Scripture that more than 
all others ought to be engraven on the heart of every 
servant of Christ Jesus at this crisis, they are these: 
“ Ye are the light of the world.” “ Ye are the salt of 
the earth.” All the spiritual light in the world is 
entrusted to the faithful. All tlie heavenly salt in 
the world is<committed to them in behalf of mankind 
at large. Woe^o tliem then if their lamps become 
dim—if their salt lose its savour! The heathen world 
is waiting to receive salvation at our hands. Look, 
whilst we are dark and tempestuous at home, still 
God is speeding calmly the work, and opening up 
the way. of the messengers of mercy in remotest 
lands. It comforts the mind of the Christian, when 
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chafed and wearied with strife and vexation at home, 
to climb the mountain of faith and hope,*nd surVby 
the distant landscape, and behold how the fields are 
white unto the harvest; how deserts are begin¬ 
ning to blossom as the rose; how the hei-alds 
of grace are pursuing tlieir unimpeded path, 
whilst fruits of love and peace spring up around 
their footsteps. The work of God must not stand 
still. Neither at home nor abroad must it be ne¬ 
glected. If with one hand we must grasp our 
V. eapons to defend the truth, with the other we must 
1>M Id in the celestial architecture. Without the 
i'ormer tlie latter would be hindered ; without the 
latti r the former would be vain. Let us joy over the 
fields of missionary success. God be praised that 
if anti-Christ were ever to plant again his sti;ong- 
holds on Britain’s shores, and bring her into bitter 
bondage, God, in the thousand infant churches 
of Pagan lands, would be still confessed in 
tile pure, simple faith which our forefathers re¬ 
ceived from apostolic messengers, and which our 
martyred reformers restored to us at the expense 
of their blood. Some of us, as pilgrims or as 
exiles, might go and find our Protestant primitive 
Christianity flourishing in the heart of India, or 
in die recesses of Africa. At all evepj;s, we must 
prosecute our glorious mission. We, must be about 
our Master’s business. But for this end, there must 
be love in our hearts, and light in our understand¬ 
ings. If we have light without love, we shall be 
powerless. If we have love without light, we shall 
go astray. Light mthout love makci Satan*; light 
with love makes Gabriel. 
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Nothing can be a substitute for genuine godliness 
Lk’e, therefore, near to God. Do not rob tlie cham¬ 
ber of devotion, whilst you do not desert the field of 
public service. Suffer not your oamestni'ss in doing 
good to othere to bereave your closet of its stated 
seasons of communion. You must get into contact 
■with the Rock of ages, that your salt may continue 
savoury. You must constantly “ buy" oil from “ tliem 
that sell,” else your lamp will “ go out.” Seasons of 
special conflict and excitement ought to be season- 
of special prayer and intercession. Here is tie' r^ 
source of the Christian warrior. And from many ;■ 
stirring page in the history of the Church, we learn 
that when the faithful liave striven hardest, they have 
prayed most fervently. The struggle abroad lias sent 
them the more intensely to the mercy-seat for aid 
and thence they have issued forth anew, neriii'd and 
harnessed for the battle. Controversy has rouse i 
them for devotion, and devotion braced Ibein for 
controversy. Witness Wickliffe. Luther. 1 
Latimer: giants in conflict, were they not mighty in 
prayer ? 

Oh that a spirit of grace and supplication were 
poured out upon the land! This would sustain our 
energy; this would ballow our ardour: this would 
guide aright all our efforts; this would be the ]>lcd;,c 
and tlie harbinger of success. 1 thaidc God our 
great Protestant movement lias hitlierto been cha¬ 
racterised by singular forbearance, as well as by a 
general tone of scriptural and devotional sentiment. 
May tliis indicate the secret working of tlie Holy 
Gliost )► If God be not with us, all is vain. 'J'o 
trust in man, to make flesh our arm, will be to chal- 
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Icngc the curse of God. Humiliation, not exulta¬ 
tion, confession, not defiance, must be our resour<!fcT 
After all, they are God’s pleading people behind the 
scenes who most influence and direct events ; for it 
is in answer to prayer that all things below are 
governed by Him who governs all things. If the 
hands of Moses, when held up, made Israel prevail: 
ami if those hiinds, when they hung down, yielded 
iho mastery to Amalek; so then, will not the sup¬ 
pliant hands of the devout in England, if lifted up 
vldiout wcai^ing, baflle all the powei’s of Antichrist? 
V\'e have been challenged to determine the con¬ 
troversy .at the Throne of Grace ; let us do so, and 
here can he no doubt of the issue. The mystic 
lock of llritain’s riti-oiigth lies in the spirit of prayer 
amongst her faithful people. That shora, she would 
bo powi'rless in the hands of her enemies. They 
vould jnit out her eyes, and force her to make sport 
for tiiom. Prayer then—untiring prayer, is our great 
re.siio . . Pray for our rulers. Do not blame until you 
have prajed for them, and then you will be slow to 
blame them, even when they are blameworthy. 
Pray for our beloved Queen, never before so deeply 
ch( rished in the hearts of her devoted people. 
Praj' for her councillors, never more needing Divine 
counsel than in this emergency. Pray,for her Par 
liament, about to be assembled, an4 hardly ever as¬ 
sembled under more grave ,and anxious circum¬ 
stances, since the time when Parliament met to call 
over William of Orange to rescue our land from im¬ 
pending ruin. Pray for them, therefore, that “ God 
would be pleased to direct and prosper all their con¬ 
sultations to tlie advancement of His glory, tlie good 
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of His church, tlie safety, honotir, and welfare of our 
Sovereign tnd her dominions: tliat all tilings may be 
so ordered and settled by their endeavours, upon the 
best and surest foundations, that peace and happi¬ 
ness, truth and justice, religion and piety, may be 
established among us for all generations.’V Take 
tiien for your watchwords at this critical juncture : 
—Wait, work, watch, pray. Wait; be not im]>atient. 
“ Tarry the Lord's leisured” Work : do not wait in 
supineness and apathy, but with all diligence and 
determination. Watch: for perils and foes are on 
every side. And, above all, pray, hearkening dili 
gently to the Voice which whisj)ers in your ears— 
“ Come, my people, enter tliou into thy chambers, 
and shut thy doors about tliee: hide thyself as it 
were for a little moment, until tlie indignation be 
overpast.” 
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INDIA AND ITS EVANGELIZATION. 


TiiJi subject of om‘Lecture for this evening is that of 
“ India and its Evangelization.” On a theme so vast, 
it is inipossihle to attempt more than tlie selection of 
a few topics; and on these topics it were blind teme¬ 
rity to promise more Ilian a few cursory notices. 

At the outset, however, allow mo to e.\press the 
heartfelt pleasure I enjoy in having to deal with a 
subject, respecting which, in its grand distinguishing 
lineaments, there can be no real dilierence of opinion 
among sincerely professing Christians. Amid the 
saddening discords and divergencies that have alien¬ 
ated and separated the hearts, not merely of individual 
believers amongst us, but of entire communities, the 
evangelization of the heatlien has often operated with a 
softening, healing, re-imitizing influence. Would to 
God tliat its happy influence, in this respect, were 
not limited to friendly greetings and salutations at 
public meetings, anniversaries, or asfsemblies ; but 
went forth ’diffusing its savour and fragraney through 
the pulpit and the press, the social circle and tlie 
family home! For, after fair words and fervid 
speeches, in the presence of multitudes, about tlie 
desirableness and necessity of mutual harmony, peace, 
and brotherly love, have excited tire dreams and the 
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^visions of a halcyon calm, and men have been be¬ 
ginning ekgerly to look out for the descent and in 
carnation of the spirit of forbeaiiuice and heavenly 
charity,—does it not tend to jolt and jar somewhat 
unpleasantly on one’s feelings when, instead of being 
kindly met with tlie anticipated olive branch of peace, 
one is rudely confronted by the unexpected apparition 
of a red-hot fire-brand fresh from the armoury of pro¬ 
longed warfare and strife ? And when we seriously 
reflect on the utterly sterile and profitless character 
of many at least of our points of contj-oversy, ought 
wo not to be humbled and confounded in the dust, to 
think that we should ever have felt ourselves neces¬ 
sitated to devote so much of all-valuable time to tlie 
thrice tliread-bare discussion of them? Surrounded, 
as we are, by myriads of poor blinded unbelievers in 
this land, and by hundreds of millions of perishing 
heathen in foreign realms, to whom, as to all others, 
life is so short and xmcertain, and the redemption of 
the soul so inestimably precious,—ought it not to be 
unto us a matter of shame and unfeigned sorrow, 
tliat, for the sake of objects so comparatively insigni¬ 
ficant and worthless, we should have been tempted 
to divert so much of thought and exertion from any 
of our evangelizing labours, whether at home or 
abroad? lerish, would I say, perish for ever, our 
petty paltry ddgmata respecting points of confessedly 
subordinate importance, rather than that the arch¬ 
enemy of souls should again have it in his power to 
convert them into an enginery for wasting the season 
of a doomed sinner’s prooation, fomenting the spirit 
of acrimony and unkindness, and rekindling the 
flames of unhallowed controversy and strife—and 
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that, too, in the very .sight of tlie unbelievers and 
the heathen, whom we profess to pity, and long'to 
save! If, unrestrained by the miracles of grace, and 
unawed by the grandeur of eternity, we desist not 
speedily,—^with what contemptuous scorn may all of 
these hurl back upon us our own arguments against 
the hatreds, the antipathies, and the discords, which 
constitute tlie very soil of an ever-divided and ever- 
diverging heathenism? With what ineflFable disdain, 
may they resent our most patlietical exhortations to 
mutual forbearance, kindliness, and‘love? And, oh! 
what a cutting, harrowing reflection is this,—that, 
under the influence of a blindfold zeal for a few points 
or dogmata of embodied littleness, which, if accu 
mulated to infinity, could never of themselves save a 
single soul, any of us should be induced to enact a 
part, calculated to repel numbers of the dying mul 
titudes around us from the tree of life, tlie leaves of 
w'hich are for the healing of the nations,—and fitted 
only to impel them to rush, with more frantic speed, 
into the embrace of an ever-yawning perdition! May 
the Lord have mercy on any, who, without being over 
homo by an imperative over-mastering necessity, may, 
directly or indii-ectly, contribute towards such a fatal 
consummation! and may we be endowed with the 
spirit that would prompt us to exclaira,tin words of 
tenderness more touching than ever.dropped from 
merely human lips—“Father, forgive them, for they 
know not what tliey do! ” 

But, without further preface, let us now direct 
your attention to India. In doing so, we must, at 
the outset, remind you that it is a country which 
is, as yet, comparatively little known. It is utterly 
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iistonishing how profound iho ignorance is which 
sfill pl•e^'^li^s respecting it tliroughout this land. 
Let it be rciucmbered, that, in point of magnitude, 
it is nearly equal to the whole of Europe, and 
let it also be renieinbcred, that it is not, eitlier jihy- 
sically, or socially, or religiously, a homogeneous 
countiy, as many amongst us seem to snpjiose— 
that it is a country of almost endless diversities, 
diversities existing even in the extreme. It is often 
jierfoctly surprising to liear the way in which 
India is sjioke^ of by nniribers in this lanil, who, 
in other riispeets. arc not devoid of intelligence. 
Wo cannot better illustrate the id^a which some 
])eople seem to have of it. than In- relating a little 
anecdote. A packet was sent from this country to 
India, containing two or three smaller ones; it was 
directed to Calcutta; on<' of the j>a<-kets was for 
myself, and two other packets were enclosed, with the 
reasonable requisition, that 1 should hand in one of 
them at llombay. and the other at Madras. As if a 
packet, sent to one of you here in London, contain¬ 
ing other two, were accompanii'd with a request, 
that one of these should be handed in by you at 
Gibraltar, and the other at St. I’ete.rsburgh ! How¬ 
ever, letting that pass,—you ofum hear India spoken 
of as if it Svere one enormous plain, covered with 
palm-trees ami cocoa-nut treirs, cotton and silk, 
sugar, indigo, rice, and other trojiical jirodiicts. Now 
let me again remind you that India is a country 
of infinite diversities. There are, indeed, plains 
in India the like of which, in natural resources and 
multiform associations, are not to be found in the 
whole W'orld besides. At all events, sure I am, with 
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reference to the great plain that is watered by the 
Ganges, that, on the surface of our gloBe, you will 
not find another teeming with such multitudes of 
'human beings, characterised by such varied and in¬ 
veterate habits, manners, and customs. It is a 
striking fact, that that single plain, or valley of the 
Ganges, as it is called, contains nearly twice as many 
inhabitants as are to be found in the whole of North 
and South America. But, while India has such plains, 
let it be remembered that it has also the highest 
mountains in the worlS; As to oilier physical di¬ 
versities,—if you look at the South of India, towai'ds 
Cape Comoriil, to the west, along tlie declivities 
of the hills of Malabar, you have them densely 
covered by immense primeval forests up to the 
very summits. Then if you go to the north-east, 
towards die Himalaya range, you see mountains 
magnificently clothed in like manner to the sum 
mits, with gigantic rhododendrons and other flower¬ 
ing trees interspersed through many of the woods, 
and difliising a brilliant radiance over them, as if 
they glowed with the roseate and purple hues of an 
orient mom, or basked amid the illusive play of a 
thousand rainbows. Again, if you go to the north¬ 
west of India, across the river Indus, to that long 
range of hills stretching southward from Atfghan 
istan to the sea. and now constituthig our bound- 
aiy, you look in vain for a tree there—^you look 
in vain for a shnib there—you look in vain for a 
weed there—you look in vain for a particle of soil 
there. The whole range seems as if it had been 
subjected to one grand conflagration, which had 
burnt up alike trees, and shrubs, and weeds, and 
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soil. Once more, while you go to Bengal and other 
extensive flats of alluvial deposit, and have a soil of 
inexhaustible fertility, you may go to other regions 
where you find vast plains witli no soil, or a soil wholly 
unproductive—regions impregnated or strewn over 
wiUi salt, as with a glittering mantle of hoar-frost; or 
regions of parched and burning sand, just as barren 
as the very deserts of Africa. And then, as to pro¬ 
ducts, you have all tlie varieties on earth’s surface con- 
gi'egated in India. You go idong its plains—tliere 
you find all the |)roducts of tlie tropics; you ascend 
its hills—there you find all the products of tlie 
temperate zone ; you go up towards the eminences 
of everlasting snow, and there you find all the pro¬ 
ducts of tlie arctic climes. In short, if you look at 
India, in its physical aspects, you will soon discovei 
that it is a real epitome of the whole world. 

Now, it may truly be said that all these outward phy¬ 
sical diversities are merely tj'pes and symbols of tlie 
social, tlie moral, and tlie religious diversities which 
prevail tliroughout the country. People hear com¬ 
monly of Hindus and Hindu idolaters, and these, 
doubtless, constitute the vast mass, or aggregate; but 
let it be remembered, that, up and down these inter¬ 
minable forests and rolling hills and swelling moun¬ 
tains, there «are numbers of tribes scattered, and my¬ 
riads of individuals composing these tribes ; so tliat 
probably there will not be fewer than seven or eight 
millions of human beings, that up to this hour are 
not to be distinguished from the barbarians that roam 
over the wildernesses of Africa, or prowl through the 
islands of the Pacific Ocean. And the greater part 
of these are in a loose, general sense, our fellow- 
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subjects! So that if there are any who, like Rouj- 
seau, are smitten witli the love of sailige or bar¬ 
barian life, they have only to go to India, and they 
can be introduced at once to millions of fellow- 
subjects, who exemplify not the poetical ideal, but 
the stem realities of such life. Then, again, you 
have at least ton or twelve millions of the followers 
of the false prophet, that are dispersed abroad 
in various proportions, from one end of India to 
the other, exhibiting numberless modifications of 
Mohammedan faith and practice. The greater part 
of the inhabitants, however, consist of Hindus, or 
followers of the Brahmanical system. It is to these 
that the chairman* has alitjady particularly alluded. 
With regard to these, amounting in number to 
upwards of a hundred and twenty millions, the' 
variations are endless; in fact, it would require 
whole days to go over them. You look at the upper 
classes of society, and there you have thousands of 
men that are self-complacently wrapped up in an 
all-pervading sense of their own superior consequence 
and dignity. Their genealogies they trace back 
through millions of years, to one or other of the 
gods. They have got immense masses of literature, 
science, philosophy, and theology of their ovm, such 
as they are; and they are very subtile,“very acute, 
very profound, in their own way. If yftu have heard, 
as doubtless you must, of tlie strange products that 
have of late been emanating from the marshes and 
forests of Germany—all kinds of transcendentalisms 
and idealisms, aerialisms and materialisms—you 
have only to go to India, and there you will find 
* The Hon. Artbnr Kinnaird 
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uU these in pre-existent forms, that have come down 
hereditarily for two or three thousand years. There 
you find men speculating, till they speculate away, 
not only the existence of the earth and the heavens, 
but their own separate, personal, individual existence 
A man will be seen floating away, as it were, into 
the fields of immensity; and he is trying to realise 
this great idea, as he calls it, that in the whole 
universe tliere is notliing but one thing, one enUty, 
which he calls—the supreme—the one. It is not for 
absorption into*it merely that he longs; he goes 
beyond that; and aims at nothing short of absolute 
identification. You look at tlie man, and you wonder 
whether he is quite in earnest; and on he goes, 
floating and floating away, and he tells you it is a 
very difficult thing to reach tlie transcendental 
elevation at which he aspires—tlie most difficult 
thing in the world. Therefore, the sacred writings 
have prescribed modes of contemplation and abs¬ 
traction that are to be followed, in order to attain 
unto it: and what is the height to which he desires 
to hse? He desires to rise to this enormous 
height—that at last all diversities may be found 
conveiging towards, and concentrated in, one im¬ 
mense unity; and that that unity, ffiat sole existing 
entity, is himself. His paramount desire is, not 
only to rise up«into the grandeur of the conception, 
but into the actual feeling of self-identification, that 
shall enable him to exclaim—“I myself am Brahma!" 
the self-existent and sole-existent—the universal 
whole and the absolute one! 

Next look at the great multitudes, and you find 
them ^ven up to idolatries and superstitions without 
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end, and without number, and without name. Wljen 
they count their go^s, it is not by dhits, or by 
myriads, but by millions—gods, in whose characters 
and actions all human vices and crimes will be fotmd 
in a superhuman degree. And the grovelliugiiess 
and nbomination.s connected with their worship, who 
can describe, who can conceive ? Hours, and even 
days, would not suffice to exhaust this fearfully 
prolific theme. 

Turning now, for a little, to another subject, illus¬ 
trative of the anomalies and extremes to be found in 
India,—you have heard much of the degraded con¬ 
dition of females in that land; and you can scarcely 
hear anything more saddening than the reality. 
There, sixty or seventy millions of human beings 
are intellectually, socially, and morally depressed to 
a degree which it is impossible in this country to 
conceive. And yet, in families, the mothers are all- 
powerful in shaping, moulding, and fashioning the 
minds and habits of the children; all-powerful, there¬ 
fore, for evil; since they are the earliest and chief 
cherishers and teachers of India's loathsome idola¬ 
tries and superstitions. How, then, must the ame¬ 
lioration of India's millions be retarded, until those 
potential mmnsprings and sources of influence be 
reached, improved, and purified ? Besides this in-' 
fluence in families, in the courts of (India's princes 
females have often attained to extraordinary power. 
The annals of the Imperifd families of Agra and 
Delhi furnish abundance of memorable examples cor¬ 
roborative of this position. It was only a few years 
ago that a female of humble origin—^the daughter of 
a dog-keeper—-became one of the reputed wives of the 
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^oabted Bonjit Singh, “the Lion of the Pun 
jab;” and,'subsequently, font time, the most poteit 
personage in that great kingdom, virtually wieldiii* 
its sceptre, directing its counsels, hurling its mighty 
armed hosts over the frontier, and contesdng Uiu 
sovereignty of India with imperial Britain. And, as 
if anomalies had no end, while total seclusion is the 
law for all respectable females, and shyness and 
timidity the natural characteristics of all, wc find iu 
the palace of the Nizam, in Hyderabad, of the Dek¬ 
han, a corps oi women mounting guard, cairjdng 
muskets, drums, and other warlike accoutrements, 
and performing the manual and platoon exercises, 
according to the French fashion. A British officer, 
resident there, assures us, that two battalions of 
women, commanded by two of the principal female 
attendants of the Boyal ffimily, of one thousand each, 
accompanied the Nizam into the field, and were 
present at the battle of Kurdla, where, at least, tliey 
did not behave worse than the rest of the army—that 
the present Nizam still maintains an establishment of 
Amazons—and that, however humiliating it may ap¬ 
pear to the European mind, this corps may still be 
seen giving its sentries, presenting arms, and per¬ 
forming duties which ought more properly to belong 
to the regular soldier: yea, that it is no uncommon 
spectacle to witness a sentry’s musket giving place to 
a smiling infant, or, perhaps, the infant on one shoul¬ 
der, and the musket on the other I* 

Looking at other varieties,—you find certain tribes 
warlike in the extreme; others so timid and passive, 
ttu^they will shun the veiy face ofan European, and run 

• Set “ Calcntts Review," Na XXL 
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away into the woods, and hide themselves from 14 ^ 
Under the practical influence of the doctrine of trans* 
migration, you find great numbers who are exceed¬ 
ingly careful with regard to animid life—so careful 
that they undo the original ordinance altogether 
That ordinance was, tliat the power of man, and the 
dominion of man, should be over all the creatures 
of the earth; but go to India, and you will find 
tribes of men that allow the meanest, and humblest, 
and most unnameable of creatures to have power and 
dominion over them. So scrupulous and fearful arc 
they in this respect, that they set up hospitals for 
tlieir animals, and departments in those hospitals, 
for insects, and all kinds of minute creatures, from 
which they will not take one particle of life. Then, 
again, when you go to other parts of India, you find 
men carried away by superstition into the extreme of 
what must be called barbarism; yes, the veiy ex¬ 
treme, at least, of barbaric action. There you find an 
utter recklessness as to life—not merely animal life, 
but human life. It is quite in accordance with 
the polydieistic systems of India, that there should 
be offered up continually human sacrifices to many 
of their sanguinary deities: and human sacrifices 
they do offer, whenever it is in their power to ac 
complish it—^for their own books very ihinutely de¬ 
scribe the ways and the modes in which these are 
to be performed. They are often celebrated in private. 
As particular examples are far more affecting than 
any generalities, here is a well-authenticated in¬ 
stance of a private sacrifice in honour of the goddess 
Kali, as recorded by a British officer of high character. 
—*‘A Hindu Faquir, dressed in a fantastical garb. 
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I^yrked upon the mind of & wealthy high-caste Brah¬ 
man womaSi, to the extent of making her believe that 
he was her spiritual guide, charged with a message 
firom the goddess, demanding a human sacrifice. Site 
declared herself ready to obey the diyjne order, and 
asked who was the victim. The Faquir pointed to 
her ovm son, a young man about twenty-five years 
old, the heir to the family property. The deluded 
mother waited till the unconscious youth was asleep, 
and in the silence of Uie night she struck him on the 
head with an axe, and killed him. This done, she 
cut up the body, under the direction of her spiritual 
guide, the Faquir,—^presented a pai t, boiled with rict-, 
as a peace oifeiing, with the usual ceremonies, to the 
image of the goddess; piurt to the wretch who per 
sonified the spiiitunl messenger: tlic rest she buried 
with so little care, tliat the place of its depo.sit was 
discovered by the vultures hovering over Uie ground, 
and Ums brought to the notice of the English com¬ 
missioner by the police,” 

There is no end to anomalies and atrocities in 
India; and I refer in a cursory way to a few of thes*-. 
merely to stir up the members of this Association to 
a sense of the desirableness of entering on a study of 
India, and its singular but interesting inhabitants. 
Some years*ago it was wont to be surmised, that those 
who went forth*as missionaries, got their imaginations 
inflamed upon these subjects; but I will merely say 
this, that the more we know of India and of India's 
superstitions, the more dreadful do these supersti 
tions appear. Let me refer to one more example, to 
illustrate this. About tliree hundred miles from 
the city of Calcutta, the metropolis of British Indm, 
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within those lower hills tliat skirt the west of Bengal, 
tliere are tribes of natives amongst wifom it was 
known that human sacrifices prevailed; but it is only 
witliin the last twelve years that the matter has been 
brought fully,to light. These hills, covered with 
dense forests and jungle, and not sufficiently elevated 
above the range of tlie malarious influences, are very 
unhealthy; and it is not possible for Europeans to 
live there above two or three months in the year; 
and not even then without considerable hazard. We 
are indebted to a countiyman of our own. Captain 
MT’herson, fertile extraordinary'revelations connected 
with the social and religious usages of the. hill tribes, 
known under the name of Khonds. To the name of 
this gentleman it is proper to make special allusion, 
on account of his eminent services in the cause of hu¬ 
manity. The time, it is to be hoped, is not far distant 
when ample justice will be done to him and his de¬ 
voted labours, in endeavouring, often at the risk of 
his own life, as the agent or commissioner of the 
Supreme Government of India, to put down the re¬ 
volting practice of human sacrifice in Khondistan 
To his masterly Official Reports*, we owe almost 
everything, in the shape of authentic information, 
respecting that wild region, and its still wilder in¬ 
habitants. From these reports, which* gained for 
their author the highest approbation 8f the Govern¬ 
ment which he so faithfully served, we learn that the 
Khonds are an aboriginal race, that still retain 
many remarkable remnants of the primitive patri- 

* For the snbstance of these, see a series of arrides in the Cat- 
aitta RevUw, Kos. IX,^Xy., and XX., to be had of ^inith, Elder, 
and Co., Coruhill, London. 
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jujchal institutions. In their religious ideas and 
practices, 'tliey approximate much more to the fol¬ 
lowers of Odin in the North, than to those of Brahma 
in the South. They have their divinities; but tliese 
have arisen from the deifioation of the powers which 
are believed to animate and control the more promi¬ 
nent forms of the sensible universe; or from the 
deification of tliose preternatural agents which are 
supposed to direct and iudueiice the leading events 
and pursuits of life. From tlie dependence of the 
Khonds on the earth, as the pro.\imate or immediate 
nourisher of tlieir bodies, the earth-goddess, who 
presides over the productive energies of nature, is 
placed at the head of tlieir Pantheon. Then tliey 
have tlieir sun-god and moon-god; tlieir gods of 
hunting, of arms, of limits, of births, of small-pox, 
of hills, of forests, of rain, of fountains, of rivei-s, of 
tanks or pools, and of villages. These are the DU 
majoreB; besides which tliere is a considerable assort¬ 
ment of inferior deities. Thu Khond divinities have 
no fixed corporeal shape, form, image, symbol, or 
temple; but they may temporarily assume any eartlily 
forms at pleasure. It is the eartli-goddoss Uiat must 
be propitiated by the dreadful ceremonial of human 
sacriiice. The belief of the Khond is, that he enjoys 
the ordinaiy bounty of nature, " on the e.'cpress con¬ 
dition of deprecating, by tlie ceaseless eifusion of 
human blood, the mahgnity of the power by which 
its great functions are controlled." 

There is a class of Hindu procurers, called “ Pan- 
was,” whose profession it is to provide victims for 
sacrifice. * These victims, designated •• Merias," may 
be young or old, male or female. The Panwas 
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scour the plains, and kidnap or purchase childrep, 
and others from the poorer classes of Hindus. They 
are then conveyed to the hills, and, as tliere is no 
metallic currency tliere, sold for so many lives; that 
is, so many sheep, cows, fowls, or pigs. It is essen¬ 
tial to the efficacy of the sacrifice, tliat the victim 
should bo boiKjht u'ilh a price —an unbought life being 
an abomination to tlic deity. In cveiy village there 
are young persons reai'od, so as to be in constant 
readiness for the slaughter. In a hill district of no 
great extent, these sacrifices have been annually 
offered —vie cannot tell how long, probably for two 
or three thousand years—at the rate of four or live 
hundred eveiy year. In the spring season, every 
farm must have its share of tlic blood of a human 
victim to enrich it; at the close of tlie year, a har¬ 
vest oblation is not less necessary; and Uiere are 
intermediate sacrifices, no one can tell how many, 
on account of contingencies of drought, famine, 
epidemics, and all manner of casualties. 

In the neighbourhood of tlie village, there is a 
gi’ove called the SIcria gi'ove. In the centre is a 
vacant sjiacc. Tiiree days are devoted to the festival. 
The first day is consumed in drunken revellings and 
abominable exces.ses. On the second day, they go 
out witli music and all manner of instrumerftal sounds, 
canying the victim, washed and gail/ clad, to the 
centre of this grove. They fasten him to a post in 
tlie middle, where he remains the whole of that day. 
Tlie sacrificers scarcely intermit their riot and tlieir 
Bacchanalian orgies, that far exceed anytliing which 
it is possible to express before a Christian audience. 
To the victim, anointed with oil, clarified butter, and 
turmeric, they render their homage and their worship. 
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^Then, on the tlilrd day—all being ready, and the sacred 
spot havibg been marked out—^the priest and his 
assistimts go and take hold of the victim; he mus* 
make no resistance, and he must not be offered ffnen 
bound; therefore the first process usually is to break 
the bones of his hands and legs, that he may be 
unable to resist. It may, as already stated, be either 
a male or a female; for either may be offered. Then 
they cany him out to the consecrated spot. From tlie 
neighbourhood they have brought a large branch of 
a tree, slit up the middle. Into this rift, or slit, thi-y 
insert the neck of the poor victim, and the open e.\- 
tremities they bind fast with cords. Upheld in Uiis 
manner, the priest, aith a hatchet, strikes Uic shoul¬ 
ders of the victim, by way of giving a signal; and Uien, 
in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, the sur¬ 
rounding multitudes, maddened, as it were, into 
phrensy, pounce upon him, and, in a few seconds, 
tear every particle of flesh from his bones, so tliat 
down he falls, a mere naked skeleton! They collect 
the bloody shreds, and distribute them in Uie fields,— 
reeling and shouting, and vociferously extolling Uic 
praises of the propitiated goddess. Now, let it be re¬ 
membered, that these saarifices are offered every j’eai'; 
up to this time they are offered, in spite of tlie laudable 
efforts of eur Government to check them; yea, while 
we are met hes-e this night, in some village or other—in 
more than one—the preparations are making, if not 
the very act itself in the course of being perpetrated. 

• Is it so, then, that in this Christian land we can 
seriously think of having such fellow-subjects in 
India, offering human sacrifices?—and can we go 
home ffiis night, and sleep soundly on our pillows^ 
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unless we resolve, with the help of the Lord, to do^ 
wbnt we have never yet done for that unhuppy lan<f? 
Oh! when we remember thft these poor people, in 
blind delusion, are, up to &e present hour, busily 
intent on imbruing their bands in the blood of their 
fellows, to arrest the wrath of a sanguinary deity, and 
that one of their shouts is, " No sin lies upon us, be¬ 
cause we have bought it with a price,"—shall Hp not 
go and tell titem of the one perfect, propitiatory 
Sacrifice, offered for the sins of mankind on the cross 
of Calvary; and tell them that we havb no sacrifice to 
purchase, but tliat tlirough tliat one great Sacrifice, 
salvation bos been secured for us, and is now freely 
offered to all, “ witlrout money and without price ?” 

But it is time to draw these meagre notices to a 
close. What shall we say of the subjects of them ? 
We have read of the man of matchless strength— 
“The dread of Israel"—who, desperately bent on 
fell retribution, deliberately tore down the pillars of 
tire mighty edifice, that must involve himself and 
friends and foes in One undistinguishing ruin. We 
have read of the Cornish wrecker, who, in the angry 
red of the setting sun, and the hollow moaning of ^e 
winds, and tlie quick ripplq of the blackening waters, 
—joyously beheld die signs of the gathering tempest: 
—And he hied him to the beetling crags,«iow lashed 
with the ascending spray; and he hoisted, in swift 
haste, the false beacon, which lured tlie vessel of the 
hapless mariner to the inhospitable shore. Soon 
is the fiendish stratagem successful. Soon do the 
shrieks and agonies of the despairing crew mingle 
their horrid discord with the dashing fragments of 
the wreck, and the roar of contending elements—sdl 
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of which sound like sweetest melody in the desper¬ 
ado’s ears.* One man only survives; and liis piteous 
supplications for life are speedily responded to l»y a 
hatchet blow, which leaves him a mutilated carcase 
on the naked sand. It was the rutliless barbarian's 
own son! 

In all these and similar cases, however dismal, and 
howe|j|r sad, tliero is nothing but what can easily bo 
accounted for on tlie ordinurj’ feelings and impulses 
that are known to actuate poor fallen, depraved, de¬ 
ranged humanitF>'. The giant wairior was goaded on 
by the imperious promptings of revenge. The 
Cornish wrecker was blindly impelled by the insati¬ 
able cravings of a burning avarice, which had in¬ 
durated the heart and seared the conscience as with 
a red hot iron ; and, in reference to die more aggra 
vated features of his last great crime, he could plead 
ignorance: he knew not, at the moment, that it was 
the father who was imbruing his hands in tlie blood 
of his own son. All these, moreover, are but com¬ 
paratively isolated cases, even in the annals of human 
depravity and human guilt. But, what shall we say 
of the thousands and tens of thousands of our Indian 
devotees, who, ungoaded by the promptings of 
revenge, or the cravings of an avaricious heart, can 
coolly and deliberately perpetrate atrocities not less 
revolting ? Oh, the fell power of superstition!—which 

can make nature successfully rebel against itself_ 

stimfilate its willing slaves to violate every command¬ 
ment of the Decalogue,—and 3'et invest every such vio¬ 
lation with all the sanctities of obedience to Heaven’s 
law!—^which, in the name of religion and the gods, 
can extinguish all natural sense of modesty and 
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shame, luring thousands of India’s maidens to con; , 
socrate themselves to the temple service, hs “ wives 
of tlie idol,” and often to glory in exposing their per¬ 
sons in ways which the offscourings of no Sodom or 
(lomorrah in Christendom ever knew! Oh, the fell 
]»ower of superstition!—which, in the name of religion 
and the gods, can root out the strongest and the 
purest instincts of humanity, turning the heart «f the 
tender motlier into a stone—causing her to shut her 
ears to the plaintive cty of the infant whom she bore, 
as she quenches the firet sparks of Iffe by narcotic 
appliances to the veiy fount of nourishment; or, at 
the still hour of midnight, while an only and well- 
beloved sou is wrapped up in unconscious slumber, 
nerving her feeble arm to wield the axe that lays him 
prostrate witli tlie dead, yea, and embiaving her to 
dress up a portion of tlje recking trunk as an accept¬ 
able banquet to tlie monster goddess! Oh, the fell 
power of superstition!—which, in tlie name of religion 
and the gods, can despise the natural dread of pain, and 
over-master the love of life itself;—impelling thousands 
and tens of thousands to inflict on their own persons tlio 
must amazing and excruciating self-tortures—to rush 
into tlie arms of death, by plunging into sacred rivers, 
or tumbling over frowning precipices, or leaping into 
the blazing flames. Oh, tlie fell power o9 supei-sti- 
tion !—which, in the name of religion and Uie gods, 
can convert the foulest of crimes into an act of sac^d 
meritorious worship. Behold that group of weary 
travellers! With premeditated design the profes¬ 
sional assassin joins them. Delighted with his genial 
bearing and cheerful companionship, his gleesome 
talk and anecdote and song, they hail him as an 
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angel of gladness to their drooping spirits. As tliey 
Avalk and lest and eat with him. he appears to mani¬ 
fest more and more of the kindly sympatliies of a 
friend and brother. In all tlie guilelessness of un¬ 
suspecting confidence they freely tell him of their 
“ private affairs, of their hopes and fears, of the wives 
and children tliey are going to meet, after long 
year% of absence, toil and suffering.” Poor they 
may be, and penniless, so that tliere is not a hook 
for the temptation of covetousness to fasten on ; but 
for them poverty is no defence. Ah ! little reck they 
of the demon spirit that lurks behind tliat open and 
smiling countenance !—The prescribed rites and 
ceremonies having been p<!rformod, tlie appointed 
offerings presented, and the favouring signs duly 
observed, by which the sanguinaiy deity manifests 
her pleasure, the ruthless votary now believes tliat 
he is called upon to act under “ her immediate orders 
and auspices.” Heft, therefore, of all misgiving, and 
of all pity, he watches for tlie seasonable moment, 
and, falling on the innocent—men, women, and chil¬ 
dren—he speedily hurls them into a common grave ! 
There he kindles a fire, and over the bodies of tlie mur¬ 
dered, he feasts as heartily, sings as merrily, and sleeps 
as soundly, as if he had consummated an act of great¬ 
est moral«vorth! As he has only, in his own estima 
tion,dischar^d a religious duty, the visions of Uie dead 
n^r haunt his dreams—in darkness and in solitude 
they present no images of terror—and at the hour of 
4ea\lh,whisper no re^'retor remorse in the startled ear 
of conscience Oh, the fell power of superstition !— 


• Tlie sl/ue/on here ia to the atmcibus a^ieein oT Tbaggitm, tie 
awful detail! of which wUl b* found amply unfolded. 
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ivliich can thus transmute the most brutal vices into^ 
shining virtues, and Uic deadliest crimes itito works 
of sui)erlative merit;—yea, and can accumulate these 
transmuted vices and crimes, into a superahounding 
stock of merit, that can reach the regions of temporar-y 
retribution, speed the passage of tlie guilty tlirough the 
cells and reservoirs of purgation, and raise them, at 
one bound, over the jiainful jirocesses of ten thousand 
tiuusmigratory births, into one or otlier of the heavens 
of the gods !—thus j)oiuting emphatically to the 
polluted sources of heathenism, whAice Home, the 
Motlicr of ballots and abominations of the earth,” 
has borrowed her works cf supererogatory merit, her 
indulgences for sin, and her gainful jiurgatories—and 
so learnt to replenish the cup of her sorceries for 
the fascinating of the nations, and the bewitching 
of immortal souls to their eternal ruin ! 

Such, then, is the vast region, teeming with such 
myriads of human beings, which has now become a 
province, us it were, of the British empire. Allusion 
hits been made this night already to the marvellous 
conquest of tliat region. I'here is not, in the 
whole history of the world, anything ]>arallel to it. 
Glancing at the jiast, we find a few men going forth 
merely in quest of gain. They stand upon tlie coral 
shores of India, as some one has reniaAed, with a 
balance-rod in tlicir hands: ere longi tliis balance- 
rod is turned into a sword, aiid that sword ii^ a 
sceptre, and tliat sceptre tlie mightiest that ever 
waved over Asia. It is impossible to do more than 
simply to refer to that amazing scries of develope- 

Slceman’s Oilicial Report to the Supreme Govemmeut of India 
in 
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Ulcuts through whioh this end lias hotui attained. 
The finger of God lias been marking tliroughout 
what his designs and purposes are. You find, in the 
earlier ]itu't of our history, how a handful of men 
encountered countless hosts; luid how, when they 
might have been swallowed up, a panic seized the 
multitude of armed men,—just as in older days a 
panic seized the hosts of Syria, in the land of 
Palestine. But, witliout dwelling on this, tlie con¬ 
quest having been achieved, and the God of creation 
being rccognist-d in iirovideiico and in history,— 
the real question for us to ask is. For what end has 
tliis groat empire been given to us'.’ Surely it ha.i 
not been given to us merely to increase our tem¬ 
poral wealth ; surely it has not laa-n given to us to 
inerea.se our national pridi! and self-glory; surely it 
has not be<;n given to us merely to furnish maUsrials 
for our looms, or for our engines, or for our manu¬ 
factories; surely it has not been given to us merely 
a.s an arena for the fighting of bloody buttles, ami 
the eaiTiiug of fresh laurels for the victor's brow; 
surely it was not given to us tliut our oflicers and 
generals, having won the victory, might return as 
conquering heroes to their native, land, and receive 
special tokens of honour, even coronets and stars, at 
the hands nf their gracious Sovereign. Neither, surely, 
has it been given to us tliat tlie younger members 
of Ipiilies might go out and realise fortunes, and 
come home, and purchase property in this laud, and 
in this way aggrandize tlie nation; nor tliat, year after 
year, we should be receiving three millions sterling, 
in the shape of salaries, and iicnsions. and dividends, 
while we send back no equivalent in return. It could 
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not have l)ccn for all this; it must have been for higher 
and more glorious ends, tliat India lias been given to 
this nation. Let us remember why the world was 
created. It was for man, wlien holy and innocent. 
WHiy was it preserved, when, through disobedience, 
he fell ? That it might prove a iiursciy for the rear¬ 
ing of plants of renown for the Paradise above— 
that it might furnish a scene for the acting out 
of that marvellous economy of redemption, which 
was rejoiced in by patriarchs, hailed by jirophets, 
and lumounced by the choral hosts hf angel-heralds 
on tlie plains of Bethlehem, when they proclaimed 
the advent of the incarnate Deity. Ah! it is tc 
carry on this inarvidlous scheme of redemption 
that the world itself has been preserved in being 
and it is for the accomplishment of this end tha* 
all God's purposes in Providence are now unfolding, 
like ten thousand lines converging to a centre 
Wlicn you remember, then, that this is tlie greal 
end of God, even the raising up, out of the wreck and 
ruin of the fall, a new world of light and life and 
beauty, through that redemptive economy—when yoil 
know this to bo an absolute fact—when you call to 
mind the injunction of the Divine Saviour, “ Go 
ye into all tlio world, and preach the Gospel to 
every creature,” and remember that o» every pro¬ 
fessing Christian this command is ju»t as obligatory 
as any one commandment of the Decalog^ is 
obligatory upon the natural conscience,—when you 
call all this to remembrance, and bear in mind, tliat 
oar opportunity and oar means are to us the measure 
and the standard of responsibility;—then put tdl 
these things together,—India is Uie most noted of 
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heathen realms—India contains more of idolatry 
#hd supeKstition and cn-or tlian any other land on 
the face of the globe—India has been given to 
Britain in a way that is peculiai-—Britain has an 
opportunity of conferring benefits which no other 
nation ever had—Britain has the means and re¬ 
sources which all other nations put together at this 
moment have not, for diffusing abroad the light and 
tlie life of that pui-e evangelism which is still the 
precious heritage of millions of her subjects at home; 
—let all these things be put together, and the conclu¬ 
sion is irresistible, just as irresistible as if there were 
a voice apiiealiug unto us from the open heavens,— 
“Go ye, and take up that immense trust and de¬ 
posit ! You have found India idolatrous and super¬ 
stitious ; you have found India a land of bai’barities 
and of blood, of wild pantheisms and of wilder 
otlieisms; go and take it up as your special trust, 
j'oursacred deposit; turn it to God ; it is a talent—do 
uot let it be buried, as it were, in the eartli,or wrajijied 
up in a napkin; go and turn it to account, and 
restore it to the Lord, purged of its idolatries and 
superstitions, and shining forth in all the sjileiidour 
of the Sun of righteousness.” .411! if Britain be but 
faithful to this her great trust, India, blest through 
our instrun>entality, may still prove a blessing and a 
praise to us, and a joy through the whole < arlh. 

Ngy is tlie nature of this conclusion, or its validity, 
altered at all, nor changed in character, when we 
recal to remembrance the fact, that the British 
conquerors of India did not mean all this—did not 
intend till this, but quite the contrary. \Ve say, it does 
cot take away from the providential character, or 
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ultimate design of the whole series of phcnomcns^ 
This is God's way of Providence. He c!ln turn the 
nature and tendencies of tilings contrary to them¬ 
selves : and out of things the most perverse and intnict- 
ahle, he can bring forth the very opposite. It is his 
prerogative to bend sin. and devils themselves, into his 
service. In this respect, how tnie it is, that “ out of 
the eater”he can bring forth meat! Little, indeed, 
can the myriads of insects that rear up those 
stnjiendous coml palaces from the depths of ocean, 
think that they arc preparing fields for the luxu- 
riancies of tropical climes and habitations for men. 
Little do the insects that feed on the mulberry-leaves 
think, when they are, wrajiping themselves uji in the 
soft silken shroud that has been spun out of their 
own bowels, that they are preparing gay raiment foi 
.nultitudes in every land. Little did Cyruc, old 
think, when he came along the tide of conquest tte 
great Babylon, 'that he was led by the hand of GoA 
to fulfil ancient prophecies, and realise the visions* oi 
Isaiah. Little did Alexander think, when he subverted 
the thrones of the East, that he was only following 
the course that had been chalked out to him ages 
before, and thus verifying the inspired omcles ol 
Daniel. lattle did the Romans think, in their career 
of ambition and conquest, breaking dowft one king¬ 
dom after another, till the whole earrti became one 
country and empire—highways being formed tbrough 
all the ruggednesses of earth, and doors of access 
opened up into the heads and .hearts of previously 
lawless and untamed hordes:—little did they think, 
that they were all the while only preparing a way 
for the advent of the Prince of peace, and the rapid 
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diffusion of his gospel tlivongh all lands. Surely, little 
did Judas Sliiiik, when, from the thirstings of aviiriee, 
he betniy'.d the Lord, that it was a link in the won¬ 
derful concatenation of events, leading ultiinakdy to 
man's redemption. Ah! it is in this way that God 
counteracts men's designs, and oveiTules them to the 
accomplishment of his own all-wise and j)rcdestined 
purposes. 8o it was in India. Men went forth, 
meaning inertdy to gain some portion of earthly 
treasures from that wondrous realm, where 

“ Tlie gorjrcous Kust 

Shower’d on her kings barlwric pc:irl and gold.” 

You renienther of old Jtow a man went forth in 
(jiiest of Ids fatlior's asses, and came hack, liaving 
found a kingdom. So. it would seen), wfus it in 
some meastire with Britain. She went forth in 
search of pearls, and .sjiices, and silks, and other 
Indian commodities, and she came hack with a 
whole emj)ire in her hands. Truly, this is God in 
history; truly may the series of events which, from 
such small beginnings, terminated in such mighty 
and undesigned results, he pronounced to be a very 
prodigy of Brovidence. 

So little did this nation moan or intend what God 
meant and intended, that her inilcrs did for many 
years veheifiently resist it. It is sui-prising now to 
look back on things that are past, seeing that times 
have so greatly changed, and men’s minds have as 
greatly changed along with them. Wc cannot enter 
into jiarticulars, but many here will remember, when, 
at the end of the last century, it was proposed that 
India should he opened for the gospel, how the pro¬ 
posal was utterly resisted in high places. It will be 
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remembered that, up to the year 1813, a prodigious^ 
battle had to be fought for this purpose. Pamphlets 
without number were produced; and many here 
cannot have forgotten' the celebrated answers to 
some of those pamphlets, by one whose name is 
precious in all the churches of Christ; I mean 
Andrew Fuller. Speeches, also, without number, 
were spoken, in which virulence contended for the 
mastery with ignorance. Quotations from these 
might well be regarded as perfect curiosities or 
singular reliqu^s of antiquity in out day. Geolo¬ 
gists tell us, that there have been epochs before 
tlie present: and tliey bring to view strange fos¬ 
silised remains of mighty antediluvian, or pre- 
Adamite monsters, under the newly-invented names 
of sivailuria, rnerjnlotheria, and such like ; so may we 
go back to a sort of geological antediluvian era in the 
history of British India, and fetch up certain old 
fossilised remains—certain niralheria and viegalo- 
thf.ria, as it weie, of recorded statements and 
opinions tlierefrorn. 

In 1793, certain clauses w'ere proposed in a Bill 
then depending before rarliameut, for the renewal of 
the Company’s charter, to the effect that Christian 
men might be allowed to proceed to India for the 
purpose of pro])agating our most holy faKh. These 
were peremptorily negatived. Oji that occasion, in 
the House of Lords, a leai'ned prelate, who, in his 
celebrated controversy with Priestley, had rendered 
essential service to the cause of our common ortho¬ 
doxy, actually deprecated “any attempt to inteifere 
with the religion, the laws, or local customs, of the 
people of Indiaalleging that, “ as Christians, there 
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was no obligation upon us, were it possible, wliieh 
Vc deniedr to attempt the eonversioii of the natives 
of Indiaand that “the command of our Saviour to 
his apostles to preach the gospel to all nations, did 
not, as ho conceived’, apply to us I" Wondi'rlul 
hallucination this!—Since to this very command was 
tlie same prelate, at other times, wont to refer, as 
Divine authority for the institution and pcrpeluily of 
an ordained ministry in the Christian cliurch !—for¬ 
getting that it was to the performance of the diily of 
“ preaching tlfe gospel to all nations," that the 
promise of “Lo, I am with you to the end of the irnrld. 
was attached; and th.at a neglect in the performance 
of tlie commanded duty necessarily entailed ti for 
feiture of the promised blessing I 
At a later period (IHl.l), in the House of (.'om- 
mons, Mr. Charles Marsh, in his elo(|uent and el.-i 
borate protest against the introduction of Christianity 
into India, could, in the face of all evidence and of 
all facts, indulge in such a strain as the following:— 
“ Wlieu I look at the peaceful and harmonious alli¬ 
ances of families, guarded and secured by the, house¬ 
hold virtues; when I see, amongst a cheei-ful and 
well-ordered society, the benignant and softening 
influences of religion and morality—a system of man¬ 
ners founded on a mild and polished obeisance, and 
preserving the*surface of social life smooth and un¬ 
ruffled—I cannot hear without sm-prise, mingled with 
horror, of sending out Baptists and Anahsiptists to 
civilise or convert ^uch a people, at the hazard of 
disturbing or deforming institutions which appear to 
have hitherto been the means ordained by Providence 
of making them virtuous and happy!” 
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Among tin; pamphleteers of that “ dark age ” of 
our rclalioiiship to India, the names of Mrt Twining 
and Major Scott Waring stand foilh conspicuous. 

The Hindus, according to. one. of these writers, 
had “ ail unconquerable abhorrence of the Christian 
religion.” If he had said, that they had. an uncon¬ 
querable abhorrence of many of the practices of those 
who unhappily professed, and impiously profaned 
it—an unconquerable abbori’ence of their griping 
avarice, oppression, intenijierance, and licentiousness 
—he would have been much nearer flic mark. But 
that their abhorrcniie of the Christian faith itself, 
when properly exhibited, and, above all, properly 
e.xemplified, in holiness of life and conduct, was 
either general or unconquerable, was disproved by 
many facts, of which the writer, even in his day, 
might have been cognisant. Witness, for instance, 
the “ unconquerable abhorrence” of tlie Eajah of 
Tanjorc, when, in 1787, he made an appropriation, 
for ever, of land of the yearly value of 2000 rupees 
(£200), for the support of the teachers of Christianity! 
But the mind of the writer was still “ oiipressed with 
dread and astonishment.” Dread and astonishment 
at what? At the mere offer of Christianity to the 
natives, through the circulation of the Scriptures of 
truth ! Yes! the mere offer of our most Iftily faith to 
their voluntary acceptance, he denounced as an un¬ 
pardonable offence—a crime of the deepest dye! 
And why ? Because it would occasion, at once, the 
loss of our Eastern possessions I “ Indignation 
would spread from one end of Hindustan to the 
odier; and the arms of fifty millions of people would 
drive us from that portion of tlie globe, with as much 
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ease as the sand of the desert is scattered by the 
wind.” 'With such convictions, no wonder, though 
in terms the most touching and lugulirious, he 
“ deprecated the hoirors of dint dreadful day!” 
Another writer, indulging in the same strain, pro¬ 
nounced the attaclnncnt of tlie Hindus to t,lu;ir own 
system, to be " invimdble” and “ unalterable and 
tlieir conversion to Christianity “ impracticable,” or 
utterly ‘‘ impossible.” The very .attempt to distribute 
the Scriptures would create “ the utmost ai)j)rehen- 
sion” and “ an \miversal alarm” amongst them. The 
Missionaries themselves—even men of such mark 
and likelihood as Marshman, Ward, and Carey—he 
pronounced to be “ illilei-afo, ignoi-ant, and as tuithu- 
siastic as the wildest devotees among the Hindus 
to be animated by “ the same spirit of ridiculous and 
wild enthusiasm ’ as that of one whom he declared 
to be “ insane,” and to have died “ raving mad”—and 
their compositions to be mere “ rhapsody," or “no¬ 
thing but Puritanical rant of the most vulgar kind.” 
In his affrighted imagination, he beheld in the de¬ 
sign of the Bible Society, a perfect Pandoras box. 

“ In fact,” e.xclaimed he, “ if the ingenuity of Bona¬ 
parte had been e.xercised in devising a i)lan tliat, 
with more certainty tlian any other, would destroy 
the Britisli* empire in India, he would have rocom 
mended the v»ry plan adopted by the Bible Society.” 
No wonder though, under tlie influence of such a fit 
of hysteric horror, he should iterate and re-itcratc tjic 
assertion, that tlie “ only efficacious measures” for 
allaying the excited suspicions, and regaining the 
forfeited confidence of the natives, w'ore “ the imme¬ 
diate recall of every English Missionary, and a pro¬ 
hibition to all persons dependent on the Company 
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•iiiin giving assistance to the translation oi" circula-^ ^ 
tion of the Holjr Scriptures.” * 

Ah ! these were dark and cloudy days, when such 
utterances could be favourably listened to in high 
places, and ai)plauded by multitudes tliroughout tlie 
land. Let us thank God tliat they are now gone— 
and gone, we trust, for ever. But, lot us not forget 
the noble-minded and right-hearted men by whom 
the battle of Christian liberty for India was so bravely 
fought, and the victory so nobly won. The names of 
Charles Grant, Thornton, and Lord Tcognmouth, rise 
up immediately before us—engraven as tliese must 
ever be on the tablets of a grateful remembrance. But 
towering above them all, is the name of tlie immortal 
Wilberforce—ever foremost in tlic cause of freedom 
and justice, humanity and religion. The liberator of 
Africa, he, as the champion-leader of the chosen band 
tliat fought the battles of the faith, became virtually 
the deliverer of India from a bondage far more ap¬ 
palling than that of the African slave. The result of 
all these heroic contendings was the passing of a 
legislative enactment to the effect that branches of 
die Christian establishments of Great Britain should 
be extended to India, for die benefit of its European 
residents, and that Christian missionaries should be 
freely pennitlcd to go out and labour among the 
natives, for die diffusion of the -blessed Gos 2 >el of 
grace and salvation. What, then, was the issue? 
According to the alarmists, whose cry of protestation 
was raised from the Ganges to the Thames, shouted 
by the press, and re-echoed from St. Stepheu’s the 
arrival of a bishop and missionaries in Imiia would be 
die signal for wide-spread confusion and ruin. All 
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confidence in the British Government would expire : 
' *the spirit of dissatisfaction would be universal; and 
our blastcrn empire would be sure to perish in an 
eruption of popular fury. Such were the fearful 
prognostications. Wliat was the actual reality ? 

At length, in November, ISU, the first Indian 
Bishop reached the metropolis of Briti h India. 
His landing, in his own words. “ was without any 
eclat, for fear of alarming the jirejudiees of the 
natives.'’ Ilis first sermon was preached on Cbri.st- 
mas-da}', before a congregation of thirteen hutnlred 
pei-sons : including the judges, and members of the 
Supreme Council. 

“ And so," as a liveh* writer, in a recent number of 
the Calciilla Tlevicir, has remarked, “so commenced 
tlie episcoi)al period of Christianity in India. Tiiere 
was no commotion—no excitement at its dawn. 
Offended Hinduism did not start up in arms; nor 
indignar.t Mohammedanism raise ti war-cry of death 
to the infidel. English gentlemen asked each other on 
the course (parade), or at the dinner-table, if the}-had 
seen the Bishop ; jind officious native sirctirs pressed 
tlieir stu’vices on the Lord Fadrc Sahib. But the 
heart of Hindu society betit calmly, as was its wont. 
Brahmanism stood not aghast at the sight of the 
lawn shictes of the Bishop: he preached in tlie 
Christian’s ton pie on the Christian’s hara diii (great 
day); and that night the Europeans in Calcutta 
slept securely in their beds ; securely, next morning, 
they went forth to their accustomed work. There 
was no massacre; there was no rebellion. Chow 
inghee (where the British chiefly reside) was not 
in a blaze; the waters of the Lull Diggy (a large 
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tank or pond, in the heart of the business part of 
tiic city) did not nin crimson with Christmn blood. 
The merchant took his place at his desk ; the public 
servant entered his office ; and the native midcrlings 
sahimed meekly and reverentially as ever. In the 
fort, the English Captain faced his native comjiany; 
and the Sepoy, whatever his caste, responded to the 
well-known word of command, with tlie ready dis¬ 
cipline he had leanit under the old charter. Evciy' 
thing wiiiit on according to wonted custom, in spite 
of the Bishop, and his lawi sleeves, aftd his sermon 
on Christmas-day. No one looked differently; no 
one felt differently; and it really seemed i)robable, 
after all, that Briti.sh dominion in the East would 
sui’vivc the Episcopal blow. The truth is. Unit those 
of the natives—the better educated and moi-e in¬ 
telligent few—^who really Uiought anything about 
the matter, thought the better of us for evincing this 
outward respect for our religion, and have thought 
the better of us, and of our faith, ever since. All the 
trash that was written and spoken about alaiming 
the Hindus, and weakening our hold of India; all 
the ominous allusions to the Vellore niassaei’e, and 
anticipations of catastrophes of the same class, now 
appeared in their true light, and were valued at their 
proper worth. Hr. Buchanan’s ‘ sanguiaary doc¬ 
trines,’ as Mr. Twining ludicrously called them, in 
one of his pamphlets, had now been fully reduced 
to practice; and yet not a drop of blood had been 
shed—not a blow stmek—not a menace uttered— 
not a symptom of disquiet had evinced itself. Our 
empire in India was then (according to the alaimists) 
•‘not worUi a ycai-’s purcliase;” and yet now for 
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thirty-five years lias it snn'ived that first awful 
episcopaJ sermon on Cliristnias-day.” 

And. as if to heap still further confusion and ridi¬ 
cule on the prognostications of the terrorists, when 
the Bishop made his first official visitation to Madras, 
he was visited and affectionately embraced by his 
Highness tlie Nawah of the Carnatic, who manifested 
no alarm for his hereditary faith. At Chillun'brum, 
the Brahmans “ pressed forward to look at him, 
showed him the lions of their temple, and, instead 
of anticipating that he would demolish it, asked for 
a little money tor its repair.” At Tranquebar, the 
population “ went out to meet him in the streets, or 
greeted him from tlie windows and house-tops.” At 
Tanjorc, the Rajah sent his minister to the Christian 
Bishop, invited him to his palace, where, “ descend¬ 
ing from the musnud (throne), he received him at the 
steps of the durbar, embraced him with tlie warmest 
cordiality and courtesy, and, after the customary 
inquiries respecting his health, expressed the gratifi¬ 
cation with which he saw the chief of our religious 
establishment in his country and his court.” At 
Palamcottah he was visited by a deputation of 
Brahmans from the Tinnevelly Pagodas, who came 
to pay their respects to the Lord Padre Sahib, and 
to represent, that “ their temple lands yielded so 
little, after ]j!,ayment of Government demands, that 
the priests were in danger of starving :—such being 
their lamentable position, they hailed with delight 
the arrival of the English Bishop, feeling sure that 
he would interfere as a brother in their behalf.” 

Into further details it is unnecessary to enter. 
Suffice it to say, Riat, “ in spite of the omino'us pre- 
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dictions of people who ought to have known better, 
the first episcopal visitation produced np sort of 
aiaim or irritation throughout India. Native Princes 
received the Cliristian Bishop with reverence, and 
embraced him witlt affection. Native priests came 
out from their temples to welcome him, and implored 
his assistance in their behalf. lie came back to 
Calcutta again as sound as he had quitted it. Not a 
hand had been lifted up against him ; not a stone 
had been cast at him; not an affront had been put 
upon him. Tlie natives of India thought the better 
of us and our religion; and tlie great question, 
which had been discussed in scores of pamplilets 
an > ‘-peeches, was now set at rest for ever.” 

. .i that has now been said of the presence of the 
bishop might, mutatis mutandis, be predicated of the 
])r<)sence of the missionaries. These went freely into 
the chief cities ami j)rovinces, held converse with 
rajas and zemindars, visited temples and places of 
pilgrimage carried on discussions with learned 
Brahmans, addressed great multitudes, and yet no 
where did any symptoms appear of tumult or insurrec¬ 
tion. On the contrary, is it not a notorious historic fact, 
thatsince the arrival of the bishopandtbe free entrance 
of the missionaries, our Indian empire, so far from 
being subverted, or lost, has been greatly extended : 
and is, at this moment, vastly more consolidated than 
it was before the terrible and destructive concessions 
of 1813? Since then, have not the kingdoms of Nepal 
and Burmah been humbled, and greatly curtailed in 
territory and power ? Have not the marauding Pin- 
darries, the scourges of all India, been annihilated ? 
Has not the hereditary chief of the mighty Mahratta 
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confederacy become a pensioned exile ? lias not 
* llie bouse of Scindia been strijiped of all its means 
of aggressive warfare, ami shut up, in iinpotency, 
within the fortress of (jivalior? Has not the ancient 
province of Sindh, erewliile walled around as with a 
rampart of exclusiveness and jealousy, been con¬ 
quered, and its chiefs si-nt to rusticate, as state 
prisoners, on die banks of the Ganges ? Has not the 
independent oini)irc of the Punjab—the country of 
the five rivers—the ineniorablc s(!cne of Alexander’s 
battles and iift-est in the career of victory—been 
completely shattered, and its scattered fragments ab¬ 
sorbed in the British dominions ? In a word, does 
not the British sceptre now wave over die whole of 
subjugated India, with a paramountness of authority 
which that of the mightiest of the Mogul sovereigns 
never realised? And, instead of die predicted anarchy, 
bloodshed, and ruin, does not peace now spread her 
fostering wings over the entire vast realm, promis¬ 
ing still brighter daj's of onward prosperity, content¬ 
ment and bliss ? 

And here it is proper to remark, as bearing essen¬ 
tially on the subject of India’s evangelization, that 
not only has die prohibition against the free ingress 
of missionaries been removed; but that many of the 
obstacles which impeded the progress of their work, 
after being frsely admitted, have been gradually taken 
out of die way. It is with gratitude to God I avow 
my conviction that, since 1813, the British Govern¬ 
ment, despite its still %st-cleaving faults and failings, 
has, in many ways, vastly improved in its tone and 
spirit arid temper. Being here this night, simply 
as a Christian man who owes nothing to die Govern- 
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ment, except what every British subject owes—^prj-, 
tection of person and property,—and st!inding, in 
this respect, in a position entirely disinterested, I 
may refer to facts as facts, as every Christian man 
ought to do—regardless alike of fear or favour. My 
meaning will be best illustrated by specifically refer¬ 
ring to a few topics of marked prominency. 

During the early days of our Indian empire, while 
Christianity, as we have seen, was disdainfully repu¬ 
diated, tlie Government of its own accord undertook 
the patronage of the native idolatries and supersti¬ 
tions. This was done freely, spontaneously, without 
tlie shadow of a pretence on the score of obligation, 
arising from the faith of treaties, and chiefly with a 
political view to humour and conciliate the natives. 
When we think of the fierce and fieiy intolerance of 
many of the Mohammedan conquerors, sovereigns, 
and governors, the extension of an even-handed tole¬ 
ration to tlie deluded votaries of Brahmanism would 
have been hailed as no ordinary boon. But not 
satisfied with the exercise of mere toleration, the 
British government wsis unhappily led, in many ways, 
to lend its active countenance and siyiport. Propo¬ 
sals to this effect sometimes originated with the 
highest authorities, sometimes with subordinate 
functionaries.' When a cession was ma(fe of a part 
of the dominions of the nawab of Oudb, the Marquis 
Wellesley thus wrote to the British resident at 
Lucknow:—“ In considering the measures to be 
adopted, it will occur to you that no proceeding can 
be more calculated to conciliate all descriptions and 
classes of people, than a liberal attention to tlie reli¬ 
gious establishments and charitable foundations of 
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tlje countrj'. I accDrJiiis'ly iiutliorise you to take 
the necessfiry steps lor all'ording the iieople of Oude 
the most aiiijilc satisfaction on this sulyect; and 1 
desire you will furnish me with a statement of such 
public endowments of both the Uiiidu imd Moham¬ 
medan religions as you may propose to coiijinu or 
extend." 

Partly from similar motives of state policy, and 
partly from more sordid financial considei’atious, the 
Govcniment formed an alliance of the closest and 
most obnoxious descriiitiou with the temple of Jiig- 
gernath in Orissa, of Bydenath in Birbhum, of Gya 
in Beh;u', and the sacred place of ]iilgrimage at the 
jmiction of the Jumna and Ganges near Allahabad. 

In the Madras jiresidency, one of the earliest and 
most successful advocates for the extension ol' Govern¬ 
ment jiatronage and sujiporlto the temples of idolatiy, 
was Mr. Lionel Place. In hi.s rejiort, as collector to 
tlie Board of Be venue, in ITtt-'l, In; earnestly jdeads 
for the good offices of Government, and sighs over 
the desolations of idolatry for want of them. “ The 
magnificence of the festivals," says he, “ and jiro- 
cessions of this celebrated pagoda (at Conjoveram), is 
miserably fallen for want of them ; and the rich orna¬ 
ments which decked the idol, but were lost during 
the-Tvar, hiive, on account of the poverty of the Church 
(that is, the idolatrous pagoda establishment), never 
been replaced." He therefore urges the Government, 
by its largesses, to restore these to their wonted 
.splendour. He speaks of the mismanagement of 
•"the Church funds" (that is, the moneys appropriated 
to the worship of idols), and presses the Government 
to take tliem under its own more efficient control. 
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He speaks of some of “ the places of worship" as f%lj- 
ing into decay; more especially docs lie ?nourn over 
“ the sacred temple, where the idol is dejiosited, at 
Little Coiijcverain,” as “ threatened witli total destruc¬ 
tion by the roots of a tree, which were insinuating 
themselves through the walls and he beseeches 
the Government, by a timely outlay, to rescue the 
edifice from its “ ruinous condition.” These entreaties 
were not in vain. The management of tlie temples 
and all their affairs was soon undertaken by the 
British Government; and similar unhallowed con 
nexions wore also established with other idolatrous 
shrines. Much, of course, depended on the zeal and 
activity of the officers in immediate charge. Probably 
no one, bearing the honoured name of •* Christian,” 
has left behind him so distinguished a reputation for 
his services in tlie cause of idolatry as Mr. Place. 
When visiting Conjeveram last year, I found his 
name still cherished with traditionary reverence by 
the votaries of Brahmanism. The nomenclature 
which he had inti-oduced, was still in vogue. The 
native officers spoke of the pagodas as “ the estab¬ 
lished churchof the temple revenues, as “ tlie 
church funds; ” of the Brahman keepers of tlie 
idol-shrines, as “the churchwardens!” In tlie 
neighbourhood of one of tlie great 'temples, a 
spacious garden was pointed out, ifk tlie “ gift of 
Mr. Place to the godwithin was shown a gorgeous 
head-ornament, begemmed with diamonds and other 
jewels, worth a thomand joownd*,-which Mr. Place had 
presented to the great idol. During his collectorate, 
he was wont to send for alF the dancing-girls, musi¬ 
cians and instruments, elephants and horses, attached 
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totthe different temples in tlic surrounding district, in 
order to celebi’ate the Conjeveram festiv.al with the 
greatest pomp. Attending in person, his habit was 
to distribute clothes to the dancing-girls, suitable 
offerings to the olficiating Brahmans, and a lace 
garment of considerable value to the god! 

But, without dwelling further on the specialties 
of any particular place, or the doings of any par¬ 
ticular individual, let us refer to some of the more 
obvious wavs in which the British Government 

" C 

mixed itself up, and thoroughly identified itself with 
the doleful idolatries of India. At many of the shrines, 
taxes on a regulated scsile, according to the merit 
which would accrue from the ntuuber and sanctity 
of places visited, were exacted from the miserable 
pilgrims. A class of jteople, known as ]»ilgrim 
hunters, were employed in travelling througliout 
India, “ for the purj)ose of enticing i)ilgrims to the 
several shrines and temples of repute.” Tht! super¬ 
stitious offerings made at several idol temples were 
farmed nr rented out annually, for the jirofit of 
Government; while all available means were em¬ 
ployed to increase the value of these offerings. I'lie 
endowments of the pagodas were taken under tlie 
fiscal management of the collector of revenue. In 
several provinces, public officers were retained, 
whose “ sole find especial duty it was to see tliat all 
the services to tlie idols in tlie districts were duly 
performed, the different attendants at their posts, 
the vessels, temples, &c. in repair, and to report to 
the European officer at the head of the province.” 
When the clothes of the idol-god were decayed, or 
his car old and rotten these were replaced at the 
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expense of the Government. The ropes for pulliijg 
the idol-cars were often supplied direct* from the 
arsenal. The repairs of temples were sometimes 
superintended in person hy European officers and 
their subordinates. The menial sen'ants of tlie 
temples, down to the dancing-girls or prostitutes, 
were appointed under sanction of the Government 
officers. The e.\'j)cnses connected with many of the 
great feasts in honour of the gods, were drawn from 
the public ti’easury. European and other officers 
frequently presented offerings or (fonations to tlie 
idols, in their own name, and that of the Govern¬ 
ment which tliey served, with a view to secure 
blessings and prosperity. In times of drought 
B)’ahmans connected with the tenijjles, were hired 
to pray to the gods for rain. Chi’istian officers and 
soldiers were compelled to attend, as guards of 
honour, the Hindu and Mohauiuiedan religious 
festivals; and to fire salutes in honour of the idol. 
Christian dnimmcrs were constrained to accompany 
the idol processions, even on tlie sabbi^th days, 
and were severely punished for declining openly to 
violate the second and the fourth commandments of 
the Decalogue;—and all this, at a time when tlie 
heathen regent of Travancore set tlie example of 
exempting her Christian subjects from Compulsory 
attendance at the heathen temiiles, ^r any public 
service on the Lord’s day. 

These arc some specimens of the doings of fonner 
days—days which constituted the “ dark age ” in die 
history of British India—a sort of ante-diluvian 
period, in which the sivatheria and megahtheria of 
opinion and practice, at home and abroad, rioted 
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saipreme amiJ tlie darknoss. Permission was given 
to bislio]! aiij clergy and missionaries to labour for 
the dispelling of the night of gloom. But in the 
Company's system of uidiol<ling the tcmjilos and 
worship of the Hindus, the Cliristian ministtu’, as 
was long ago remarked. “ cxperi(Uie<Ml an olistaelc 
to his beneficent labours, scarcely less formidable 
in its influence nixm the multitudes, than the 
spiritual tyranny of tlndr prlesthooil, and tin' texTiblo 
spell of eirste; or less palpable than the infatuation 
of their devotees, and the into.vicatiug revelries of 
their religious festivals." Ought wi; not then to 
rejoice .and give God the praise, that, slowly indeed, 
yet surely, this positive impediment to the roiaiption 
of Christifinitv. has heen taken out of the way ?— 
that the Jiri'ct Government conne.xion with the idols 
and idol temples of India has been gradually 
severed ?—and that, ere long, we may expect to learn 
that the severance has been universal and. comidete?* 
And in securing so blessed a consummation, let us 
not forgot the debt which the Christian world owes 
to Ijord Ghmelg. whose despatch on the subject, 
in is one of the most masterly that over ema¬ 

nated from any statesman of any' age ; to the late 
Mr. Poynder, who labourcid in the good (;ause with 
an indomitable perseverance to the very end : and to 
Mr. Strachan, ‘’whose e.xertions, in public and in 
private, knew no abatement, till the gi’and ohject was 
realised. 

♦ The pilgrim taxes and direct management of tcmple.>i are 
everywhere abolished; and it is to ho lioiied that the doiiiitful things, 
anch as the continuance of grants to temples, &c., which still roinun, 
may soon be cleared up to the satisfaction of all. 
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Another great obstacle to the spread of Christianitj 
in .Tiidia, was the Government i)atronage*of learned 
Orientalism. At Calcutta, Bonai'cs, Delhi, and else 
where, in order to conciliate the higher and more 
influential classes of natives, the Ilritisli Government 
established colleges for the promotion of Oriental 
literature, ])hiloKO](liy, and religion, through the 
niediurn of the learned languages—Sanskrit, Arabic, 
and Persian. In these colleges it (axine to pass that 
all the grand mid distinguishing jiecnlianties of the 
systems of Orientalism, with all their radical errors, 
ilrficintclrs, and iniiriitlis, were assiduously taught, 
at the Government e.xjicnse, to the jirivilegcd classes 
of native youth—taught by Maulavis and Pandits, 
who themselves intensely believed, and who incul¬ 
cated on their jmpils the necessity of believing, all 
that they taught, as indubitable, or even insjiired 
verities. There, were Hindu youth laboriously 
initiated into the Vedantic pantheism, which, by 
identifying matter with spirit, and the creature witli 
the Creator, reflects infinite dishonour on tlie one 
living and true God—confounds the distinctions of 
right and wi-orig, and virtually annihilates tlie moral 
responsibility of man ! There, too, were they laught 
the leading characteristics of the gross popular 
idolatry; and the lying, thieving, ti-eacTierous god, 
Krishna, was held forth as a model Tor their emu¬ 
lation ! There, the Mussulman youth, on the other 
hand, wore systematically taught to refer to tlie 
Koran, as the sole, final, and infallible arbiter in all 
questions of law, philosophy, and theology—tliat 
very Koran which most exjiressly and formally con¬ 
signs all Christians to tlie lowest hell, for believnng 
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in the Divinity of the Son of God—tlie Redeemer of 
the woiid h 

How all this tended to strengthen and perpetu¬ 
ate the systems of Hinduism and Mohammedan¬ 
ism, and thereby counteract the labours of tlie 
herald of salvation—it were wholly needless to say. 
Tlie evils of this scheme of policy were repeatedly 
exposed. At length a reformer arose in the person 
ofLord WilliamBcntinck. In March, 1835, he decreed 
tliat “ die great object of the British Government 
ought to be th'e promotion of European literature 
and science among the natives of India ”—and that 
“all the funds appropriated for jiuqioses of educa¬ 
tion would be best employed in imparting to die 
native population a knowledge of English literature 
and science, through the medium of the English 
brnguago.’’* So far as this reform went, it was 
hailed by all the true friends of Indi a. Its tendency 
was gradually to abolish all instruction, at the ex¬ 
pense of the State, in the “ falsities and lies” of 
learned Orientalism ; and substitute in place of these, 
instruction in the improved scie.ncc and philosojiliy 
of the West. What the friends of Christianity 
and of India lamented was, that the reform did not 
go far enough. True religion came to be divorced 
from literature and science. On the tremendous evils 
of this separation, there is no time at present to 

* According to this decree, the teaching of learned Orientalism 
would, in due time, be mholly superseded hy the teaching of im¬ 
proved European literature and science. Subsequently, however. 
Lord Auckland, while upholdhjg and extending the latter coarse, 
laid an arrest on the gradual suppression of the former—thus moiu- 
tainiiig, with cert^ modifications, the system of Orientalism. 
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expatiate.* Let me only express the earnest hope 
that, as, on the subject of native education generally,'* 
Government has already made such advances beyond 
the exclusive proceedings of the dark period of its 
history, it may be led to the timely adaption of 
such further educational measures as may save the 
empire from the turmoils of a lawless anarchy, 
and the people from the fiery torrents of a rampant 
infidelity. 

Another grand obstacle to the evangelization of 
India, or the ready reception of Christianity by its 
inhabitants, arose from the avarice and oppression, 
the rapacity and cruelty of its Christian conquerors. 
The tyrannies and persecutions of the rortugueso 
have passed into a proverb. But what of the British? 
Can they plead e.w,mj)tion from such charges? 
Would that we could with truth and justice acquit 
them! Many here present cannot fail to nuuember 
Edmund Burke’s terrible denunciation on this sub¬ 
ject:—“ The Asiatic conquerors,” exclaimed he, “ had 
soon abated from their ferocity, and the short life of 
man had been sufficient to repair the waste they had 
occasioned. But rvith the English the case was en¬ 
tirely different. Their conquests were still in the 
same state they had been in twenty yeare ago. They 
had no more society with the j)eople than if they still 
remained in England! but, with the view of making 
fortunes, rolled on, one after another, wave after wave, 
so that there was nothing before the eyes of the 
natives hut an endless flight .of birds of prey and 
passage, with appetites continually renewing, for a 

• See tliis whole subject fully treated of, in “ Letters addressed 
to Lord Auckland on Native Education. Caicutts, 1841.* 
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food that was coiitinna1l3’ wasting. With ns there 
were no ictribntory superstitions, liy whicli a founda¬ 
tion of charily conii)onsiited for ages to the ]>oor,for the 
injustice and rai)ine of a day. With us no ])ride erected 
stately ino’nuineiits, which repaired the iniscliief pride- 
had occasioned, and adorned acountryout of its spoils. 
Huglaud had erected no churches, no hos])itals, no 
palaces, no schools (the trilling foundation at Calcutta 
excepted) ;—Knglaml hail hiiilt no hridges, made no 
highways, cut no navigations, dug no reservoirs. 
Every other cohquei'or of every other description h.ad 
left some monument of state or heneticmice hchind 
him : hut were we driven out of India this day, nothing 
would remain to tell that it hud heen possessed 
during the inglorious period of our dominion, hy 
anything hotter than the oiiran oulang, or the tiger.” 
Now, making due allowance for the exaggerations of 
rhetoric, it cannot he denied that there was too much 
foundation for all this vehement invective. Need 
we then be surprised at the greatness and strength 
of the barrier thus presented to the spread of Christi¬ 
anity in India? As the American Indians were wont 
to declare, that they would not enter the same heaven 
with their Spanish oppressors; so were the Hindus 
often tempted to say that they would never think of 
going into*’ the same heaven with their Christian 
conquerors. Hence it must he evident that improve¬ 
ment in the aims, objects, designs, and practices of our 
Government and countrymen must have an essential 
hearing on the evangelization of India. For, if our 
Government can prove itself to he the friend and he 
nefactor of tlic people hy tlirowing round their per¬ 
sons and property the shield of protection from the 
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aggressor; securing tlieir rights and privileges hy the 
administration of equitable law ; drawing oirt the doi’- 
mant resources of their country-; ameliorating tlieir 
condition, and thereby conciliating their afliecl.ioiis 
and good-will towards us;—will they not be more 
ready candidly to give ear, and receive at our bands 
what we have to olfcr as heralds of the gosjiel of pijace? 
Verily they will. liCt us, then, briefly examine a few 
of tbe items in Mr. Ibirke's bill of indictment, and 
see if giant strides in the right direction have not 
been made since his day. 

“ England,’’ said Burke, “ has erected no churches 
and'when the indignant orator shot forth his “ winged 
words,” the dc'claration was substantially true. E\on 
as late as 1814, when Bishop Middleton lirst reached 
India, in the Presid<;ncv of Bengal there were only 
two churches. But now there arc in it upwards of 
ninety consecrated churches belonging to the Church 
of England—sixty-five in the Madras Presidency, and 
twenty-five in the Bombay IVesidcncy — besides a 
lai'gc niunber of smaller churches that have not 
been consecrated : and over mid above all those, the 
churches and chajiels reari'd by the Baptists, tlio 
W'esloyaus, the Indopendonts, the Gennims, and the 
Scottish and American Presbyterians, Nearly all of 
these have b<ien added sinc-e the renewal of the 
charter in 1813. So that the natives wf India have 
not b(!en alarmed by the introduction of Christianity 
among Uiem, but have thought all the better of us 
for it. “ England,” said Burke, “ has erected no 
hcspitalsbut now there are many hospitals in dif¬ 
ferent cities and large stations—alike for natives and 
Europeans—some of them lai-go and magnificent 
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The Fever Hospital, now rearing in Calcutta, will, 
'when fiiMsbed, be one of tlie finest and most com¬ 
modious in the worhi. As to “ palaces ”—^jtrobabh' tbe 
fewer wo have of gay and giuidy, or even gorgeous 
palaces, tlie better. Palaces, or rather palace like 
edifices, have, however, been reared since tbe days of 
Burke. And it is a noticeable fact, th.at tbe mansion 
which is really most worthy of the name of a jialace, 
is one which was erected some time ago by tbe 
British Government for the hereditary Nawab of 
Bengal. “Noschools.”—^^'es ! there have been many 
schools and collegiis constructed within the last fifty 
years. Some of these, viewed merely as speciifiens 
of architecture, are of a vciy superior order; such as 
the colleges of Calcutta, Benares, and Agra. And in 
point of efficiency and prospective utility, the Medical 
College of Calcutta already holds a distinguished 
place. 'I’licre were “no bridges,” said Burke, in his 
day. An Indian traveller has recently made this 
remark, that bridges are now as “ thick as black¬ 
berries.” Even in Central India, over the Nerbudda, 
a handsome suspension bridge has been constructed, 
out of materials entirely indigenous. In other jiarts 
of India tlicre are many suspension bridges, some of 
them of considerable span. In the province of Tan 
jore alone,»there are upwards of two hundred bridges, 
of larger or smaller dimensions. Over the Cavery at 
Trichinopoly, there is one of thirty-two very large 
arches, probably nearly double the length of Water¬ 
loo Bridge over the Thames. “ No roads.”—It is 
true tliat, in this item of public economy and national 
weal, there is stiU a sad deficiency. That deficiency, 
however, is by no means so entire as many unscru- 
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pulous (leclaimers would represent it. In the neigh¬ 
bourhood of large cities, and around the •principal 
stations, there has been something more than a real 
beginning. There could not well be a better road 
than that which has been formed over the Ghats, 
between the sea-coast at Panwell and Ptma, in the 
table land of the Dckhan; and there is not, pro¬ 
bably, in the world a finer road than Uiat between 
Benares and Meerut, a distance of upwards of five 
hundred miles, and a “ dead level" the whole way 
In tliis department of public works? it is but fair 
to state Uiat there are many practical difiSculties 
to be encountered, peculiar alike to the climate, 
the soil, and the people. StUl, as the benefits 
accruing from good roads—tliose great arteries of 
internal traffic—begin to be better appreciated by a 
race little given to change, we may, in future, expect 
a more rapid progress. And it is with no ordinary 
pleasure we have observed the announcement, tliat, 
at last, the first Indian railway has been begun on 
the banks of the Ganges. No “ navigations cut.”— 
In the neighbourhood of Calcutta, and elsewhere, 
some cantds have been cut, for purposes of navigation. 
And tliere is one remarkable cutting in the South, 
to which I must very specially refer. You may 
remember the series of rocks, islands, %nd sand¬ 
banks across the Straits of Manaar, between India 
and Ceylon, known, from Mohammedan traditions, 
under the name of “ Adam's Bridge.” This, accord¬ 
ing to the Hindus, is the remains of a celebrated 
bridge, constructed by their great hero-god, Eama; 
when, with his army of monkeys, he invaded Ceylon, 
to recover his wife, Sita, who, like another Helen, 
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had been stolen away by the demon-potentate of tliat 
'distant inle. The wliole stoiy is reliearsed at length, 
with a liuiidred episodes, in the Kaniayan of \ al- 
miki. The hero api)lied to Nala, one of the chiefs 
of the monkeys, to throw a bridge across th(! waters. 
The latter consented, as Brahma had coiifeired on 
him “ tlie extraordinary power of causing sfoinis, 
trees, and rocks, to float on the waters, at his touch.” 
By the rest of the monkeys huge forests w<!re s(/on 
cut down, and rocks tom nj), and brouglit to Nala 
Hanaman, kiRg of the monkeys, proceeded to tlie 
north, asceiuh.'d the jieak of a largo mountain, and, 
by one kick, broke it into a tliousand pieces. Tliesi; 
pieces he attached to as many of the hairs that gi-ew 
on his body. Fastening one mountain to his tail, 
taking one in each hand, and placing several on his 
head, he was seen mareliing with amazing rapidity 
southward, through the azure void. In tlie vicinity 
of Dcllii tliere are various rocks, knolls, and undula¬ 
tions, which local tradition declares to be but some 
of the fragments that fell from the body of Hanaman, 
when swiftly passing along the empty sky. The 
wondrous bridge speedily advanced—multitudes of 
squirrels assisting in filling up the crevices. In one 
month it was completed—extending eight hundred 
miles in length, and eighty in breadth—its parapets 
of pure gold,i,and its middle paved with resplendent 
silver!—Such is the authoritative Hindu account of 
the origin of “ Adam’s Bridgeand a veiy moderate 
specimen it is of the wild exaggerations indulged in 
by the professedly inspired writers of Hinduism! 
The real bridge, it need scarcely be said, is pimply a 
natural phenomenon. In that part of the Straits, 
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the distance between the mainland and Ceylon is 
about eighty miles; and it looks as if the* two hacf 
been formerly connecied by an isthmus, which had 
been rent, shattered, and paitly sunk, by some 
tremendous earthquake, or volcanic convulsion. Be 
tills as it may, we have, in tlie island of Bamis- 
serain, a portion of the bridge still above water. 
Between it and the mainland of India is only a dis¬ 
tance of about a mile and a half. Across this narrow 
strait, run three p.arallel ledges of rock, submerged at 
full tide, which only rises three or four feet; and 
partly protruding in isolated rocks, at low water, like 
the stepping-stones of a giant. Formerly, even at 
high water, no vessels drawing more than four feet 
could cross this formidable barrier: consequently, 
all native vessels engaged in the extensive trade 
carried on between tbe coasts of Coromandel and 
Malabar had either to round Ceylon, a distance of 
three thousand miles, at great cost, hazard, and 
delay; or to anchor outside the barrier-reefs of 
Kamisseram, remove tlieir merchandise, transport 
it across on small rafts, imd load fresh vessels on the 
other side, at a somewhat similar cost, hazard, and 
delay. At length tlie British Government resolved 
on digging and blasting the rocks under water, to 
open up a passage across this important ithorough- 
fare of commes'ce. This great natio]^ work has 
steadily progressed under a succession of enter¬ 
prising ollicers; so that a channel has now been 
excavated of about Ihree-quarterx of a mile in length, 
a hundred and thirty feet broad, and ten feet deep. 
And now, to the great profit, convenience, and satis¬ 
faction of all parties, the whole native traffic between 
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Coromandel and Malabar, is carried on through 
this “ cuV navigation.” 

No “reservoirs dug,” said Burke; that is, reservoirs 
for irrigation. It is not so any longer. Eeseivoirs 
have in many quarters been dug. And what is better 
and more effectual still—canals have been dug, and 
vast dams and dykes reared to turn off tlie waters of 
rivers, such as the Cavery, Godavery, and Jumna, 
into the adjacent fields as well as to regulate the 
distribution of the fertilising stream. And in the 
north of Indik there is a magnificent digging now 
in progress along the centre of the Doab, or territory 
between tlie Ganges and the Jumna. The design is 
to turn off' into this canal a portion of the waters of 
the Ganges, where it bursts from the mountains into 
tlie plains at Hurdwar. It has, not far from Hurdvvar, 
where the works are already completed, to be carried 
across a valley of two miles and ahalf in breadth, paitly 
by an earthen mound, and partly by an aqueduct. In 
the construction of the latter upwards of a hundred 
millions of bricks will be required. Already has 
upwards of a million sterling been expended on the 
undertaking. When completed, a volume of water 
will be poured into the main channel, at the rate 
of seven thousand cubic feet per second;—this chan¬ 
nel itselfi extending to four or five hundred miles, 
with lateral »branches to a similar extent. It will 
thus prove, in all probability, the largest and njost 
useful work of the kind in the whole world. In a 
region so liable to failure or deficiency in the rains, 
and therefore exposed to periodic droughts and 
decimating famines, it will not only augment the 
produce of the soil in ordinary seasons, but, during 
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extraordinary seasons of drought, save myriads of, 
men and cattle from an otherwise inevitable de¬ 
struction. “With us,” said Burke, “pride has 
erected no stately monuments.” In its literal sense, 
this is no longer true; but even if it were, here, in 
this Ganges canal, is a monument—the creation not 
of British pride, but of British wisdom and British 
beneficence—a monument which, in aU the qualities 
of sterling and enduring excellence, vastly smpasses 
the Taj Mehal of Agra, incomparably the most beau¬ 
tiful of all mausoleums, whether ancieni; or modem— 
or the imperial fortress-palace of Delhi, exceeding 
though it does, in the judgment of the accom¬ 
plished Heber, the Kremlin of Moscow, or the 
Alhambra of Spain. Verily, were the British driven 
out of India to-morrow, they would leave somewhat 
behind them to tell that, during the last thirty or 
forty years, it had been possessed by something 
better than “tlieourang-outang, or the tiger!” 

But, perhaps, with reference to its prospectively 
favourable influence on the evangelisation of India, 
the most effective measure ever adopted by our 
Government yet remains to be noted. It is a 
measure pre-eminently characterised by its intrinsic 
justicq, Witliout entering into details, I shall sim 
ply allude to it. Formerly the law of inheritance in 
India was branded with the fiercesip intolerance. 
The moment a Hindu or Mohammedan changed or 
renounced his religion—the moment, for example, 
he became a Christian—^be was obliged by law to 
forfeit all his property, ancestral or acquired. Now 
is it not delightful to think that, during this very 
year, this atrocious law has at last bden repealed— 
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..and the charter of religious liberty proclaimed over 
all India t And, surely, it will not detract from our 
feeling of lawful pleasure to be told that a law of 
such paramount importance—a law which, in time. 
may affect tlie transfer and descent of the property 
of a hundred and fifty millions,—has not been spun 
out into forty or fifty folio pages, as is often the case 
with our Acts of Parliament in England, but is all 
condensed into the pith and terseness of a brief 
sentence of a few lines ! 

Having dwelt so much on the removal of external 
obstacles and the consequent indirect facilities 
offered for the spread of Christianity in India, wo 
can only bestow a momentary glance on the direct 
subject of missions. 

There are now Church of England missions; 
Wesleyan, Independent, and Baptist missions; 
German Lutheran and Eefomied missions; Scottish, 
Irish, and American Presbyterian missipns; with 
sundry minor missions of a somewhat undefined 
and non-dcscript character—to be found at work, 
though separated by wide gaps and intervals in 
different parts of the country, from the heights of 
Kotghur, on the Sutlej, seven thousand feet above 
the sea. to the neighbourhood of Cape Comorin: 
thus proving beyond all debate the readiness of 
access now ‘enjoyed to the varied tribes and races 
of Hindustan—together witli the perfect safety and se¬ 
curity experienced in carrying on evangelistic labours 
amongst them. This is not the time or the place 
to descant on the distinctive modes or methods of 
operation that have been resorted to; nor to the 
relative advantages and disadvantages of these dif- 
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ferent modes or methods. By some individuals, or 
associated bodies, all legitimate modes have^ at some 
time or other, and in some locality or otlicr, been 
fairly tried; and there is ample scope, somewhere 
or other, for the employment of all. The great 
object is, sooner or later, mediately or immediately, 
proximately or ultimately, to bring home the blessed 
gospel of salvation to the understandings and the 
hearts of the benighted people of India. And seeing 
that these consist of so many races, differing so 
widely in character and circumstancdS, wants, capa¬ 
bilities, and habitudes, tlie one grand thing to be 
shunned, as wo would the plague, is a dogged dog¬ 
matic exclusionism with reference to any one, par¬ 
ticular mode or method of operation, as if it were 
the one sole universal Procrustean model, suited to 
every variety of race, under every conceivable vaiiely 
of condition and circumstances. Than tliis, there is 
not under the sun any piece of unwisdom more 
absolutely preposterous. The reasonableness of in¬ 
sisting on one absolute and unvarying mode of 
husbandry, as equally suited to all soils and all 
climates, would be wisdom itself, in comparison with 
it. Surely common sense ought long ere now to 
have suggested tlie intrinsic fitness and propriety 
of accurately noting varieties of race and circum¬ 
stance, and carefully adapting the external organ 
isms of intellectual and spiritual husbandry to these 
varieties. 

As to tilje results of the missionaiy enterprise in 
India, it becomes us to speak with all diffidence and 
guardedness. Many of these results hitherto have 
been of a purely preparatory character; but are they 
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on that account to be scouted as insignificant ? It is 
only the* little mind, whose vision is absorbed on 
microscopic points, tliat will thus misjudge tliem* 
the large mind, that delights in contemplating and 
embracing comprehensive wholes, will weigh them 
in a different balance, and estimate them at another 
value. All the leading languages of India, living 
and dead, have now been thoroughly mastered; 
grammars and dictionaries have been prepared in 
them: the Bible, in whole or in part, has been 
translated into them; school-books have been com¬ 
piled; tracts and works on Christian and oilier 
subjects have been written and published for general 
circidation; in many disti-icts, vernacular schools 
have been planted, in which tens of thousands of 
children have been instructed into the rudiments of 
knowledge; and in some of the larger cities, semi¬ 
naries and colleges have been established for the 
instruction of more advanced pupils, in European 
literature, science, and philosophy, in happy com¬ 
bination with the evidences and doctrines of tlie 
Christian faith. Now all of tlicse, viewed as in.stni- 
mental means and ordinances towards the ultimate 
evangelisation of India, no man of sane judgment 
will venture to despise. 

But vdiat are the effects — the spiritual effects 
already realised ? In estimating these, we are ever 
liable to fall into either of two extremes—the extreme 
of excess or the extreme of deficiency. The friends 
of missions are naturally and unconsciously prone to 
the former; the enemies of missions, to the latter. 
It becomes us soberly to strike the medium, and 
roll along the highway of uncontested fact In doing 
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SO, we must frankly confess, that the pictures of 
realised success, which some of the over-sanguine 
and injudicious, but well-meaning, advocates of mis¬ 
sions, have sometimes held up to view, have been 
far too glowing; the colours much too vivid; and the 
general impression produced greatly beyond the actual 
reality. The favourable results in some limited 
locality have occasionally, in imagination, been mul- - 
tiplied and spread over whole provinces; a few facts 
and incidents, of undoubted authenticity, have been 
swollen into a magnificent generalisatisn, that might 
embi-ace whole kingdoms. When, in sober serious¬ 
ness, we look at the prodigious masses of the people 
of India, and contemplate what has been realised 
of actual fruit, we are made painfully to feel that, 
comparatively, little or nothing has been achieved; 
though what has been achieved may be truly said 
to be commensurate with the means employed. 
But, oh, tile incommensui-ateness!—the sheer utter 
inadequacy of the means!—Think of one hundred 
and fifty foreign missionaries spread over a territory 
nearly as large as Europe—among a hundred and 
fifty millions of people of strange tongues, and 
still stranger beliefs, habits, manners, and customs! 
What would two foreign evangelists be in this great 
Babj’lon, as London is often called, and all its inha¬ 
bitants thickly encrusted with the i4olatries and 
superstitions of three thousand years ? Oh, mockery 
of mockeries! Keally, when we think of the dispro¬ 
portionateness of the evangelistic means now em¬ 
ployed in India, we are forcibly reminded of the 
design to illuminate the darkness of the night by a 
few lamps. Take these few lamps now suspended 
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in Exeter Hall, and tell me if by moans of those 
you can Set London in a blaze ; and then may you 
tell me that, by means of the present operations, you 
have reason to expect all India to be speedily t-van- 
gelised — speedily illuminated by the light of the 
everlasting gospel. I speak after the manner of 
men, and not according to the possibilities ivithin 
the range of the Divine omnipotence. To his pro¬ 
fessing disciples, as agents in his hands, the gi-eat 
Head of the church has committed tlie charge of 
evangelising the nations. For this end he summons 
fordi their utmost energies, and demands the cheer¬ 
ful application of the best means at their disposal. 
And if we scandalously neglect our duty, can we 
expect Him to work miracles, in order to save us 
from the effects of our sloth, our negligence, and our 
stinted, griping selfishness ? Surely, surely, it ought 
to be to us a matter of shame and of mortification, 
that, with all our redundant resources in men and 
pecuniary supply, so little has as yet been done for 
India, and other heatlien lands! When will the 
British churches arise, and, in the more adequate 
discharge of duty, wipe away the burning disgrace 
from their borders ? 

But while, in faithfulness, we must thus expos¬ 
tulate with the members of our Christian churches, 
and tell them that so little, comparatively, has been 
done; we must, on the other hand, boldly confront 
the adversaries of the evangelistic scheme, and tell 
them with sternest emphasis that they are wrong, 
demonstrably wrong, when, with a nameless hardi¬ 
hood of presumption, they venture to affirm that 
nothing at all has been done. It is the more ncces- 
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sai'y to be emphatic on this head, because, only 
about a twelvemonth ago, declarations to tjiis effect* 
were put forth by certain “ Old Indians,” with a 
sort of Vatican-like dogmatism, in one of our leading 
metropolitan journals. Then it was one of the 
writers gravely asserted, that he “ never yet knew or 
heal’d of one single instance of a creditable convert 
to Christianity in India”—that he “ never knew an 
instance of one that was not as well a reproach to 
the creed he was adopting, as a warning to the one 
he had abandoned.” There is no time, this night, 
for entering into proofs; if there were, such state¬ 
ments might be shown, on the ground of resistless 
counter-evidence, to be compound essences of un¬ 
truthfulness. I may, however, be permitted to set 
up at least one testimony against another. The 
denier of the existence of any creditable converts in 
India, left the country a quai’ter of a century ago; 
and when there, probably took little pains to make 
himself personally acquainted with missionaries, 
their churches, or their converts. But be tliat as it 
may,—I can only say that, haiung, in the course of 
last year, visited and inspected most of tlie missions 
of the different churches and societies in India, 
I feel bound in justice to declare, that there is not a 
single Protestant mission which has Jieen esta¬ 
blished for any time that is not ab^ to point to 
some, with regard to whom there is not a shadow 
of a doubt that they are real converts to the truth of 
the gospel. In some of the older missions they con 
point to creditable converts, not by units, or decades, 
but by hundreds: and to persons, who have re¬ 
nounced at least the outward forms of idolatry, and 
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voltintarily placed themselves under Christian in¬ 
struction, by thousands. What! after all this no 
real converts in India? Is it possible to think of 
such gratuitous allegations without being over¬ 
whelmed with moral indignation ? What is the test 
of sincerity and reality? Were all of the professed 
converts, poor, depressed, abject creatures—stupid 
in intellect and trodden down under the hoof of 
social oppression—destitute of caste, or status, or 
respectability of any sort, something plausible 
might be alleged against-their motives; though even 
then, in the absence of positive proof, Christians 
would be slow to condemn them. There are, how¬ 
ever, some—for I desire to speak with the utmost 
caution in this matter—with regard to whom there 
can be no pretence for the raising of such plausible 
allegations. We can now point to a few at least— 
certainly to scores—of good caste, yea, of the highest 
Brahmanical caste, of respectable family, of superior 
status in Hindu society,'and of bright prospects in 
life, who have relinquished all,—literally forsaking 
fathers and mothers, and brothers and sisters, and 
home, and everything, for the sake of Christ. And 
yet we are told &at there are no genuine converts in 
India I We can point to the fiery furnaces of trial, 
through which scores of educated and respectable 
young men iivparticular—several of them Brahmans 
—had to pass, in making their escape from the foul 
embrace of heathenism, into the bosom of the Chris¬ 
tian church. Many of these harrowing scenes have I 
been called upon to witness; they are now vividly 
before my mind’s eye. And sure I am, that if even 
the “ Old Indians” were in my stead, their cold and 
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unworthy suspicions would melt away before the scath-, 
ing realities of such scenes. As a Christian cannot 
live in a Hindu family, when any young man, under 
the force of strong convictions, finds himself con¬ 
strained to abandon his ancestral faith, and openly 
profess himself as a disciple of the Lord Jesus, he must 
make up his mind to leave his home, with all its fond 
associations. He usually seeks for refuge in the house 
of the Missionary whom he may regard as his spiritual 
father. Thither the friends soon follow him; and 
for days the scenes exhibited are often enough to 
fill the soul with anguish and agony. But instead 
of picturing one of tliese from memory, I shall, by 
way of specimen, read m account of one, written at 
the time, when all the incidents were painfully fresh 
and vivid in the mind’s eye, and mind's memory:— 

“ In the evening, his father and eldest brother 
came to our house in the greatest trepidation and 
distress. They remained upwards of two hours, and 
would have remained all night, had 1 deemed it 
proper to allow them. They implored, they expos¬ 
tulated, they besought; accompanying their entreaties 
with tears, and looks indicative of mental agony 
All the tenderest and most endearing associations 
were, pathetically appealed to. Bribes, allurements, 
and profTers of every kind, were freely held out. All 
these were alternated with various attempts to white¬ 
wash Hinduism, and bespatter Christianity; but all 
in vain. They then dealt out the most formidable 
threats, declaring, moreover, that he was not of legal 
age; that they would apply forthwith for a writ of 
habeas corpus against me; that he and I would both 
he severely pimished ; and that have them rescued 
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they would, by fair nioatis or foul, tliougb it .should 
cost ilicirt/(JC.V, or hundreds of thousands of nipoes. 
The young man, who is certainly of age- uhich for 
males in this country is «—being now at least 

eighteen, remained jierA-ctly et>ol, colleelid, and calin. 
To their questions he meekly replied : ti> llu'ir argu¬ 
ments he intelligenily resj>oiuh'd ; to their ahuM’ ainl 
revilings he answered not a word, but maintained an 
unbroken silence. At length 1 begged of them to 
ask him plainly whether he wished to stay in my 
house, or go Sway with them; that if ho wisheil to 
stay, he was welcome to do so; and that if he wislicd 
to go, he was free to go. They did so again and 
again; and again and again he told them, in the 
clearest and most emphatic manner, that of his own 
free will and accord he came to our house; that it 
was his own free desire to remain; and that he did 
not wish to return, and would not return witli them. 
‘ I am a believer in Christ Jesus,’ he said; ‘ I trast 
in him alone for salvation ; and, by the grace of God, 
nothing will prevent me from publicly embracing 
him by baptism.' At last, when all efforts failed, the 
father, who had hitherto kept within reasonable 
bounds, lost all temper, patience, and sense of pro¬ 
priety. He stood up, and with uplifted arm and 
vehemeneffi of gesture, he advanced towards his son, 
looking like^a person fairly infuriated. For a few 
moments it seemed as if the swelling tumult of 
passion could find no vent, and then it impetuously 
burst forth into something like a volcanic eruption. 
With a rapid, fearful, and overpowering energy, he 
poured upon his son ‘ the curses of a father, and the 
curses of his father’s fathers for a thousand genera- 
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tions; and the curses of all the gods, •whether 
heaven, or in earth, or in hell.’ ‘ And 'j ou ’ll be 
smitten,' said lie, ‘with every disease, and overtaken 
hy every e.alaniil.y. You ’ll be deaf, and you ’ll be 
dumb, and you 'll be blind, and you 11 be a leper, and 
you 'll pass through innumerable births of loathsome 
monsters and reptiles. Every pain and every misen- 
will be yotirs. You will be an eternal disgrutte and 
reproach to your kindred and your country; all that 
hear of your name will load it with c.xecrations; and 
tlic very dcitUis of hell will everlastingdy receive you.’ 
These, and other similar curses, uttered in the Ben¬ 
gali language, and in a tone of unearthly vchcuicnce, 
made all present instinctively quail and shudder. 
At length, as if exhausted by tlie effort, his voice 
stopped; and, seizing his son by tlie hand, he melt- 
ingly implored him to come away. His son could 
only reply: ‘ Father, forgive me, as I forgive you;— 
but my mind is made up, and I cannot go with you.’ 
Shortly afterwards all went away; and, peace and 
quietness being restored, we commended ourselves, 
in tlie reading of tlie Word, and prayer and praise, 
to tlie mercy and protection of a covenant-keeping 
God.” 

After passing through scenes like these, again and 
again repeated, with a faith not only unShaken, but 
strengthened and purified, and, after subsequent 
lives of godliness and consistency in the whole tenor 
of their Christian walk and conversation; are we to 
be told that there are no creditable converts in India? 
We might as well be assured that there is not a 
church in Christendom in which there are any 
genuine or creditable professors of the faith of Jesus! 
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^ Once more, the “ Old Indian” tells us, “that even if 
there were any creditable convert, such a person is 
the very last that should be chosen” for the purpose 
of converting otliers: “ a black instructor would be 
sure to be listened to with less respect, and to have 
less influence with the natives than a white one; 
such a messenger might repel—he certainly would 
not invite; and in what character more degraded or 
ofiensivc would ho be exhibited to his countiymen, 
than that of an apostate ?” The real fact is, that the 
reception of a native evangelist (or black missionary, 
as the “ Old Indian” would contemptuously designate 
him) will entirely depend on variations of time, 
place, and circumstance—together with variations in 
his own temper, position, and qualifications. In 
places where native prejudices are unbroken, and the 
native labourer is inferior in caste, in ability, and in 
acquired attainments, no one would vouch for his 
favourable reception. But in places where, native 
prejudices have been relaxed, and the native labourer 
is superior in all the qualities now specified—it is 
not the fact that he would be treated with Uie reason¬ 
less disdain or intolerant resentment which haunt 
the imagination of the “ Old Indian.” On one occa¬ 
sion, in the Town Hall of Calcutta, in the presence of 
a large assemblage of about two thousand, partly 
Europeans, btft chiefly natives, many of whom were 
men of influence and rank—rajalis, and zemindars, 
and respectable heads of families—it was once my 
privilege to listen to an elaborate dissertation “ on 
the influence of sound general knowledge on Hin¬ 
duism.” The object of tlie treatise was to prove 
that such knowledge came into fatal collision with 
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Hinduism, in all its departments, and utterly de¬ 
stroyed it. And who, think you, was the au^or? 
One universally known as an “ apostate” from his 
ancestral faith, and then in the course of being 
trained for the office of a missionary. But was 
he listened to—more especially on such a theme? 
Was he not scornfully repelled ? No; he was 
listened to with the utmost deference and attention. 
And as he warmed with his subject, his naturally 
deep and sonorous voice rose into something like 
the swell of a cathedral organ, and A’oUed along the 
vast hall, in accents of thrilling pathos, as he gave 
vent to tlie intense convictions and aspirations of his 
soul in tliese solemn utterances;— 

“ Such is Hinduism, and such the influence of 
sound knowledge upon it. We have seen how fatal 
that influence is to the literature, science, and re¬ 
ligion of Hindustan; how it overturns Hindu 
customs and manners. In fact it overturns every¬ 
thing Hindu. With the Hindus every thing and 
all things are incorj)orated in tlieir religion. Their 
sciences, their arts arc all revealed from heaven. 
If, therefore, in any way their science is overthrown, 
their religion is also overthrown with it. The 
religion of the Hindus mixes with their legislation, 
fashions their habits, fixes their customs, establishes 
their institutions, forms their national character 
Undo, therefore, their religion, and you undo the 
whole system of Hinduism. The citadel of Hindu¬ 
ism is the religion of the country. Attack, capture 
that citadel, the system of Hinduism lies a con¬ 
quered territory. And it is the science and religion 
of Christendom which have now encompassed round 
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about that citadel. Several of its walls are beaten 
Sown, bufr still it is not surrendered; but we hope 
ere long the faith and science of Christendom shall 
fully be established in India. The resplendent sun 
of Eevelation hath darted forth to the eyes of be 
nighted India. But, alas! alas ! our countrymen 
are still asleep,—still sleeping the sleep of death. 
Rise up, ye sons of India! arise! see the glory of the 
Sun of righteousness! Beauty is around you; life 
blooms before you; why, why will ye sleep the sleep 
of death? And shall we who have drunk in that 
beauty,—we, who have seen that life,—shall we not 
awake our poor countrymen? Come what will, 
ours will be the part, the happy part, of arousing 
the slumber of slumbering India.— 

“ ‘ Shall we, whoso souls arc lighted 
With wisdom from on high. 

Shall we to men benighted 
The lamp of life deny ? 

Salvation 1 O salvation! 

The joyful sound proclaim, 

Till each remotest nation 
Has Icaru'd Messiah's name.’ ” 

At the close of tliese words, tlie still and breath¬ 
less silence which prevailed was instantly broken 
in upon, by one loud and rapturous burst of ap¬ 
plause. So qiuch for the rough reception of a 
“black instructor” on the part of a high-caste audi¬ 
ence of his fellow-countrymen in the metropolis of 
British India! 

One example more, and I am done. When in the 
South of India, last year, one of the busiest and 
happiest Sabbatlis of my life was spent with an 
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aged missionary, bordering on threescore years 
and ten. In the morning I attended hia»Sahbath- 
school, and in the forenoon the examination of 
the teachers and catechists. The smiling coun¬ 
tenances of the young, whose dark rolling eyes 
seemed to glance confidence in Uieir instructor; and 
the fixed gaze, and beaming reverential looks of the 
adults;—all nnmistakeably bespoke that old and 
young alike felt themselves in the presence of one 
in whom they recognised a father and a friend. 
Afterwards I went to his church, where he addressed 
an assembly of nine hundred men, women, and 
children, with evidently tolling power. Indeed, the 
wistful earnestness of attention manifested by the 
great majority might well rebuke many a Christian 
audience in this land. In the evening I visited, in 
his company, some of the adjacent villages; and 
the manner in which even those who were not yet 
Christians appeared to hail him, at once proclaimed 
tliat he was regarded by them as a benefactor. You 
will ask, Who was this man, towards whom such 
respect and reverence were shown, and who com¬ 
manded such mighty influence over the suiTounding 
natives? It was one whom I rejoice in having it in 
my power to call my venerable fi-iend—it was the 
Eev. .Tolm Devasagayum, a native presbyter of the 
Church of England, smd missionary pastor of the ■ 
village of Kadatchapuram, in Tinnevclly. So much 
again for the contemptuous scorn with which a 
“black instnretor” must be treated by his country¬ 
men ! 

Mark then how, at last, all the lines do meet and 
centre in India. Of all the realms of heathenism, India 
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is at this moment elevated on the most conspicuous 
platform,* in view of the whole civilized world;—not 
hut that other lands have their own specific points of 
interest and attraction—individually or severally 
equalling, or even surpassing, any separate object of 
interest connected with India;—^but, out of Christen¬ 
dom, it is believed that, at this moment, no other 
realm can present such a varied assemblage and rare 
combination of objects and qualities fitted to attract 
and arrest the eye of civilized intelligence. The 
extent and magnificence of the empire which Britain 
has there reared, and the wealth and inHuence thence 
accruing to her, have necessarily fixed on India 
the anxious gaze of the most enlightened statesmen 
of tlie Old and New Worlds. If the events of civil 
and military history be worthy objects of entertain¬ 
ment or pursuit,—where shall we find these more 
abundantly furnished, than in the actions of that 
amazing series of conquerors that has passed over 
the stage of India, from the days of Alexander down 
to the present hour ? If poetry and romance and 
chivalry,—are there not ample stores of poetic 
effusion and romantic legend in the Mahabharat and 
Kamayan—the great epics of India—that might not 
be disclaimed as unworthy by any of the older 
nations of Europe? and are the records of any state 
more crowded with the recital of daring adventures 
and deeds of heroism, than the annals of Bajastlion? 

If ethnography and philology,—where can we find 
more original languages, or varying dialects? more 
especially, where can we find the match of the 
Sanskrit; perhaps the most copious, and certainly 
the most elaborately refined, of all languages, living 
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or. dead ? If antiquities,—are there not monumental 
remains and cavern-temples, scarcely less stupend¬ 
ous than those of Egypt; and ancient sculptures, 
which, if inferior in “ majesty and expression”—in 
richness and variety of ornamental tracery, almost 
rival those of Greece ? If the beautiful and sublime 
in sceneiy,—^where can the pencil of the artist find 
loveliness more exquisite than among tlie streams 
and dells and woody declivities of Malabar or Kash- 
mir? or grandeur more overawing tlian among the 
unfathomed depths and unsealed heights of the 
Himalaya ? If natural history, —where is the mine¬ 
ral kingdom more exuberantly rich—the vegetable 
or animal more variegated, gorgeous, or gigantic ? 
If tlie intellectual or moral history of man,—are there 
not curious remains of pure and mixed science, and 
musses of subtile speculation and fantastic ])hilo 
Sophies, and infinitely varied and unparalleled deve¬ 
lopments of every prineijile of action Uiat has 
characterised fallen, degraded humanity '! If an 
outlet for the exercise of philanthropy,—what field 
on the surface of the globe can be compared to 
Hindustan, stretching from the Indus to the Ganges, 
and from the awful defiles of Afighanistan to Cape 
Comorin, in point of magnitude and accessibility 
combined, and peculiarity of claims on British Chris¬ 
tians ? 

Accordingly, do we not find that, of late years, 
the eyes of statesmen, historians, poets, romancers, 
artists, philologists, antiquariains, naturalists, philo¬ 
sophers, and philanthropists, have, in a novel, sin¬ 
gular, and pre-eminent degree, been turned towards 
India, as if unconsciously moved and attracted to 

L 
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wards it by some secret and resistless spell ? What 
is all this hut God's own method of preparing the 
nations for the new act in the mighty drama of an 
evolving Providence, that is soon to emerge from 
the Eastern horizon, and cause its influence to be 
felt to the ends of the cartli ? In that vast realm, 
towards which all eyes ai'c now turned, is the most 
stupendous forti-ess and citadel of ancient error and 
idolatry now in the world. Its foundations pierce 
downwards into the Stygian pool; its w'alls and 
battlements, owisted over with the hoar of untold 
centuries, shoot upwai’ds into the clouds. It is de¬ 
fended bj' three hundred and thirty millions of gods 
and goddesses—the personations of evil—of types 
and forms to be paralleled only by the spirits of 
Pandcmoiiiiim. Within are congregated a hundred 
and fifty millions of human captives, the willing 
victims of the most egregious “ falsities and lies ” 
that have ever been hatched by tlie Prince of Dark¬ 
ness,—pantheisms oud atheisms, transcendental 
idealisms and grovelling materialisms, rationalisms 
and legends, and all-devouring credulities,—witli 
fastings and ablutions, senseless mummeries, loath¬ 
some impurities, and bloody, barbarous sacrifices, in 
number and variety vastly suipassing all that is to 
be found in the world besides. A citadel so stu¬ 
pendous, nOj^ wonder, tliough men—^left to tlie 
blindness of their own perverted reason—should 
have attempted to prove to be altogetlier impreg¬ 
nable—its defenders invincible—its dungeoned in¬ 
mates incurably wedded to their delusions and lies. 
But the great God, who has not ceased to reign in 
the afiTairs of men, because he reigns invisibly to 
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human eye, has permitted all this, in order that, 
wlien the set time comes, greater gloiy and honour 
may redound to his name, as King and Governor 
among the nations. For when the “impregnable” is 
seen shattered and crumbling into fragments ; when 
the “invincible” is fairly vampiished; when the “un¬ 
alterable” has utterly changed; when the “iuiprac- 
tieable"or tlie “inij)ossible”is actually realised,—then, 
then, by the watching and the wondering multitudes 
in all lands, will the great fact be felt and ncknow 
ledgod—that truly the linger of Ihe Omnipotent 
Jehovah lias Iiecu there. And such, on the as 
surance of God's own infallihle word of jironiisc, 
we know to bo the destined eonsnmmation. India, 
which is the realm where this miglitiest citadel of 
idolatry and superstition has heen reared, is now a 
province of the British enijiire. The Su)>ren)e 
Government of that realm has, in many indirect 
ways, contributed to open up the jiasscs, and clear 
away many of the e.\t.ernal obstacles of approach. 'J'he 
pioneers of tlie army of Imniaiiue.l have been bu.sily 
at work all around, jirojiaring materials for the 
great assault. Saiijiing and umh'rmining jirocesses 
have long been carried on with various success. 
Some of the outwurks have been cari-ied and de¬ 
molished, and an occasional explosion# has left 
visible rents and chasms in one or ^tlicr of the 
battlements. And the day is coming — oh that 
the evangelic churches of Christendom would 
speedily arise in their strength and might, and 
hasten on its coming!—when assuredly the great 
central citadel itself shall fall. How great will be 
the fall tliereof! 'What the crash, downfall, and 
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sudden disappearance of Ben Nevis wtiuld be to 
the Scottish Grampians, or of Mont Blanc to the 
Swiss Alps, or of Chimborazo to the American 
Andes, or of Dhwalagiri to the Indian Himalaya— 
that, and a vast deal more, will the crash, downfall, 
and disappearance of the towering mountain-pile of 
Hinduism, be to the rugged heights and eminences 
of the idolatries and superstitions of all lands. 
The shock of it will be felt with earthquake violence 
in their uttermost borders. The sound of it will 
roll on, in wave after waye, from one end of the 
world unto the other. A voice shall be heard in 
the concave vault of heaven, and re-echoed from 
all the climes of earth, saying, “ Alleluia, Alleluia, 
the Lord God omnipotent reigneth!” 

Viewed in this light, well may the crash and 
downfall of India’s gigantic systems of idolatry and 
superstition be regarded as the dawning birthday of 
this world’s jubilee. What, then, let me, in con¬ 
clusion, ask, ye Christian young men of -England! 
—what is your duty with reference to the leading 
theme of the present discourse? If ye have come 
here this night merely to hear, and do nothing— 
then—oh then !—has he who has addressed you, 

‘ laboured in vain, and spent his strength for 
nought, qud in vain.” Let me at once pronounce 
this to he impossible. Let me indulge tlie hope, that 
ye have come here wdth the honest desire to do what 
in you lies towards sharing in the great and glorious 
work of India’s evangelisation. Accordingly, it is to 
share more largely than heretofore in the honour of 
hastening it on, that I would now most earnestly 
invite you. 
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Consider your own unrivalled privileges. Deli-, 
vered, by the grace of God bestowed on ^our fore¬ 
fathers, from tlie darkness of Uie Druidical faith, 
the cruelties of Druidical worship, and the savage 
enjoyments of a Druidical heaven—ye are now, by 
profession, the disciples and adherents of a faith of 
which the eternal Son of God is the Autlior and tlie 
Finisher—a, faith supematurally fitted to renovate 
the earth, and replenish the skies with ransomed 
inhabitiuits. Ye arc, by birth, the natives of a soil 
whose very touch is freedom:— 

“ Slaves cannot breatlie in England: if their lungs 
fteoeive our air, that moment they are free; 

They touch our cotmtry, and their shackles fall!” 

Ye are, at once, t]jfe proteyes and the guardians of 
a constitution the noblest and tlie most consolidated 
now on earth—a civil constitution, around whose 
bulwarks the angry surges of revolution and anarchy 
beat in vain—a Protestant constitution, which re¬ 
sents the sacrilegious touch of the Apocalyptic 
Babylon's scailet-clad potentate. Ye are the subjects 
of a monarch the most deservedly beloved that has 
ever wielded the British sceptre, or sat on the great 
Alfred's throne—a monarch, in whose character the 
Eoyal dignity is happily blended with an ilnafifected, 
almost child-like, simplicity; and the dauntless energy 
of a resolute will, duly attempered by the soft, win¬ 
ning smile of womanly grace and tenderness—a 
monarch, around whose person "there clusters and 
effloresces so rare an assemblage of the social and 
domestic charities, that, in gracefulness, they might 
well become Nature's own queen—a monarch, around 
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whose bravo heart are entwined the fibres and the 
sinews (tf that evangelic Protestantism which consti¬ 
tutes at once tlio distinguishing glory and tlie only 
true stability of her hereditary throne. Ye are, as 
young men, the members—as Christian young 
men, who have laid your own foundation on 
tlie Bock of Ages, the promise and the stay—of 
an enij)ire and commonwealtli, on whose vast do¬ 
minions the sun never sets—dominions, extending 
to regions over which the eagle of all-conquering 
Borne never flew—dominions, that comprehend a 
fourth part of this woi’ld’s population, and include, 
within their ample fold, specimens of all tlie soils, and 
climes, and tribes, and products of eartli. In fine, ye 
are tlie denizens and representatives of a kingdom and 
realm which, despite its manjj; faults, and failings 
and sins, has proved itself to he the most signally 
favoured by Providence, and, consequently, the most 
highly distinguished of aU modem nations. Hear 
the glowing encomium pronounced upon it, two 
centuries ago, by the sublimest of uninspired men:— 
“Lords and Commons of England ! consider what a 
nation it is whereof ye arc, and whereof ye are 
governors: a nation, not slow and duU, but of a 
quick, ingenious, and piercing spirit; acute to in¬ 
vent, subfile and sinewy to discourse, not beneath the 
reach of any point—the highest—that human capa¬ 
city can soar to. Yet that which is above all this— 
the favour and the love of Heaven—we have great 
argument to think, in a peculiar manner, propitious 
and propending towards us. Why else was this na¬ 
tion chosen before any other, that out of her, as out 
of Zion, should be nroclaimed and sounded forth 
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the first tidings and trumpet of Reformation to all» 
Europe? And had it not been the obstinate'perrerso- 
ness of our (Romish) prelates against the divine and 
admirable spirit of Wiekliffe, to suppress him as a 
schismatic and innovator; perhaps neither the Bo¬ 
hemian Huss nor Jcroine; no! nor the name of 
Luther or of Calvin, had been ever known:—the 
glory of reforming all our neighbours had been com¬ 
pletely ours. Now, once again, by all concurrence of 
signs, and by the general instinct of holy and devout 
men, as they daily and solemnly * express tlioir 
thoughts, God is decretiing to bring some new and 
great period in his Church, even to the reforming ot 
Reformation itself:—what does He, then, but reveal 
Himself to His servants, and, as His manner is, first to 
His Englishmen ? I say, as His manner is, first to 
us, though wo mark not the method of His counsels, 
and arc unworthy. Behold, now, this vast city—a 
city of refuge, tlie mansion-house of liberty—encom¬ 
passed and surrounded with His protection : the shop 
of war hath not there more anvils and hammers 
waking, to fashion out the plates and instruments 
of armed justice, in defence of beleaguered truth, 
than there be pens and heads there, sitting by their 
studious lamps, musing, searching, revolving new 
notions and ideas wherewith to present, a# with their 
homage and their fealty, the approaching Reforma¬ 
tion; others, as fast reading, tiying all things, as¬ 
senting to the force of reason and convincement. 
What could a man require mdre from a nation so 
pliant and so prone to seek after knowledge ? What 
wants there to such a towardly and pregnant soil, 
but wise and faithful labourers, to make a know- 
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^ng people, a nation of prophets, of sages, and of 
worthies f ” 

Since this magnificent enlogium was penned, tiie 
separate names of England and Scotland—once 
rivals and antagonists—^liave been merged in the 
common name of Great Britain; and since then, 
“ wise and faithful labourers,” in both sections of 
the United Kingdom, have vied with each other, 
and not without much glorious success, in turning 
the potential of Milton's climax into the actual, and 
so exliibitiug to tlie world “ a knowing people, a 
nation of prophets, of sagei., and of wortliies.” 

Ye Christian young men of England! what think 
ye of your extraction and descent from such an 
ancestry—an ancestry not of king-made knights 
and nobles, but of God-made prophets and sages 
and worthies? What say ye to the honour which 
such lineage implies ? Do ye prize it ? What! 
can tliere be one here this night with a soul so 
base and so degenerate, that he would not ? Away 
with such a thought! And let us vehemently re¬ 
pudiate the possibility of the tainting presence of 
even one, with a spirit so dastardly, in an audience 
such as this—an audience exliibiting, as we may 
fondly hope, no imfair proportion of the \ery 
flower of - Christian Protestant England’s youthful 
chivalry. And if ye duly prize the honour, are ye 
not solemnly bound to bear in mind that dis 
tinguished honour involves distinguished respon¬ 
sibility? Are ye not bound to show, by a shining 
example, that ye are prepared to resent the conduct 
of those faithless sons who, through negligence 
and sloth, baseness and unworthiness, would tarnish 
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the glory of so matchless an ancestry, or sully the, 
gorgeous heraldry of justly-earned renown,^in which 
the veiy name of Fatherland has, for ages, been 
enshrined? Are ye not hound to regard your com¬ 
manding position in the metropolis of this great 
empire, as providentially conferring on you, above 
all British youth besides, a special capacity to do 
good? And are ye not bound to consider Uiat a 
special capacity to do good, as a British Ambas¬ 
sador once finely and tersely expressed it, “not 
only gives a title to it, but makes the doing of it 
a duty?” 

Arise, then, ye Christian young men of England; 
and. remembering qf what a soil ye are the natives 
—of what a constitution ye are the proteges and 
guardians—of what a monarch ye are the subjects—of 
what a metropolis ye arc tlie citizens—of what an 
ancestry yc are the descendants—and, above all, of 
what a faitli ye are the enlightened votaries;—arise ! 
and, taking your station on tliis Island-Pharos of the 
nations, and thence surveying the vast regions of 
heathen darkness to be illumed by its rays—arise, 
and strive, in dependence on the aids of the Almighty 
Spirit, to realize the height and grandeur of youi- 
obligation towards the teeming myriads of your be¬ 
nighted fellow-men, with whom ye are brought in 
contact by the facilities and reciprocaUadvantages of 
a boundless commerce ; and especially towards the 
teeming myriads of your heathen fellow-subjects, from 
the snowy wilds of Labrador to the burning sands of 
Africa, with the countless islands that bestrew the 
dark blue depths of ocean. Above all, shive to 
realize the altogether peculiar and specific claims of 
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India;—India, at once the scene of onr country’s 
greatest iSifamy and greatest renown!—of our country’s 
sorest disasters and most glorious triumphs!—India, 
at once the grave of Britain’s sons, and the chief source 
and mine of their princely affluence and power! 
Strive to realize the height and grandeur of your 
obligation to the hundred and fifty millions of India’s 
poor, cowering, abject children; millions, laid help¬ 
lessly prostrate at our feet, by a series of conquests 
the most strange and unparalleled in the annals of 
all time; millfons. once tom asunder by relentless 
feuds and implacable hatreds, now bound together, 
and bound to us. by allegiance to a common Govern¬ 
ment. submission to common laws, and the partici¬ 
pation of common interests f 

Here is a career of benevolence, opened up unto 
you, worthy of your noblest ambition and most ener¬ 
getic enterprise. Shrink not from it, on the ground 
of its magnitude or difficulties. In contests of an 
earthly kind, confidence in a greatleader, withthehcart- 
stirring traditions of ancestral daringand prowess,have 
heretofore kindled shrinking cowai-dice into the fire of 
an indomitable valour. When, about half a century 
ago, our gallant but vain-glorious neighbours boast¬ 
fully pointed to “ the rout of all tlie armies and the 
capture of almost all the capitals in Europe,” as a 
proof of the invincibility of their own arms, and the 
utter hopelessness of any further resistance or de¬ 
fence, the historian of Europe tells us, that their old 
rivals, the English—at first well-nigh paralysed by 
the halo of uninterrupted success that surrounded 
their foes—^began to revive when they beheld “ the 
lustre of former renown shining forth, however dimly. 
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amid the blaze of present victory.” When the names, 
of Cressy and Agincourt and Blenheim •came up 
before them in freshest remembrance, they could 
calmly point to “ the imperishable inheritance of 
national glory;” their soldiers, their citizens, were 
alike penetrated with these recollections; the ex¬ 
ploits of the Edwards and the Ileniys and the Marl- 
boroughs of former times, “burned in the hearts of 
the oflBcers and animated the spirit of the people.” 
Hence, the nation at length rose as one man to repel 
tlic danger of Napoleon’s threatened* invasion; and, 
hence, sj)ccdily, the addition of Salamanca and Tit 
toria, Hugomont and Waterloo, to the long register 
of England’s militaiy renown; and of the name of 
Wellington, as the greatest in tlie bright roll of her 
warriors. 

But England has had other battles, and other 
warriors, and other exemplars, nobler still,—nobler 
stilj in the eye of Heaven, and the annals of eternity 
—however humble and unwortliy in tlie eye of car¬ 
nal sense, and the records of short-lived time. And 
it is to these that you are now to look, when invited 
to enter on a nobler warfare—a warfai’c, not physical 
or material, but moral and spiritual—a warfare, not 
with humanity itself, but with the evils that plague 
and exulccrate it—a warfare, not with me«'s persons, 
but with their ignorance, their foHie% their errors, 
their superstitions, their idolatries, and their deadly 
sins—a warfare with the springs and causes of all 
other warfare—a warfare, whose ends and issues 
will be, the extermination of these springs and causes 
with their fatal consequences—a warfare, not for the 
destruction of any, but for the regeneration of the 
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whole race of man—a warfare, one of whose richest 
trophies «will consist in men’s heating their swords 
into ploughshares, and their spears into pruning- 
hooks; in nation’s not lifting up sword against na¬ 
tion, neither learning the art of war any more! And 
if, in entering on a warfare so high, so holy, so 
heavenly, and yet so arduous—a warfare with legions 
of foes, that have stood their ground for thousands 
of years, won a thousand victories, entrenched them¬ 
selves behind a thousand hattlemcnts, and reared 
their standard* on a thousand fortresses that frown 
defiance over the nations; if, in entering on a war¬ 
fare so terrible, ye are apt to he dispirited and cast 
down, lift up your eyes, and fix your gaze on the 
lustre of former renown. In this highest and noblest 
department of human waifare, ye may, with rapt 
emotions, point to another “imperishable inheritance 
of national glory.” Ye may point to the illustrious 
company of England’s sagos and woj’tliies,- tbo noble 
army of her martyrs, and the ten thousand scenes 
that have been consecrated by their testimony and 
their blood. Ye may point to WyclifFe, the morning 
star of the Eefonnation, wliose ashes, as noted by 
the historian, in the execution of an empty insult, 
were exhumed, and thrown into a neighbouring 
brook—“the brook conveying them into Avon, Avon 
into Severn, Severn into the narrow seas, and these 
into the main ocean;—tlius converting the ashes 
into an emblem of the lleformer’s doctrine, which 
is now dispersed all over the world.” Ye may 
point to Cranmer, and Eidley, and Latimer, at 
whose stakes were lighted a fire, which, according 
to their own prophetic utterance, by God’s grace. 
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“will never be put out in England.” Ye may, 
point to the Miltons and the Bunyans, ftie sages 
and the seers of the Commonwealth and Bestoration 
Ye may point to the Howards and Wilberforces, who 
irradiated the dungeon’s gloom, and struck his gall, 
ing fetters from tlie crouching slave. Ye may point 
to the Martyns and the Careys, the Williams and 
the Morrisons, who, spuming the easier task of 
guarding the citadel at home, jeoparded their lives 
in the high places of the field, when boldly pushing 
the conquests of the cross over the mftrshalled hosts 
of hcatliendom. And, when ye point to all of these 
and ten thousand more, tell me if their undying 
achievements do not burn in your hearts and ani¬ 
mate your spirits, and incite your wdiole soul, with 
inextinguishable ardour, to deeds of similar daring 
and of deathlessfamc ? Or,—oh, mournful alternative! 
is the spirit, the redoubted spirit, of Wycliffe now 
gone from amongst us ? Is the light of Cranmer, 
and Latimer, and Eidley, now beginning to be 
shrouded in darkness ? Is ihe seraphic lire of Mil- 
ton and of Bunyan for ever extinguished ? Has the 
mantle of Howard and of Wilberforce dropped to 
the earth, and found no one able, or willing, or 
worthy, to take it up ? Is there no soul of Martyn, 
or Carey, or Moirison left behind ? or is* their un¬ 
quenchable zeal buried witli their moqldering ashes 
in the sepulchre ? And when tlie distant wail of the 
perishing in other lands, deadened in its passage 
by ocean’s waves to the ears of- sense, sounds pierc¬ 
ingly in the ear of faith, where is the successor of 
the martyr of Erromango?—is echo still left to 
answer. Where ?—and again mournfully to redupli- 
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cate, Where? Forbid it, O gracious Heaven! Arise 
then, ye Christian young men of England, and vindi¬ 
cate at once Uie reality and purity of your desc.cnt from 
the sages, tlie prophets, the worthies, and the martyrs 
of this favoured Patinos isle, by buckling on their 
armour, nerving yourselves with the energy of tlieir 
faitli and self-sacrifice; marching like them, when 
duty calls, into the battle-field, and buniing for tile 
posts of danger where tliesc foremost warriors fell! 
In the hour and crisis of England’s jieril, the greatest 
of her naval citptains hoisted the watchword of death 
or victory, in words familiar but iinniortal,—“Englsmd 
expects every man to do his dut)'.” In this the hour 
and crisis, not of England’s jicril mere]}', but of the 
world’s agony and travail, well may wo raise tlie 
standard, emblazoned witli the watchword, “ The 
Church of Christ—Christ himself, the great Head of 
tlie Church—expects every man, eveiy professing 
member and discijde, to do his duty.” 

Arise, then, ye Christian young men of England, 
and, under the banner of the Great Captain of 
Salvation, rally your scattei'ed forces! llc.solve, 
as if ye swarc by Him that livetJi for ever and 
ever, that yc shall re-exhibit to an admiring world 
the deeds of by-gone heroism and renown. With 
such a P-ivine leader to guide you, such enno¬ 
bling examples to inspirit you, and such a brilliant 
cloud of witnesses encompassing you all around— 
the final conquest is certain, the victory sure. Arise, 
then, ye Christian young men of England, and 
through you, let the terrors of fire and sword, the- 
faggot and the stake, be warded off from these peace¬ 
ful shores—the asylum of the persecuted of all 
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lands—the Themopylse of the old world’s endan¬ 
gered liberties! Through you, let the stone-houses 
of British beneficence be opened for tlio needy at 
home and the famishing abroad. Through jou, 
let Britain discharge her debt of gratitude and love 
to the ascending Saviour,—her debt of symputliy 
and good-will to all nations. More os])cc.ially, through 
you, let her dischaige her debt of justice, not less 
than benevolence, to India, in reparation of the 
wrongs, numberless and aggravated, inflicted in 
former times on India’s unhtipjiy children. In ex¬ 
change for the peai'ls from her coral strand, be it 
yours to send the Bcavl of groat price. In c.xchauge 
for the treasures of her diamond and golden mines, 
bo it yom’s to send the imperishable treasures of 
Divine grace. In e.xchange for her aromatic fruits 
and gums, be it yours to send buds and blossoms 
of tlie Rose of Sharon, with its cadestiid fragrancy. 
In exchange for tlic commodities and dainties that 
luxmiate tlie carnal taste, be it yours to send the 
heavenly manna, and the water of life, clear as crystal, 
to regale and salisty the new-created spiritual appe¬ 
tency. And desist not from the great emprise, until 
the dawning of the hallowed mom when all India 
shall bo tlie Lord's;—when tlie vailed products of 
Riat gorgeous land shall become visible 1^’pos and 
emblems of tlie still more glorious prodiicts of faitli 
working by love;—when the palm-tree, the most 
exuberant of all tropical growths in vegetable nectai’, 
and therefore divinely chosen by inspiration to set 
forth the flourishing condition of tlie righteous, 
shall become tlie sensible symbol of tlie dwellers 
there, who, fraught with the sap of the heavenly 
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grace, and laden with tbe Terdure and the fmits 
of rightpousness, shall raise their voices in notes 
of praise, that swell and reverberate from grove to 
grove, like the soft, sweet echoes of heaven’s own 
eternal hallelujahs ;—when these radiant climes, pre¬ 
eminently distinguished as the “climes of the sun,” 
shall become tlic climes of a better sun,—even the 
Sun of Kighteousness—vivified by his quickening 
beams, and illumined witli the clfulgencc of his 
unclouded glory:— 

Bo these thyitrophies, Qnecn of many Isles 1 
On these, high Heaven shall shed indulgent smiles. 

First, by thy guardian voice, to India led. 

Shall Truth Divine her tearless victories spread. 

Wide and more wide, the heaven-hom light shall stream. 

New realms from thee shall 'latcli the blissful theme; 

Unwonted warmth the softened savage feel, 

Str.ange cliiefs admire, and turhan’d warriors kneel; 

The prostrate Hast submit her jewell’d pride, 

And swarthy kings adore the Crucified 1 

Yes, it shall come ! E’en now roy eyes behold. 

In distant view, the wish’d for age unfold. 

Lo, o’er the shadowy days that roll between, 

A wand’ring gleam foretelU th’ ascending scene ! 

Oh ! doom’d victorious from thy wounds to rise, 

Dqccted India, lift thy downcast eyes ; 

Aid mark the hour, whose faithful steps for thee. 

Through time’s press'd ranks, bring on the Jubilee I 
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A REVIVAL OF RELIGION. 


My dear young friends, I have to address you this 
evening on a very solemn topic. The time at which 
I speak to you, is likewise solemn. We are now 
closing another of those brief periods into which our 
lives are divided. The state of our country is like¬ 
wise serious in many respects; very opposite ten-^ 
dencies, alike irreligious, alike opposed to the Gos¬ 
pel of Jesus Christ, prevailing much amongst us. 
And if I speak to you Uiis evening with much so¬ 
lemnity of feeling, may I hope tliat you will listen 
likewise with the same deep seriousness ? It is my 
earnest desire, if possible, to make each one concen¬ 
trate his thoughts upon himself, and, as I go along, 
to ask tlie practical bearing of those truths which I 
have to speak, upon his own life and character. 

I have first to call your attention to whal^a Chris¬ 
tian character ought to be. In tliis, and in every 
topic of the address which I now have to deliver, I 
rejoice in thinking that the appeal to Scripture is 
with you conclusive; that you have received tliis book 
as a revelation of your Maker’s will; and that its 
authoritative decisions stand in the place of argu¬ 
ment, though tliey may always bo sustained by it. 
What, according to the language of tliis book, should 
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a Christian he? lie is one, who having merited 
eternal death for his transgressions against God, has 
been redeemed by the unsj^eakable sacrifice of his 
own Son. lie has been likewise rescued from alien¬ 
ation and 4‘cbellion by the j)ower of the Spirit of 
God. Thus, an adopted child of God, he has be¬ 
come an heir of heaven, will shortly stand in the 
presence of the Monarch of tlie universe, owned as 
his friend ; and then will have a gloi-ious eternity 
under the approbation and favour of tlie Iledecmer, 
whom he trusted and loved on cai-th. Wliat ought 
such a man to be ? It is the least return that he 
can make for favours so gi-eat, that he should be 
consecrated wholly to God; and when he reads in 
tlie word of God this order, “ Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart,” every Christian 
feels it to be reasonable and just. If he is exhorted 
“ by tlie mercies of God to present his body a living 
sacrifice, holy and accejitablo to God,”he.is disposed 
to obey the exhortation. If Scripture assures him 
that he is not his own, because he is bought with a 
price, and therefore must glorify God with his body 
and with his spirit, which are both God's, he acknow¬ 
ledges that this is the only service he can presume 
to offer to one so great and good. If the demand 
reaches his ear, “ Whether ye eat or diink, or what¬ 
soever ye do, do all to the glory of God,” his heart, 
as well as his reason, assents to that demand. And 
if thus, being called to live for the glory of Christ as 
his heart ought to love God supremely, so, when he 
further asks himself how he should glorify God, 
the Scriptural answer which at once presents itself 
to his mind is, “ Let this mind be in you, which was 
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also in Chri.st Jesns,” who, when ho left the eternal * 
•llory which he had with his Father, came down to 
I'liiniliation, and snirorinf», and sorrow, that he might 
work out the redenij)tiou of lost sinners ; wept over 
the i-ei>rohate, died for his enemies, and never could 
he satisfied till, by the etliision of his own sacred 
blood, he had wrought out a redem]ition for those 
who, but for his grace, would have remained his 
(inemios for ever. Such is the example which a 
Christian is summoned to imitate!,^ which he is 
obliged, if foithful, to copy. 

Kov if this be a Christian character—and all w'ho 
recognise the authority of the Word of Cod know it 
to be so—then I have next to ask. What should a 
Christi.in church he? That church is an asscmhly 
of such Christians; termed constdihtly in tlic New 
I'estamcnt an assembly of saints and faithful bre¬ 
thren. My time does not allow me to detail the 
S(!ripti e evidence for Uic features that should 
characterise such an assembly; but I may say to 
you, and tlmsc who know the word of God, will at 
once recall tlu^ passage which enforces it, that such 
a church, or asscmhly of saints and faithful brethren, 
are those who should manifest much kindness to 
one another, are those who ought to be mi^ch sepa 
rated from the world—“ Come out from among 
tliem, and he ye separate, saith the IjorJ, and I will 
receive you.” They arc a company who ought soli¬ 
citously to put away from their society all who 
openly walk unworthy of the name of Christ. “ Put 
away from among yourselves that evil persou,” says 
the Apostle Paul to one church, and therefore to all 
churches And tlius, being Uiemselves rendered 
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pure—^pure in doctrine and pure in life—tliey are 
unceasingly to labour as a company of Christ’s 
faithful followers for the ultimate victory of his 
Gospel over the world, for the conversion of his 
bitter enemies to be his friends. Therefore, says the 
apostle to eveiy church, “ My beloved brethren, be 
ye stedfast, unnioveable, always abounding in the 
work of the Lord, forasmuch as ye know tlisit 3 'our 
labour is not in vain in the Lord.” They JU’C sum¬ 
moned to strive for the faith delivered to the saints, 
to shine as lights in tho world, <0 let tlieir light so 
shine before men, that men may sec their good works, 
and glorify their Father in heaven. They arc termed 
by our Ecdcemer himself “tlio salt of the cai-th,” 
because they ai-e to purify society —“ Utc light of the 
world," because #iey ai’o to teach men the way to 
gloiy, and arc to take care tliat they do not mis¬ 
represent his gospel nor himself. 

A church so faithful, so zealous, must necessarily 
do good. It is the call of God to his imiversal 
church, that it should subdue the world to him. 
Let me remind you of the inspired prayer made for 
that church in the 07th Psalm. “ God be merciful 
to us, and bless us, and lift up tbe light of his 
countenance upon us, tliat tliy way may be known 
on the earth, thy salvation among all peoples. The 
peoples shall praise thee, O God, all the peoples 
shall praise thee.” Observe that when his universal 
churclf 'receives mercy, grace, and favour, the con¬ 
sequence is, that his way is made known upon earth 
by its zeal and its example, and tlie ultimate con¬ 
clusion is a prophetic announcement, not a prayer, 
as we often read it—a prophetic announcement that 
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all the peoples of the earth shall praise God in con¬ 
sequence. And we find exactly the same declaration 
of our Maker’s intention respecting the church in 
the prediction of its progress in the 60th of Isaiah, 
where the church of Christ, with reference to the 
day when he ascended to his glory, immediately after 
the completion of man’s redemption, is thus ad¬ 
dressed—“Arise, shine, for thy light is come, and 
the glory of the Lord is risen upon thee.” ’When 
Divine Grace should thus be communicated to his 
church, the result was to be this—a result his¬ 
torically fulfilled, and capable of development to the 
end of time, till the world becomes Christ’s—“ the 
Gentiles shall come to thy light, and kings to tlie 
brightness of thy rising.” “ To tliy light.” It is 
the moral glory of the Church* of Christ made 
radiant by the grace of the Holy Spirit, that did 
bring the heathen to Christ first, and must still 
accomplish the work so happily begun. 

When, from tlie universal church, we turn to any 
individual assembly of Christians, we find the vciy 
same moral tendencies in Uieir religious progress. 
The Spirit of God was poured out at Pentecost upon 
the church at Jerusalem—upon that church the 
glory of God did alight. That church received 
grace, mercy, and peace from God. The /csult was, 
as it is recorded in the 2nd of the Acts, that the 
Lord added to the church daily rove a-atfofuvms, the 
saved. Numerous converts flocked to a band of 
brethren so marked by spirituality of mind, humble 
devotedness to their Lord, brotherly kindness to one 
another, liberality to the poor, and an unbounded, 
uncontrollable, spiritual joy. Men flocked to them. 
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and wished to join a communitj so marvellously 
contrast^ -anth the world around them, so illus¬ 
triously showing forth the gloiy of their Master. 
A little later we read of the churches, that precisely 
the same effects flowed from the same cause. 
“ Then had the churches rest throughout all Juduea 
and Galilee and Samaria, and were edified; and walk¬ 
ing in the fear of the Lord, and in the comfort of the 
Holy Ghost, were multiplied.” Their unquestion¬ 
able- piety, and their manifest joy drew to thorn 
daily fresh conVerts. The world was mastei’ed, and 
by the aid of the Spirit of God, those churches 
grew in number against all authority, all popular 
prejudice, and all persecution. 

What was experienced by them is the universal 
experience of the churches of Christ. A church 
that is spiritual, zealous, consistent, cannot fail to 
do good. They have the elements of extensive use¬ 
fulness, and God is not unwilling to bless their 
dutiful efforts. You cannot find, I am persuaded, 
a church that is humble, holy, zealous, devoted— 
pastor and people, who are not made instrumental 
in the hands of the Spirit of God for the conversion 
of sinners around them. Now men are perishing 
around us. They are perishing in rebellion against 
their Maker, in neglect of their Eedeemer, slighting 
the Holy Spirit, trampling on the laws of God, 
ignorant of their highest duties, careless of the 
Divine blessing, making no provision for eternity— 
they are going down to perdition, and numbers are 
thus perishing—^numbers. “Wide is the gate, and 
broad is tlie way, that leadet^^ destruction, and 
many there be ^at go in theran; whereas strait is 
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the gate, and narrow is the way, that leadeth to life, 
and few there be that find it.” While thus all that 
know the word of God, know too surely that men 
arc daring, are defying his wrath, are braving his 
power, are scorning his invitations, are trifling with 
the means of mercy that he has put into their hands, 
and are bringing on themselves swift destruction: 
on the other hand we know as surely tliat whenever 
a church of Christ in the riglit spirit makes use of 
right efforts, God accompanies these efforts to pluck 
those sinners as brands from the brfrning, to save 
them from this fatal rebellion, and turn the soldiers 
of Satan into the soldiers of Jesus Christ. 

Of course this constitutes our re.sponsibility. Since 
facts prove tliat tliis is uniformly the case — since 
Scripture shows that this is God’s call to his people— 
then I am anxious to convince your judgments, tliat, 
if sinners perish because the churches of Christ are 
inert and selfish—if sinners perish because yon and 
I neglect our duty to them, tlien their blood lies at 
our door; then God wull call us to account for the 
fact that our contemporaries perished in rehellion, 
because wo, rescued by grace, knowing the truth, 
and having tlie means in our power, were cold and 
selfish and worldly enough, never to employ them. 
And yet, my friends, while this is the certain conse¬ 
quence of each follower of Jesus Chrvst neglecting 
to imitate his Master in labouring to save sinners, 
let me ask, Wliat is the actual state of the churches 
of Christ in this country ? What is tlie actual truth 
respecting numbers of those who are called the dis¬ 
ciples of Christ at tim hour? 

On this subject Pwill oidy borrow a short extract 
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from one who may be better acquainted than I am 
with these churches generally in this land. In a 
tract recently published, and which has been put 
into my hands, the zealous and earnest author writes 
thus of our present condition. It is a tract entitled 
“ A Union for Prayer, and a Proposal to Serious- 
minded Persons to combine in Ih’ayer for the Holy 
Spirit and the Blessing of God tlirough Nine Days, 
beginning on tlic 11th of January, and ending on tlie 
19th ” Let me read his stirring words. 

“ ‘ Pray without ceasing.’ (1 Tlicss. v. 17.) ‘ Men 
ought always to i)ray, and not to faint.’ (Luke xviii. 
1 .) Who can calculate the weight of guilt at this 
moment lying on the Churches of Christ, as well as 
on private Christians, for not praying without ceas¬ 
ing? Hours, weeks, months, wasted in folly, indo¬ 
lence, sleep, company, idle visiting, frivolous con¬ 
versation, unprofitable reading, useless occupations, 
that might have been redeemed for pmyer!' What is 
half an hour, what is an hour each morning and 
evening 2 ” 

“ ‘ Spiritual life is low.' Living religion is a lean 
and spectral shade. Zeal evaporates in form and 
bustle. Faith is languishing, and love is fallen into 
the sere and yellow leaf.” 

“ We mAke little progress. Five, ten, twenty, forty 
years fly on, snd we seem only at llie point whence 
we started when first we believed! Our light is not 
brightening, our holiness is not deepening, ohr 
graces are not ripening! What a feeble, famished 
band of worn-out Christians are we I Neither grow¬ 
ing ourselves, nor helping others to grow! ” 

“ There is much inconsistency. Our light does not 
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shine before men.’ (Matt v. 14, 16.) Christ expects, 
us to be his representatives on earth; * as he was, so 
are we to he in this world.’ Yet w’e ore not. We 
have little of the mind of Jesus. (Phil. ii. 1—5.) We 
are not self-denied, solemn, humble, lowly, gentle, 
loving; but full of self, pride, levity, malice, and 
envy. Miserable representatives of the altogether 
perfect One! Sad, shaded, mis-shapen likenesses of 
the altogether lovely One! Through us his name is 
blasphemed, and his Gospel hindered! ” 

“ There, is little power in the ministry. Of Luther it 
was said, ‘ each word of thine was a thunderbolt’ 
Of Venn we are told, that when he preached, ‘ men 
fell before him like slaked lime.’ Baxter tells us, . 
that he had reason to believe that he never preached 
one sermon in vain. How different now! Our ser¬ 
mons fall 2 ')ointless and powerless. Consciences are 
not pricked, he.arts are not broken, souls are not 
saved! The sleepers awake not, the dead arise not 
the dark world remains a diirk region still. The dry 
bones still lie whitening along the valley, unquick- 
eued and unshaken! AMiat a palsied ministry is 
that even of tliose who have been most blest in our 
day! Vliere are the peutecostal sermons,—^where 
the Pentecostal show'cr? What desolate districts, 
what lifeless congregations appal the eye 1” 

“ Disunion prevails. Insteiid of being one, the 
churches of Christ arc rent in a thousand pieces 
Instead of being bound together in loving union, 
Christians keep far asunder,' and allow their love 
towards each other to be chilled. Unity cannot sub¬ 
sist when love has fled. What dishonour on the 
name of Jesus does (his disunion bring I It seems 
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,08 if he had prayed in vain. (John rvii. 20—23.) 
Sad, strange spectacle to a scoffing world for these 
eighteen hundred years! ” 

“Wickedness abounds. What are our large cities 
but sinks of iniquity ? and what are our country dis¬ 
tricts, even at the best, but so many ban-en wastes ? 
The enemy has come in like a flood. Error multi¬ 
plies. Superstition spreads itself. Popery is com¬ 
passing sea and land to make proselytes. Infidelity 
is leavening the multitude. Intemperance overflows. 
Licentiousness*pours itself out like a flood. Ungod¬ 
liness covers the land. The efforts of Christians to 
arrest the torrent or diy up its waters are unavailing. 
The earth is defiled under the inhabitants thereof” 
Is tliis the true picture of what the churches of 
Christ are doing in one of the foremost nations of 
the earth, eighteen hundred years after He ascended 
to His glory? Yet who can doubt the substimtiid 
tnith of this picture ? And if it be true, how deeply 
ought we to be humbled ? What an abandonment 
of duty! What a shameful apathy! Wliat a faith¬ 
less neglect of trust in God! What a periietual want 
of prayer there must have been to have rendered that 
picture possible in the face of this certain fact—that 
when the churches of Christ are spiritual, united, 
zealous, de^'oted, sinners fall before the power of the 
Gdspel, eveiyifhere and in every age! 

But is it, my friends, impossible that we may rise 
from this state of things? Every serious person 
must feel how very desirable it is to obtain a revival 
and extension of true religion in any one church, 
and still more, in the whole land, if it be possible to 
obtain it. God the Spirit can give it. God the 
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Spirit bas often done so, and that in times of peculiai 
deadness. Eeligion had well-nigh vanished from 
the earth, abuses were as atrocious as they were in¬ 
numerable, religion was almost unknown, the Bible 
was not translated, and therefore little read, when 
God the Spirit worked mightily by Luther in Ger¬ 
many, by Zwingle in German Switzerland, by Cal¬ 
vin in French Switzerland and in France, by 
Knox in Scotland, and by our own reformers in this 
land. He wrought mightily then, and from country 
to countiy the blessed influence exffended, till one- 
third of Europe was emancipated, at least from 
idolatry and superstition. And in later days, who 
has ever read of the apostolic labours of Whitfield, 
iind of Wesley, with their devoted companions, and 
tlieir equally faithful eontempoi-aries in the Esta¬ 
blishment, without marking how God the Spirit did, 
in their day too, revive his work in this land? 
Thousands, and tons of thousands, were converted 
to God under their powerful, heart-penetrating 
ministry; and if you have read their journals and 
their memoirs, you will know how very near God 
came to his people in those days. And what a thrill¬ 
ing power was manifest in many of those ministra 
tions which have rescued this country from tliat de¬ 
grading death in ungodliness with which it was tlicn 
overspread.' 

In many places individual churches have like¬ 
wise experienced the converting power of the Spirit 
of God in answer to prayer and effort. In the 
church of Shotts, near Glasgow, the record is un¬ 
questionable of five hundred persons having been 
reformed, and numbers of them becoming true 
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Christians, under one sermon, by a young minister 
of the name of Livingston. The sober, trustworthy 
narrative of Mr. Robe, with regard to a similar act of 
grace at Kilsyth, and at Cambuslang, both in the 
neighbourhood of Glasgow, with the attestations of 
the presbyters and elders of those different churches 
to the result of the work years after, prove no less 
that the power of the Almighty Spirit was manifest 
to bless tliose exertions, when hundreds of sinners 
were speedily and effectually reclaimed to the service 
of Christ. Bdt, leaving tlie other narratives—which 
are numerous, and well wortliy of attention—let me 
call your attention to-night only to one of these in¬ 
stances in which tlie Spirit of God has wrought in a 
manner to instruct and animate all churches in all 
lands. That narrative to which I now solicit your 
attention is, “ The Narrative of a Work of Grace 
in the Town of Northampton, in New England,” 
which was written by an eminent ’ minister 
who then presided over that church—President 
Edwards. Ho gives tliis account of the progress of 
religion under his ministry in that town. Let me 
beg your especial attention to these facts. He had 
preached with eminent seriousness and fidelity, had 
prayed fervently for the blessing of God, and a spirit 
of prayer '.^as stirred up in some of those who were 
associated with him in that town. He thus pursues 
his narrative:— 

“ Presently upon this, a great and earnest concern 
about tlie great things of religion, and the eternal 
world, became universal in all parts of the town, and 
among persons of all degrees, and all ages. The 
noise amongst the dry bones waxed louder and 
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louder; all other talk but about spiritual and eternal 
things, -was soon thrown by; all the converaation, in 
all companies and upon all occasions, was upon 
these things‘only, unless so much as was necessary 
for people carrying on tlieir ordinary secular busi¬ 
ness. Other discourse than of the things of religion, 
would scarcely be tolerated in any company. The 
minds of people were wonderfully taken off from the 
world, it was treated amongst us as a thing of veiy 
little consequence. They seemed to follow their 
worldly business, more as a part of tlrcir duty, than 
from any disposition they had to it; tlie temptation 
now seemed to lie on tliat hand, to neglect worldly 
affairs too much, and to spend too much time in the 
immediate exercise of religion. 

“ But although people did not ordinarily neglect 
their worldly business, yet Religion was with all sorts 
the great concern, and the world was a tiling only by 
the bye. The only thing in their viewwas to get tlie 
kingdom of heaven, and every one appeared pressing 
into it. The engagedness of tlieir hearts in this 
great concern could not be hid, it appeared in their 
very countenances. It then was a dreadful tiling 
amongst us to lie out of Christ, in danger eveiy day 
of dropping into hell; and what persons’ minds were 
intent upon was to ‘ escape for their live*,’ and to 
‘ fly from the wrath to come.’ ^ 

“ There was scarcely a single person in the town, 
old or young, left unconcerned about the great things 
of the eternal world. Those who were wont to be 
the vainest, and loosest; and those who had been 
most disposed to think and speak slightly of vital 
and experimental reli^ou, were now generally sub- 
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ject to great awakenings. And the work of conver¬ 
sion war carried on in a most astonishing manner, 
and increased more and more ; souls did as it were 
come by flocks to Jesus Christ. 

“ This work of God, as it was carried on, and the 
number of true saints multiplied, soon made a glo¬ 
rious alteration in the town; so that in the spring 
and summer following, anno 1735, the town seemed 
to be full of the presence of God: it never was so 
full of love, nor of joy, and yet so full of distress, as 
it was then. There were remarkable tokens of God’s 
presence in almost every honse. It was a time of 
joy in families, on account of salvation being brought 
unto them; parents rejoicing over their children as 
new bom, and husbands over their wives, and wives 
over tlieir husbands. The goings of God were then 
.seen in his sanctuary, God's day was a delight, and 
his tabernacles were amiable. Our public assemblies 
were then beautiful; tlie congregation was alive in 
God’s service, every one earnestly intent on the 
public worship, every hearer eager to drink in the 
words of tlie minister as they came from his mouth; 
the assembly in general were, from time to time, in 
tears while the word was preached; some weeping 
with son’ow and distress, otliers with joy and love, 
others with pity and concern for the souls of their 
neighbours. , 

“ In all companies, on other days, on whatever 
occasions persons met together, Christ was to be 
heard of, and seen in the midst of them. Our young 
people, when they met, were wont to spend the time 
in talking of the excellency and dying love of Jesus 
Christ, the gloiy of the way of salvation, the wonder- 
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fill, free, and sovereign grace of God, his glorious 
work in the conversion of a soul, the truth* and cer¬ 
tainty of the great things of God’s word, the sweet¬ 
ness of the views 'of his perfections, &c. Those 
amongst us who had been formerly converted, were 
greatly enlivened, and renewed with fresh and extra¬ 
ordinary incomes of the Spirit of God; though some 
much more than others, ‘ according to tlie measure 
of the gift of Christ.’ Many who before had laboured 
under difficulties about their own state, hud now 
their doubts removed by more satisfyfhg experience, 
and more clear discoveries of God’s love.” 

“ The work in this town, and some others about 
us, has been extraordinary on account of the uni¬ 
versality of it, affecting all sorts, sober and vicious, 
high and low, rich and poor, wise and unwise. It 
reached the most considerable families and persons, 
to all appew-ance, as much ns others. In former 
stirrings of this nature, tlie bulk of the young people 
have been greatly affected; but old men and little 
children have been so now. Many of the last have, 
of their own accord, formed themselves into religious 
societies, in different parts of the town. A loose, 
careless person could scarcely be found in the whole 
neighbourhood ; and if tliere was any one that 
seemed to remain senseless or unconcerned, it would 
be spoken of as a strange thing. 

“ This dispensation has also appeared very extra¬ 
ordinary in the numbers of those on whom we have 
reason to hope it has had a saving effect. We have 
about six hundred and twenty communicants, which 
include almost all our adult persons. The church 
was very large before; but persons never thronged 
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iuto it, as they did in the late extraordioaiy time.— 
Our sacfaments are eight weeks asunder, and I re¬ 
ceived into our communion about a hundred before 
one sacrament, fourscore of theih at one time, whose 
appearance, when they presented themselves together 
to make an open, explicit profession of Christianity, 
was very affecting to the congregation. I took in 
near sixty before the next sacrament-day: and I liad 
very sufficient evidence of the conversion of their 
souls.” 

“ I am far from pretending to be able to determine 
how many have lately been the subjects of such 
mercy; but if I may be allowed to declare anything 
that appears to me probable in a thing of this nature, 

1 hope that more than three hundred souls were 
savinglyibrought home to Christ, in this town, in the 
space of half a year, and about the same number of 
males as females. Those who were formerly loose 
young persons, are generally, to all appearance, be¬ 
come true lovers of God and Christ, and spiritual in 
tlieir dispositions. I hope tliat by far the greater 
part of persons in this town, above sixteen years of 
age, are such as have the saving knowledge of Jesus 
Christ.” 

“ God has also seemed to have gone out of his 
usual waf, in the quickness of his work, and the 
swift progress his Spirit has made in his operations 
on the heai ts of many. It is wonderful that persons 
should be so suddenly, and yet so greatly changed.” • 

“ God’s work has also appeared very extraordinary 
in the degrees of his influences ; in the degrees 
both of awakening and conviction, and also of saving 
light, love, and joy, that many have experienced. It 
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has also been very extraordinary in the extent ’of it, 
and its being so swiftly propagated from town to 
town. In former times of the pouring out of the 
Spirit of God on this town, though in some of them 
it was very remarkable, it reached no further than, 
the neighbom'iug towns all around continued un¬ 
moved. 

“ This work seemed to be at its greatest height in 
this town, in the former part of the spring, in March 
and April. At that time, God’s work Jin the conver¬ 
sion of souls was can-ied on amongst us in so won¬ 
derful a manner, that, so far as I can judge, it 
appears to have been at tlio rate, at least, of four 
persons in a day; or near thirty in a week, take one 
with another, for live or six weeks togetlier. When 
God in so remarkable a mariner took the tvork into 
his own hands, there was as much done in a day or 
two as at ordinary times, witli all endeavours that 
men can use, and with such a blessing as we com¬ 
monly have, is done in a year.” 

This work was not confined to that one town; but, 
beginning there, it sjiread from town to town 
throughout the towns of New England. And this ex¬ 
cellent autlior, whose record is more valuable, because 
of his calm, clear, vigorous, dispassionate, and philo¬ 
sophic mind, because ho witnessed the facts that he 
records, and related them at the time* and place— 
this author, in another work which I have on the desk, 
states afterwards, that the work was as paramount 
as it was then glorious ; at least, that it lasted long 
enough completely to test the professions of these 
persons; and nothing scarcely can be more remaik- 
able, if your time would permit you to listen to it. 
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than' the clear statement that he made, a year and a 
half later, of the extraordinary effects upon society 
resulting from tliat work. No man, who knows the 
value of testimony, or can weigh evidence, can fail to 
see in it as solid and thorough a work of religion, as 
was ever wrought in any place, at any time. 

What a blessed metropolis were this, if anything 
comparable to tliat were wrought among us! Why, 
what is our condition now ? That in this city 
of two milliijns of persons, the utmost number 
which ever approach tlie table of the Lord—a num¬ 
ber far larger than the most sanguine would venture 
to calculate is one hundred thousand—among two 
millions of persons not one in twenty making 
this simple, and often very superficial, profession of 
being a disciple of Jesus Christ!—in this metropolis 
of England, tlic foremost nation of the earth, not one 
in twenty making even a superficial an.d hollow 
profession of discipleship to Jesus Christ; for 
when you deduct those who present themselves to 
tliat ordinance out of fashion, and those who, upon 
slight grounds, have been thought to be the disciples 
of Jesus Christ, how much must that poor figure be 
still i^orc diminished! Is not this a state of things 
which must make every one who loves his kind, or is 
grateful to his Eedeeiner, earnestly desire to see 
such a work*of the Spirit of God amongst us as that 
work at Nortliampton, togetlier with numerous other 
places, where similar efforts have been crowned with 
similar success. Can we, then—can decayed, cold, 
lukewarm, half-dead churches, do anything towards 
the accomplishment of so great a blessing? Can 
we take suitable means for the attainment of a 
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blessing that might fill our land with the trophies of ^ 
the Redeemer’s glory ? 

First, my friends, let us remember this, that it 
is contrary to God’s will, that his children should 
dishonour Him, or dishonour tlie Lord Jesus Christ, 
or fail to do their duty. And therefore, before we 
proceed another step, we must feel sure there must 
be means by which they may be revived to greater 
strength, and purity, and earnestness. The diffi¬ 
culty does not lie in finding the means, but solely in 
the will to use them. It must be God’s will that his 
churches, if they are as inert and slothful as the 
extract which I have road describes, and many 
amongst us must, at least, take our share of 
shame when we listen to tliat statement, should 
use means by which that state of things may be 
materially alleviated. Here let me remind you 
of a church that had been very zealous in the 
cause of the lledeemcr, and was e.xemplary still. 
Our Lord declared of its diminution in its zeal, that 
it was a moral fall, and thus spoke to it—“ Remem¬ 
ber, therefore, from whence thou art fallen, and 
repent, and do thy first works, or else I will come 
unto thee quickly.” The church, therefore, might 
repent, and the church might do its first worjis, and 
might recover all the holiness, zeal, and success, for 
which it had once been signalised. A chm-ch in a 
much worse state, recei%'ed a similar command from 
its Lord—“ I know thy works, that thou hast the 
name that thou livest and art’ dead. Be watchful, 
and strengthen the things which remain. Remember, 
therefore, how thou hast received and heard, and hold 
fast, and repent.” A church no less fallen, and 
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which brought upon it the severe rebukes of its 
Lord, received from Him this further exhortation— 
“ As many as I love, I rebuke and chasten: he 
zealous, therefore, and repent.” Divine commands, 
therefore, rest upon decayed and lukewarm and half¬ 
dead churches, to arise from that condition without 
delay; to repent, and do their first woi’ks; and no 
man can, witliout disrespect to that authority, say 
that it is impossible for us to take suitable and 
effectual, means towards attaining that object. 

Much may “obviously be done. One maxim, 
which, I hope, you have long maintained, and will 
never forget, is, that when we wish to do .spiritual 
good, we must begin with ourselves. Do not let us 
dwell on the faults of others till wo have purged off 
Our own. We must get rid of our own languor, our 
own sloth, our own unfaithfulness, our own neglect, 
and then begin to do good to others. But the pastor 
of a church, who perceives that it is cold and dead, 
may give himself to prayer, may confess his ovra 
defects and declension before God, may recollect 
that he is summoned to give himself continually to 
praj'er and the ministiy of the Word ; he may seek 
tihe revival of true religion in his own soul, and 
8 olemi% yield himself up to God; he may then 
begin to *t before the church over which he pre¬ 
sides, the soiemn obligation to glorify the Saviour, 
and to convert souls, which rests on them, with 
ttie high character and devotedness of heart, which 
every Christian must have if he would do his 
duly in the world; he may call the church tO' 
humiliation and to prayer; he may gather bftter 
officers of the church for conference-and' 
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imbue them with the feelings that animate himself; 
and when this is done, it is quite clear thatJhey may 
together call tlie members of the church to humblo 
and earnest supplication, remembering that the work 
must be tlie work of God’s Spirit, if any church is 
revived, or sinners converted to Christ. He may bid 
them pray—pray in secrecy, pray in their families, 
pray in tlieir social meetings, pray in their prayer 
meetings, with fervency of spirit for tlie outpounng 
of God’s Spirit among them. When thus they have 
implored the Divine blessing, it is pkin that all the 
members of tiiat church may begin to work at once 
for Christ. Parents may seek the instant conversion 
of tlieir children; masters may bo solicitous to turn 
their sen'ants immediately from sin to God; brothers 
and sisters may labour, as well as pray, for each 
other's conversion; neighbours may begin to pity 
tlieir neglected neighbours— they muy distribute 
tracts, heart-stirring and enlightening, amongst tlieir 
neighbours—they may bring tlie careless to the 
house of prayer. Sunday-school teachers, animated 
by unwonted seriousness, may labour and pray that 
the children in their classes may be brought without 
exception to God, and thus, working in the name of 
Jesus Christ, for the object that lies near hi» heart, 
they may look for a blessing, and will find it. When 
tills is done, it is plain that tliat church, earnest to 
recover what is lost, and fulfil its duty, may for a 
time, as much as possible, forego amusement, 
Horten their secular labours, and give themselves 
qyening after evening to the work of God. They 
^uumoa the unconverted to the house ot 
p$g|{P«pev|Siy, 4 vpiung they jn^ some new appeal' 
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to the conscience, or light poured in on the under* 
standing. What worldly men do, when they are in 
earnest about any great secular business, they may do 
in the incomparably more important business of the 
soul—give every evening, for some time, to earnest, 
faithful appeals to the hearts and consciences of 
sinners. It is easy for the pastor of any such church 
to summon to his aid earnest and faithful ministers 
from other places, and bid them come and help him 
in this good work of reviving the people to whom 
he ministers, and when they are thus associated, it is 
easy, when numbers listen, when maily begin to be 
affected (for they will listen and will be affected— 
uniform facts prove it), and many are pricked in 
conscience, and begin to ask, “What must I do to be 
saved?”—then it is obvious, that they may gather 
those awakened sinners together into classes, may 
give them special instructions, and guide them in 
^eirway to piety—may interest them in one another 
by the sight of many under similar emotions, may 
converse with them separately, meet their difficulties 
and doubts, urge upon them an instant submission 
of their will to God, and never rest till they manifest 
that they are truly converted. Each person thus 
awakened, or converted, summoned to acknowledge 
Christ at once to be his Master, urged at once to 
endeavour to^ do good to others, while careful for 
his own salvation, may again be the means of 
extending the influence already begun. By these 
simple means, used earnestly and prayerfully, 1 
believe any church whatever may come to more 
earnestness of feeling, as well as clearer light; and 
that in answer to prayer the blessed Spirit of God 
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will convert numbers, build up the Christians of 
that place, and make the church once wnore to 
resume its proper office as a herald of Christ, and 
as a regiment in his army for the subjugation of 
society. 

Every great work, my friends, in the diversities of 
human character is sure to meet with objections and 
doubts: and tiierefore a work like this has not 
escaped wherever it has been caiTied on. Some of 
the principal let me briefly p.ass before your review; 
because I do not doubt that, unless* you have the 
time fully to investigate the subject, you may meet 
with many superficial objections, which, if yon under¬ 
stood them, would at once be converted into argu 
ments in favour of such eflbrts. 

I have heard it said, that there is danger in making 
efforts of this sort, in summoning men to their in¬ 
stant duty to submit to God that there should not be 
a sufficient appeal to the affections, whereas the 
Gospel eminently addresses men’s affections. But 
the one is no hindrance to the other. Let me re¬ 
mind you, that, to serve God, is a duty, an urgent 
duty, a duty resting on the conscience of every man 
in this hall at this moment. You are bound to serve 
God from to-night—if you never served him before— 
as much bound to serve the King of kings, as you 
are bound to serve your sovereign; and,be is a faith¬ 
less minister who does not put it in that light. If I 
were to implore you to seek salvation, I should 
be doing a charitable office, but only telling you 
half the truth. Your duty is, to be decidedly and 
eternally the servants of God, and on these occasions 
it is exceedingly important to press upon men's 
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attention that they are bound to be the servante of 
God. B*.t, does that hinder tlie appeals made from 
the dying love of Jesus Christ, tlie most transcendent 
act of compassion that the universe has ever wit¬ 
nessed? In fact, if you look at the narrative of 
Edv/ards, or any other, you will perceive that the 
affections are most unusually e.\.cited on all such 
occasions; and though the judgment is convinced, 
and though the conscience is won, the heart has its 
full share—the share that God meant it to have—in 
the work by wMch men are saved. 

I have heard the op])osite objection—that men 
ought not to be terrified by threats of the Divine 
vengeance, and the dread of sinking into hell. But 
is it not trifling with men’s interests to make an 
objection like this ? The one question before us is. 
Is it true ? If it is false, if tlie sinner is not sinking 
into hell, why, smootlily and blandly, flatter him? 
but if the fact is, that every unconverted man 
will sink into hell, rmless ho is regenerate by the 
Holy Spirit, then tcU them the truth, pour the light 
of truth upon Uieir minds, show them how certain 
it is, from the word of God, and from the nature of 
things. It is reasonable that they should be alarmed; 
1 say it is folly, manifest folly, that a man tliat can¬ 
not bear hell, should not be frightened at it. If you 
can endure if, if you can steel your firm minds to 
bear Omnipotent wrath, then laugh at it when it is 
absent; but if you will be weak, weak as the bruised 
reed when it comes, dread it before, avoid it before, 
turn away from it at once, while the time peranits. 
But when we tell, as we ought to tell men, of the 
imminent peril in which they are placed, it is a 
sweeter and a happier office, too, to tell them of a 
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great, free, rich, everlasting salvation placed vyithin 
their reach now, which the blood of J esus has bought 
for them, and the power of the Spirit can secure to 
their possession. 

But this, indeed, again we are told, is using ex¬ 
travagant and exciting means to draw men to reli¬ 
gion, and to turn tliem from a worldly and rebellious 
course. Let me ask. Which of these means that I 
have mentioned, will not bear the rigid scrutiny of 
the coldest judgment ? They are, every one of them, 
just tliose means which we may believe our Almighty 
God will bless, because he blesses adapted means. 
It is enthusiastic and absmd to expect a great work 
from him, if we are too idle to use the means. And 
if we use the means, we must use adapted means. 
Now I say, earnest and plain dealing with men, to 
tell them the naked truth, to abound in no imagina¬ 
tion, to use no oUicr efforts than those of truth, to 
pour the light of truth upon their minds; and that 
several ministers who have different views of truth, 
who have different methods of addressing men, should 
do this together, is eminently calculated to arouse 
the attention of miuiy. That they should, evening 
after evening, appeal to the sinner's mind, is rational. 
It is what you would do, if ever you wished to gain a 
man’s mind. It is what the journalists i* this day 
do when any great question is to be gained—^pour 
light into the mind day by day, and they do not let 
one impression be lost before one another is made. 
Is it not equally reasonable, to • engage sympathy in 
behalf of the greatest and most neeessaiy work in 
which men can be engaged ? When thus the effect 
of plain, homely truth pressed upon the conscience, 
is, that numbers sure awakened, as they always a*e< 
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you observe how much is gained in this battle with 
sin and -Satan. You then have the sympathies of 
Christ's followers engaged in behalf of those who are 
now pressing into the kingdom of God; you have 
the feeling.s of those persons themselves, excited by 
the recollection tliat hundreds of Christians are then 
praying for their salvation; you have the sight of the 
awakened themselves animating each to press in; 
and if one after another is brought to peace, and 
becomes a thorough discijjle of Jesus Christ, how it 
animates the rest, and bids them pray and labour 
that they, too, may be brought to peace and holiness! 
And if to all tliis is added incessant prayer, it is only 
that which the Scriptures demand of us always—it is 
only that which humbly recognises tlie need of the 
omnipotent Spirit, and is best calculated to bring 
down His blessing, who ought not to be overlooked, 
and will not be. 

This, perhaps, may be allowed ; but. some are 
especially opposed to the idea of sudden conversions. 
They say, tliat it is unreasonable to expect that men 
should, all at once, completely turn from their most 
deep-rooted habits, and most cherished associations. 
Unreasonable ? Now, let me beg you to consider 
to-night the unreasonableness of slow conversions— 
let me b«^ you to conti’sst the reasonableness of 
sudden and of slow conversions. The advocates of 
slow conversions tell us, it is unreasonable to expect 
that a man should be converted suddenly, as he is, 
or seems to be, when these efforts are made. Now, 
what is conversion ? Conversion is the result of 
evidence. It is the mind being persuaded by evi¬ 
dence, by truth. That truth is meant for the world; 
that truth does, in fact, enlighten and convert chil- 
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drcn, and therefore imist be plain. In fact, it is so 
plain tliat a child can understand it. These* objectors 
tell us, that it is reasonable that a man should under¬ 
stand the evidence for a course appointed, should sec 
its force, and yet should not act upon it till it has 
lost all that force and freshness. Conversion is the 
laying hold of an inestimable treasure. The advo¬ 
cates of slow conversion tell us that it is reasonable, 
when a man has found a treasure, to let it go six 
montlis, a year, two yc!ars, I know not how long, 
before it is secured. Conversion is liie fleeing from 
the wrath to come; it is the escaping from a brnming 
house, or a sinking wreck; and the advocates of 
slow conversion tell us it is reasonable, when the 
house is burning, to go to sleep again before you 
escape, or, when the ship is sinking, to wait for 
anolticr boat than that by your side, before you got 
into it. Conversion is the turning of a rebel from 
his rebellion; and the advocates of slow conversion 
assure u.s, that when a man has found out that his 
Omnipotent Sovereign has his army out in pursuit 
of the rebel, it is reasonable to let six months, a year, 
two years, go by', before he throws down his weapons. 
Conversion is Uic receiving of Divine truth into the 
heart and mind. The moment trutli is repelled, it 
hardens; and the advocates of slow convirsion tell 
us, it is reasonable to suppose that a man should 
not be converted to God, unless he tas first been 
hardened by repelling truth for six months, or a 
year. Conversion is the work of God; and the 
advocates of slow conversion tell us, that tlie Al¬ 
mighty w’ill not give his help to a penitent sinner 
until he has stayed six months, a year, two years, 
five years in wilful rebellion, still going on dishonour- 
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ing him, living in enmity, slighting the Saviour, 
turning his back on heaven, and scorning His pro¬ 
mises, and then He will help him. Conversion is 
the work of the Spirit of God in the soul; and the 
advocates of slow conversion tell us, that whereas 
the blessed Saviour summoned Lazarus from his 
grave in one moment, when he said, “ Lazarus, come 
forth!” tlie Holy Spirit must take six montlis, or a 
year, or ten years, in bringing a dead soul to life. 
Is it reasonable ? No : the woi-d of God assures 
us of the contrary. Look at the narratives. You will 
not find one instance in Scripture, that I recollect— 
not one in the whole New Testament—of any con¬ 
versions that were not immediate. 'J’he moment 
truth was presented to men’s minds, tliey fell beneath 
its power; every one of tliem yielded to it at once ; 
and the advocates of slow conversion s.ay, because all 
that we read of what God did, in his inspired narra¬ 
tives was sudden, therefore it is reasonable to expect 
that all he does now shall be slow. 

I say, tlien, that it is philosophic, it is according 
to the principles of human nature, it is reasonable, 
it is worthy God, it is suited to man, tliat the 
moment a man sees he is ruined, he should flee that 
ruin; the moment he finds he is guilfy, he should 
renounce fhe guilt; the moment he knows tliere is a 
salvation to be had, he should, if possible, lay hold 
of it. 13ut why, 1 ask, is this opinion so general, 
and the prejudice against sudden conversion so 
common ? I will tell you why. Because men are 
not half-taught, and therefore not half-persuaded, 
that they are i-eally in danger of hell; because men 
do not half know, because their ministers do not 
half teach them, the incomparable value of salvation 
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by the blood of Jesus. The reason is, because men 
are not half plainly taught, and therefore do n'ot half 
receive the Gospel of Jesus Christ, which is a free, 
fulL instant salvation, the moment a man believes. 
“ To as many as received Him, to them gave He 
power to become tlie sons of God. even to them that 
believe on His name.” Believe, and you are saved; 
believe not, and you perish. If men do not teach 
tliis, but argue against it, it is no wonder that men 
should be so many years before they come to a reso¬ 
lution to serve God, and live. Again,»I may say, the 
reason is, because men preach against sudden con¬ 
versions, and people have the imagination that then; 
is something enthusiastic in that which is the only 
rational procedure for an immortal sotil. And, worst 
of all, Christians arc asleep themselves. The wise 
virgins in the parable, you remember, sleep as well 
as the fooli.sh. Christians themselves are asleep, 
and therefore keep sinners asleep by their side. 
Were Christians awake, they would wake up sinners 
too: but they are asleep, and know not their own 
neglects, nor the dangers of others; and, there¬ 
fore, all sleep together, and conversions are made 
slowly—no, they are not made at all. Men live and 
die in their sins, either witli no profession of religion, 
or with a false profession, while society‘Still lives 
on in its ungrateful rebellion against thg Son of God, 
as though redemption had never been accomplished. 

But then it is said, “ This is all very well for 
ministers—ministers ought to. wake up—ministers 
ought to be in earnest!” So they should; but do not, 
my friends, use that argument. Observe what it 
means. There is a road to be made for the gospel 
over the world’s stagnant and deep morasses; will 
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you call the engineer alone to make that road, while 
there are no workmen by his side ? There is a tem¬ 
ple to be constructed over the whole earth, to the 
honour of the Saviour; will you hid the ai’ohitect 
rear it, and have no masons in his employ ? There 
is a battle to be fought everywhere with error, and 
vice, and sin, and folly, in the world; will you bid 
the officers win the battle, while the soldiers sleep ? 
Often has a road been constructed when there was no 
engineer to guide, and a house been built when 
there was no architect to direct, and a battle has been 
fought when there were few or no officers to lead on; 
but where has a road been constructed only by the 
director, or a house built only by the architect, or a 
battle won by the officers alone ? Never! and never 
will Christ’s battle be won in this world till eveiy 
Christian feels he is bound, by loyalty to his Master, 
to fight, if ho fights alone, and to go on in that good 
work which Christ, his Lord, has assigned him. 

Some say, with seeming reverence, “ But wo must 
wait till tire great advent of the Lord shall set all 
right: till tlien it is hopeless to attempt to subjugate 
society.” On tlie contrary, instead of our waiting 
for the advent, obsciwe, that the advent is delayed 
for this very purpose, tliat we may work and pray. 
Now, list/m to God’s own word. We are told that 
the Saviour shall descend, not to convert men— 
his coming is not calculated for that—but tliat he 
shall descend to “judge the quick and dead at his 
appearing, and his kingdom.” And that judgment 
will bo the sinner’s doom. And why does that judg¬ 
ment not come ? And why has the promise Christ’s 
people look for. not yet come? Hear what the 
''postle says, “ The Lord ia not alack concerning hia 
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promise, as some men count slackness; but is long 
suffering to us-ward, not willing that dtiy should 
perish, but that all should come to reperUancs." 
Therefore, tlie advent comes not, that Christ's people 
may work and pray; may leave no sinner unawak¬ 
ened, nor unsolicited* hut that the work, of the 
Spirit of God, acting through the Church, may 
prepare tlie earth for its Monarch when He comes, 
and make tliem look to Him, not as Uie awful execu 
tioner of vengeance, but as their long-known and 
long-loved Lord. 

They tell us, too, that we must wait for the Spirit. 
I saj’, the word of God declares that tlie Spirit waits 
for our prayer and effort. Sec whether it is not so. 
Our Lord said to his people everywhere, that God 
will give his Holy Spirit to tlieni tliat ask ; and 
before the Spirit was poured out at Pentecost, which 
was the very type and pattern of what he meant 
to do in the universal Church throughout all ages, 
you find that the Christians at Jerusalem all assem¬ 
bled for incessant and ardent supplication. Our 
efforts ai’e not to be suspended till the Spirit is 
poured out. Our -efforts and i)rayers are to bring 
down that blessing God is so ready to bestow. Oh! 
my friends, if all the ministers of Christ in this 
land, if all the Churches of Christ in this land, did 
but feel tlie responsibility resting on them, and 
calmly consider the means placed within their reach 
at this moment, what a change might take place 
speedily in tliis great nation,' of which we form a 
little part! If only some of the most influential 
men, with others like them, foregoing those journeys 
and those sermons thatare now made for the collecting 
of money, would give up, for two or three years at 
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least, the whole of that employment; and would, 
on the contrary, say. We never go to collect money, 
but we will go where any Church invites us, with 
a view to preach Christ to perishing sinners, and 
to build up his people in the faith—if Villiers, if 
M’Neilc, if Stowell, if such other eminent men—if 
James, and Parsons, and Sherman, and such others— 
if Cumming, and Hamilton, and Brock, and Hinton, 
and men of kindred spirit and power—would just 
do this, and tell all the churches, “ We will come 
at your bidding to urge sinners to repent, but we 
will not come to gather money”—do you doubt 
that a large blessing would follow ?—a large awaking 
in this land, of no sectarian character, but that 
which the Spirit of God alone will bless, when the 
glory of Jesus Christ is sought, and his power alone 
depended upon ? Do you not believe, my 'friends, 
that if this were done, and the churches did their 
duty, even in their present condition, there would 
be an arrest laid on the most crying evils of our 
day? I will not invoke penal laws, I will not ask 
for the revival of obsolete statutes, unsuited to the 
genius of Christianity, and utterly unbecoming the 
day in which we live, to suppress superstition. 
Roman Catholic priests, recollecting the ancient 
splcndonr'of their faith, and its supremacy in this 
loud, and longing for the recovery of it, flushed 
with recent conquests, and knowing that they have 
many friends—Roman Catholic priests, skilful to 
conceal all tlmt is hateful in the history of their 
church, and no less clever in adapting all that ad¬ 
dresses the imagination and the senses to mul¬ 
tiply their proselytes, are now making converts 
amongst us. But if we had the great foe of super- 
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stition unequivocally amongst us—if God tte Holy 
Spirit were with the assemblies of his pe'bple, why, 
there would be an atmosphere in this land in which 
superstition could not live. A wide-spread and 
worse evil is that creeping infidelity which is vitiat¬ 
ing the minds of many of the working classes; and 
that loftier scepticism, which, resting on German 
criticisms, lifts high its head amongst the learned. 
They are both as baseless as a dream. Do you think 
they could live if there was a vital, genuine, vigorous 
Christianity amongst us ? And what is worse than 
any of these, though men fix their minds so much 
on them? The vice, which is now destroying the 
happiness of so many, and the love of money, which 
is withering up tlie best feelings of numbers more, 
and a worldliness and love of dissipating amuse¬ 
ments for which such m 3 'riads live, all these would 
give place to a high and an ennobling devotedness to 
God and man, if once this blessing came down on 
the prayers and efforts of his Churches generally. 

But we must not think of others—my business 
is chiefly with you. And first, my friends, let me 
say to you, as the solemn conclusion justly following 
on this statement, that, in the name of God, I 
demand of every human soul in this hall, that he 
renounce this night rebeyion against \iis Maker, 
and contempt of his Kedeemer; I demand that you 
give yourselves, as I give myself, to the rightful 
service of our heavenly Sovereign. I demand of 
you, that your energies bo consecrated henceforth 
to Him who gave his life for you ; and if you neglect 
that demand, one day you will be visited by the 
awful remorse which may prove the worm that never 
dies to your soul, when too late you see your fault. 
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And next, if you have done this, and are the servants 
of God, ahd the disciples of Jesus Christ.; then I 
demand, secondly, in his name, that to prove your 
fidelity to Christ, and your submission to God, you 
at once, every one that hears me, at once seek to save 
some one or more sinners. He calls you to it, and 
never forgets your calling—he secs •whether you 
obey it; and if you knovr his will, begin from now 
to seek, by direct effort, by a blameless example, and 
by much prayer, the conversion of, at least, one, or 
two, of your fello'y-sinners. And, lastly, I ask you 
(but in that you must use your own judgment, for it 
is not a plain demand from God) that you this night 
make a resolution, and write it down, if you see it 
to be wise, and review it from time to time, that you 
may act upon it when the time comes—that when in 
after years you have gro-wn older, and have more 
influence, and, perhaps, are scattered tliroughout this 
great empire, that wherever you may be when you 
have become the members of Christ's churches, you 
will support to tlie utmost of your power, by 
exertion, by prayer, and by efforts, any faithful 
pastors with whom you may be connected, to secure, 
by solid. Scriptural, prayerful means, the revival and 
extension of religion in the church and ncighbour- 
liood with‘which you igay be connected. Do this, 
and then, my dear friends, you will not leave the 
world as you found it—you will have done some 
good in your day; and I do not doubt, that you will 
have at last a welcome from Him whom it is an 
honour to serve, and whom it will be our eternal 
happiness to have for our Friend above. 
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I ONLY wish, ladies and gentlemen, that I had fuU 
jiower to fulfil the ]>i'edictions tliat haj'e been uttered 
by die Chairman, who has so admirably addressed 
you: but I have been so busy, during die last six 
weeks, in trying to get rid of an archiepiscopal 
obstruction of the true light in Southwark, that I 
have had less time diim I could have desired to set 
forth the light that lies more or less latent in the 
subject that is before me. The fact is, whatever the 
archiejiiscopal visitor who has made so much noise 
may be himself, his church has been a stern and 
unsparing opponent of science in every age. I am. 
not, I confess, surprised that Popery loves midnight, 
and that Puseyisni, her eldest daughter, likes die 
twilight, and that both prefer candle-light, especially 
Homan candle-light, to day-light. A glass bead appears 
a precious gem in candle-light, while it w^uld be de¬ 
tected to be on imposition in broad day-light; and some 
of }'ou that are accustomed to colours kilow, that a dis¬ 
honest tradesman, if you ever met with such, can sell a 
colour by gas-light that he canpot attempt to sell by 
day-light. Perhaps you will forgive me, if I say, that 
the long-hour system, thus viewed, is essentially a 
child of the Church of Cardinal Wiseman. It is 
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inherently Popish. It prefers always the light of 
lamps to ,the light of day. Long-hour employers can 
scarcely blame me for concluding, that their goods 
will not always stand day-light, just as Popish dog¬ 
mas shrink from the full blaze of Scriptural truth. 
And therefore I think it is a wise resolution for us 
and ours, however much some dislike it; that we will 
neitlier buy goods by candle-light, nor hear sermons 
by Bomon candle-light, nor in any other light except 
bright light. We Protestants, however, love all sorts 
of light, and glory in it. Healthy plants flourish 
best in the light. Away, then, with roodsereens, and 
sedilias, and flowerjiots, and candelabras, and all 
such, or if there be anything more “ Catholic” 
recently introduced, if tliey keep out the light. God's 
great sun, shining in the blue firmament, is worth 
ten thousand of the Pope's longest candles any day. 

Popery, of course, does not like light, whether it 
come from the mines of geology, or the observatory 
of the astronomer, or the laboratory of the chemist, or 
from the word of God ; and she has good reason for 
not liking it. The holy coat of Treves was paraded 
as the very robe worn by our blessed Eedeemer. 
Thousands rushed to worship it. Chemical tests 
were applied to it, and it was of course proved by 
science that its dye was recent, and that it was spun 
and woven not many hundred years ago. Popery 
lost by the discovery the profits that she desired. 
How can you expect that the Pope will like chemistry? 
It is our acquaintance witli electricity and magnetism 
that explains the phenomena of Lord Shrewsbury's 
atlolaraias and extati-cas in the Tyrol. These ladies are 
simply mesmerised. Mesmerism is the miracle, and 
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science at once shows that it is so. How can Pius IX. 
be partial to electricity, when it breaks up the income 
of his priests? The liquefying of the blood of St. 
Januarius at Naples, the red solid substance in the 
glass bottle becoming liquid from the heat of the 
priest’s hand that holds it, is certainly a miracle in 
the dark, but a palpable cheat in plain day-light. 
There is a painted virgin at Kimini, at the present 
moment, that winks, and is known by the name of 
“ the winking virgin of Kimini.” This is very 
wonderful if seen in the “dim religious light,” but it 
is explicable enough when we look behind tlie scenes, 
and see the pric.st pull the strings and work the 
pulleys. Dr. Cullen, the distinguished archbishop of 
the Roman Catholic Church in Ireland, and who is 
at the head of that church, has boldly denounced the 
astronomy of Sir Isaac Newton, and has denied, with 
all the force and eloquence of archiepiscopal utterance, 
that the earth travels round the sun; and he has 
actually the heroism to maintain, that the sun is so 
courteous, so deferential, so polite to the earth, that, 
instead of allowing her to go round him, he (the sun) 
like a thorough gentleman, takes the trouble of going 
round the earth. At least Archbishop Cullen says so. 
But it won’t do. Light and science travel onward, 
and truth is not to be put down by any archiepiscopal 
or Papal interdict whatever. As soon njay an owl, by 
his hooting, try to put out the sun. Popery has done 
its best to do so; but it has failed ; and you may 
depend upon it, whatever be the‘prospects or tlie pro¬ 
phecies of some, that the experiment that is made of 
importing darkness, duty free, into Westminster, and 
keeping out the light by all the influence and power 
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of a lofty ecclesiastical dignitary, 'will not stand. 
You may depend upon it, tliat, prop it as you like, 
Bomanism is in its death struggle, and that the 
red hat which it has huniedly put on, in its 
haste iVom St. Pudentiana, merrily called by John 
Bull, St. Impudeutia, at Borne, to St. George’s 
Southwark, will not prevent it making a very precip¬ 
itate retreat to Italy, and that right soon; in so far 
reminding me of a countryman of my own, who took 
it into his head, contrary to the prescription of his 
catechism, to plunder an orchard. He was detected 
by the gardener on the wall-top. The gardener 
asked him very naturally where he was going, 
and he with tlie greatest coolness replied, “Back 
again.” Our gracious Queen lately erected colleges 
in Ireland, for diffusing light and scientific know¬ 
ledge. The Boman Catholic Church met in synod, 
and denounced them. No sooner wore these scien¬ 
tific lights, or rather foci of light, for such .and so far 
they were kindled in tliat benighted and unhappy 
land, than the Popish primate. Dr. Cullen, spread 
out his archiepiscopal apron between the light of 
science and the minds of tlie benighted peasantry 
and citizens of Ireland. 

All this, however, must fail. We rejoice to feel 
that the exposure of it is its own condemnation, 
and, in some degree, its ultimate arrest. The rail¬ 
way, in spite of Archbishop Cullen, is threading 
Ireland. Its whistle screams amidst tlie wilds of 
Munster; the electric wire stretches over Connaught, 
and the broad-sheet is seen in Tipperary. Light of 
all sorts is rushing in at eveiy chink, and if not yet 
universally Christian, such as it is, it reveals the 
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jugglery of Eome, it exposes its frauds, it stirs up its 
opposition, and shows, by the attempts made to 
arrest it, what that system is, and would be. While 
Popes and Cardinals, allow me just to add, and 
Popish archbishops, and Popish priests, are thus 
labburing to darken the mind, to enslave the soul, 
and to plunge our nation again in mediasval dark¬ 
ness, how delightful is it to witness tlie contrasts 
presented by Ihrotestantism, in every place, in every 
county of every land, that has been lightened by its 
blessed and its beneficent beams! Let me mention 
just one instance, dear to this association. Whilst 
an archbishop in Ireland is trying to put out tlie 
light that has come in, and other bishops and arch¬ 
bishops in Italy are trying to keep it from creeping 
in at all, one single employer, as lam just informed to¬ 
day, in St. Paul’s Churchyard, has long been short¬ 
ening hours of employment, originating libraries, 
stimulating intellectual progress, and promoting 
moral good; and so charmed are the Protestant 
young men of this great city, with that good man's 
efforts, that they are justly seeking to present him 
with a testimonial, expressive of their feelings of 
admiration, of gratitude, and of delight. Justly is 
this excellent employer entitled to the cheers of 
every young man, and no less justly does "that sys¬ 
tem of opposition to all light, personate^ in Pius IX., 
Primate Cullen, and even in Cardinal Wiseman, 
which for three centuries has excited the groans of 
Europe, deserve from you, and frbm our country, the 
same expressions of sorrow and disapprobation,— 
deep as the dungeons of that Inquisition on which 
it is enthroned. 
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Some see in science dim reflections of wisdom, 
power, and goodness. Others, however, are so 
blind, that they can see in science no central fact; 
they can hear in its lessons no Divine teaching; they 
cannot see in its object the ultimate end—God. I 
want to elevate tlie flrst, by showing that the reVe- 
lations of science are so plainly demonstrative of 
the existence and activity of a - God, that atheism is 
utterly inexcusable, and that atheistic views are utterly 
untenable; and next, that die absolute and professed 
atheist is die fiiost absurd, the most credulous, and 
the most anile creature throughout the length and 
breadth of God’s created universe; while on the 
other hand, the evangelical Christian, who believes 
in a God, and that God his Father, is die most 
rational, the most consistent, and the least super¬ 
stitious of any. 

Atheism is folly as much as wickedness. But 
suffer me, before I show this, to say, that-it is abso¬ 
lutely impossible that any man can be an atheist, in 
the strict sense of that word. All that any can say 
is this: “ No spot that I have searched does reveal 
a God; every organisation I have examined does 
not show traces of wisdom, goodness, and design ;” 
but that individual cannot say, “There is no God;” 
because fce cannot say, “I have soared to the farthest 
star, I have descended to the deepest mines, I have 
swept all space, and searched all time, and in the 
realms of infinite space I have not detected pny 
traces of a God.” In other words, to be able to say, 

“ There is no God,” you must yourself assume to be 
God, which is a reductio ad abmrdam, an utter and a 
complete absurdity. 
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I proceed now to show, that there are developed, 
in the discoveries and researches of science, traces 
of design, and wisdom, and beneficence, that prove 
there is a God, and not merely that there was a God. 

Take, for instance, a fount of types. Cast these 
types upon the floor of Exeter Hall. Is there the 
least chance that these types will arrange themselves 
in the shape of Milton’s “ Paradise Lost,” or of one 
of Shakespeare’s Plays? But if you see these types 
taken and so arranged that the printer by them 
strikes off Milton’s “ Paradise Ijost,” or one of Shake¬ 
speare’s Plays, are you not constrained, by all the 
laws of experience and of reason, to infer, that there 
is here evidence of design and so far of the existence 
of a designing person, a contriving mind, which 
arranged these types for a sjiccific and premeditated 
end? Or, to take Paloy’s oaui beautiful illustration, 
if you went into a desert and stumbled on a watch, 
and if, on opening that watch, you see that all its 
cranks and its wheels play apparently in opposi¬ 
tion to each other, yet all really combine and co-ope¬ 
rate to show the hour of the day, you must infer 
from this discovery, that there was a contriving per¬ 
son who arranged all for a definite and a distinct 
result. Were j-ou to cast all the bricks you find in a 
brick-3'ard on the streets of London, tlicy will remain 
still a heap of bricks; but if you see <hese bricks 
arranged into the shape of Exeter Hall, you instinct¬ 
ively infer the presence and plastic energy of 
design, and therefore of a designing mind. Inspect 
the world, from the loftiest star that burns in the 
firmament down to the minutest insect that flutters 
in the sunbeam ; examine minutely all organization, 
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the traces of design, beneficence, and wisdom, will 
appear tb many, so varied, and so magnificent, that 
the man that infers there is no Creator and Author of 
all, must either have a very blind mind, or a very 
bigoted heart. In the language of the Psalmist, it 
is “ the fool ’’ that “ hath said in his heart. There is 
no God.” 

But I take more simple things, and things more 
inteUigible. Let me notice evidence of design in a 
part of tlie human economy. Man must eat certain 
things, in order to live. But I am so constructed that I 
must thoroughly know a thing before I am persuaded 
to eat it. First of all, tlie organ that is farthest from 
the object, not likely to be injured if dissatisfied, called 
the eye, looks at it; if the eye be satisfied, the next 
organ, the sense of smell, smells it; if the eye and the 
nose be satisfied, the next organ, the hand, takes hold 
of it, and brings it nearer still. If all three witnesses 
give their verdict that the object is good for food, 
then the man tastes it, eats it, and is nourished by it. 
The atheist says, all this is a lucky accident; the 
Christian says, all this is the pre-arranged contrivance 
of his God. Which is the fool ? which is the most 
superstitious ? which of the twain the most anile ? 

Again :—the eye of man has behind it a mirror 
called the retina, in which every object that he looks 
upon is shadowed. What a wonderful thing, that 
the retina behind my eye, not so large as the lens of 
my spectacles, yet can hold upon its exquisite surface 
and reflect perfectly the four or five thousand faces 
in this vast hall, at the present moment! But 
tliis exquisite organization which constitutes the eye, 
is so very delicate, that the minutest molecule of 
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matter ■would seriously, and perhaps fatally injure it! 
Well, how is this provided for? There is’a thing 
called the eyebrow over the eye, which subdues tlie 
light or rather slightly shades the eye, and prevents 
from falling into the eye tlie grosser materials. There 
is another beautiful hedge upon the lid, called the 
eyelash, so exquisitely constructed, that if a fly were 
to approach my eye, although I were reading a book, 
yet instinctively and without asking my pennission. 
the eyelid closes, and keeps llie fly at a distance. 
But lest this organ, called the eye, should be worn 
out by the friction of its lid constantly nibbing upon 
it. it secretes of itself a substance which, like the oil 
or grease put upon the axle of a railway carnage, 
keeps the eye from being injured. 'J'be atheist soys, 
all this is a coneotennlion of lucky accidents; the 
Christian says, all this is the creation and result of 
magnificent design. Which is the most superstitious ? 
which the most credulous? which the most irrational? 

But not only is all this wisdom and this design 
seen in these ; but each sense that man has is not 
only fitted to kee]) man right, but is also fitted 
to be a channel to man of exquisite pleasure. God 
might have so made the eye, that it would have 
revealed to me the obstructions in my path, but 
have done no more; but, in addition to this, its Maker 
has made the eye susceptible of the most beautiful 
and interesting impressions from the panorama of 
nature that is around me, and from the splendour 
of tlie sky and of the stars that are above me. God 
might have made the ear simply an organ for warning 
and giving notice of the approach of danger, and no 
more ; but, in addition to this, he has made it a little 
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oratorio, full of beautiful sounds; a little choir-cbam- 
ber, witfiin which I am capable of giving hospitality 
to the most exquisite harmonies. He has thus added 
to its usefulness a sense of satisfaction and pleasure, 
which indicates, not only wisdom and design, but also 
beneficence and goodness. So in man's taste : God 
might have so arranged us, that we must eat, whether 
we like tlie food or not, in order to be nourished; 
but he has not only made that necessary, but he has 
accompanied ^that eating with an exquisite satisfac¬ 
tion, adapted to the organ of taste. So tliat man not 
only eats from stem necessity, but eats with pleasure 
or delight. The atheist says, all this is a mere 
accidental arrangement of rolling accidents; the 
Christian says, all this is tlie creation and design of 
a God. 

Again :—The bones and muscles of tlie human 
body are so admirably aiTanged, that there is the 
combination of the greatest strengtli with the great¬ 
est lightness and the greatest elegance. Let me 
show this in one case. I may remark tliere are two 
sorts of levers applicable to the human arm. One 
lever would be illustrated were the muscles to take 
hold at one end of my wrist, and tlie other end to be 
fastened up to my shoulder; that is the most power¬ 
ful lever wc know. The other fomi of lever is, that 
one end of‘the muscle should take hold of tliis part 
of my ami, near the elbow-joint, but inside, and the 
other hold of the arm, just above the inside of the 
elbow-joint; this is the weakest kind of lever. Now, 
you will at once perceive, that if the strongest were 
supplied, there would be an immense and unseemly 
body of muscular and other material between niy 
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wrist and my shoulder; and although very strong, it 
•would be very awk-ward and unprepossessing. The 
second form of lever is, tlierefore, had recourse to. 
But how is it arranged, in order that there may be 
tire most elegant form, the arm be very powerful not¬ 
withstanding, and be enabled to do all the duties de¬ 
volving upon it ? The bones are made hollow, and 
are thus strong and light; and you know the hollow 
cylindrical shape combines tlie greatest lightness 
with the greatest strengtli. For instance, a bar of 
iron, twelve inches long, of one pound weight, and 
solid, is not so strong as a hollow cylinder twelve 
inches long, of the same weight. Now it is arranged 
that the bones of man’s arm, as well as of other 
limbs, shall be in the form of a hollow cylinder, 
combining the greatest strength with the greatest 
lightness, and thus admirably fitting it to perform 
the various fimetions which are allotted to it, so that 
the weakest, because most elegant and convenient, 
muscular lever is applicable. The atheist says, these 
are lucky accidents ; the Christian says, it is the 
evidence of a God who planned and made it so. 

In the case of a bird's-wing, you have an exquisite 
evidence of design. The feathers of the wings must 
be very strong, and yet very light, when you consider 
what die wings of a bird have to do. For*this pur¬ 
pose, the quills, at their ends, as you affe aware, are 
hollow cylinders— i. «., tliey are strongest and light¬ 
est ; and if you ever note tlie feather of a bird—and 
there is nothing, my dear friends, from tlie cup of 
the heath-bell, to the fixed star in the firmament, 
$hat is not worthy of the minute inspection, investi¬ 
gation, and study of man—^you will find that tlie 

p 
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Bide of the feather which strikes the air to make 
the bird ’float, is very long, and being edgeways very 
powerful; whereas the other side of the feather, 
which meets the air when the bird draws it in, in 
order to strike out again, is veiy small, so that its 
resistance may be trifling. Does this look like an 
accidental thing ? If it be accidental, how is it that 
one wing is not sometimes the reverse of the oppo¬ 
site wing ? and how is it that the bird of the one 
century has not a wing malformed, and the very re¬ 
verse of the wmg of die bird of a previous century ? 
The atheist says, it is all chance; the Christian says, 
it is so indicative of design, that he cannot help con¬ 
cluding there must be a Designer at the bottom of 
it. Nay, more than this:—in diat wonderful bridge 
which has been created by the genius of one of our 
most distinguished engineers, and that spans a vast 
arm of the ocean for the railway to pass over—the 
remark was made by an eminent engineer who 
examined it, that the whole cellular construction of 
that bridge is excelled infinitely by the construction 
of the inner material of the stem of a feather in the 
wing of the commonest bird. For, in the feather¬ 
bearing part of the ordinary quill, we have a remark¬ 
able example of the strengdi of the rectangular form; 
here everj dimension is tapered down in proportion 
to the strain«with an accuracy defying all analysis; 
the extended and compressed portions are composed 
of a homy substance of prodigious strength, though 
extremely light and elastic; the beam is not hollow, 
but to preserve its form it is filled with a pithy sub¬ 
stance, which replaces the clumsy gusset-pieces and 
angle-irons of the tube, without interfering with its 
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pliability. The square shaft is peculiarly available 
lor the attachment of the deep vanes which*form the 
feather; and, as the angular form would lacerate its 
active bearer, an exquisite transition t6 the circular 
quill at the base is another strriking emblem of peiv 
fection. The imitation of such mechanics, so won¬ 
derfully adapted to such a medium, appears hope¬ 
less ; but we are indebted to the flying philosopher, 
if his attempt only calls attention to such design, 
and induces us instructively to contemplate the 
beauty of a feather. 

Again;—1 might notice, in the adaptation of 
animals to their climes, the colour changes as may 
be most convenient—a remarkable evidence of the very 
same beneficence of design. The animal becomes 
white in polar regions, because white is the wannest 
clothing in cold weather. To allude to one very simple 
thing; tlie cell of the bee is a perfect study. Take the 
cell of the wild bee, or of what wc may call the more 
domestic bee; what do you discover ? That the 
cell of the bee, which man so heedlessly and need¬ 
lessly destroys when he takes its honey, is con¬ 
structed on the most accurate of mathematical 
principles—so exquisitely constructed, that it com¬ 
bines the greatest stiongth, occupies the least space, 
and subserves in eveiy point most compfletely the 
great object which is designed by it. So that in the 
planet in the heavens and in the pebble by the sea¬ 
shore, in the bee upon the summer flower and in 
the Behemoth and the Leviathan of the deep—in 
all that is magnificently great, in all that is ele¬ 
gantly little, scientific investigation sees the traces of 
power, beneficence, design; and we are constrained. 
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in spite of all the conjectures of those who attri- 
hute all ‘to chance, to say, there is a Creator, who 
made all after the prescriptions of infinite wisdom, 
iuul has inspired all with the deepest and the most 
striking beneficence. 

To tuni now to another branch of the same sub¬ 
ject, and a very interesting and remarkable one 
connected with the air tliat wo now breathe. After 
you have breathed the air and expired it from your 
lungs, the result, as every one will tell you, is car¬ 
bonic acid gas! The instant this carbonic acid gas 
becomes cool it becomes specifically heavier than 
the atmosphere tliat is around us. Carbonic acid 
gas, as you know by a person going down thought¬ 
lessly into a well where it has accumulated, or into 
a vat where it has been generated, is a most deadly 
and destructive poison. This carbonic acid gas is 
exlialed by eveiy person in this assembly in the 
process of breathing. It is produced by com¬ 
bustion in every dining-room, drawing-room, and 
kitchen fire, and in every furnace throughout the 
land: and it is generated by Uicse processes in such 
quantities, that if tliere be no way of getting rid 
of it, that carbonic acid giis must gradually accu¬ 
mulate on the earth, from its gi-cat specific gravity, 
iind this hi spite of the law of diffusion, until little 
insects first .perish, tlien serpents, then the smaller 
animals, then sheep, then oxen, then man, in a sea 
as deadly as if it were an ocean of water enveloping 
and covering all. Well, then, the question occurs. 
How do we get rid of this carbonic acid gas, which 
is constantly generated and produced by every 
breathing man and by every burning fire? The 
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atheist would say, by a very lucky accident, it hap- 
j>cns tliat all green grass, and flowers, and slimbs, 
feed upon this very gas tliat would be absolute 
jioison to man; so that the gas which man rejects 
from his lungs, as unfit for his health, the gi'ass 
and the weeds instantly open a million of inoutlis 
to receive, and feed on, and be nourished by. Do 
not tread down, therefore, with a heedless foot, that 
little heatli or flower; it is a poison destroyer. Do 
not despise that little geranium in J.he flower-pot, 
in tho poor man’s giuTot window; it is destroying 
the poison that is around him. Perhaps the fact 
that flowers absorb poison is the reason that a dis¬ 
tinguished Tractai’ian clergj-man has .flowers upon 
his altar. He suspects what we know, that there is 
poison in his church, which needs to be disposed of 
at least in its excess, and therefore near tho pulpit 
are the flowers on the altar. 

But you may naturally ask : “ This may be all very 
true in the green fields of nicrrj' England : but what 
happens where tlierc is no grass ? How docs tlie 
carbonic acid gas that is throwui forth from the lungs, 
and produced by fire, disappear in countries where 
there are no green fields and no flowers: in Green¬ 
land, for instance, in tlie polar regions of everlasting 
snow ? ” Why, again, by a lucky accident, as tlie 
atheist would say, snow, ice, water, abs?brb the car¬ 
bonic acid gas, as rapidly as the green fields, the 
flowers, and the fruits do; just as in a bottle of soda- 
water the carbonic acid gas is held ; and you know 
that all fresh water, if it be kept stagnant a while, 
ultimately throws out the carbonic acid gas which it 
had actually absorbed. Now, 1 say, is it rational, or 
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at all philosophical, to conclude, that this gas which 
is exhaled from man’s lungs by every expiration of 
those lungs, should have provided for its absorption 
the green grass and the flowers that grow in the 
fields, so that what is poison to man, and what he 
desires and must get rid of, in order to live, is the 
very food of the beauteous rose, of the exquisite 
heath-bell, of the green grass—the poison of man 
becoming the food, the strength, and the stimulus of 
all the vegetable system ? The atheist says, it is a 
lucky concurrence of lucky accidents; the Christian 
says, these scientific discoveries prove the arrange¬ 
ment of a wise and a beneficent God. 

Again, and the evidence will become more im¬ 
pressive by another fact:—There is another gas, 
which is emitted from decaying matter and from 
stagnant marshes all over the face of the eai'th, most 
deadly if breathed—called hydrogen gas.. Now, the 
question is, how do we get rid of this deadly, per¬ 
nicious hydrogen, generated by decaying matter 
over the whole surface of the earth ? By a series 
of lucky accidents, as the atheist would say; by 
another wise and beautiful arrangement, as the 
Christian would say. For this hydrogen gas hap¬ 
pens to be much lighter than the air tliat we breathe. 
The instant it is generated, up it shoots past mtm, 
into the loftier regions of the air; so that it is 
scarcely possible for him to breathe it before it has 
gone past him. But you may say, “ It may so ac¬ 
cumulate in the lofty regions of the air, that ulti¬ 
mately it will come down, and man will be con¬ 
strained to rebreathe it, and perish by the process 
of rebreathing so unsuitable a gas.” The queiy is. 
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therefore, how is it got rid of in the upper regions 
of the air? Again, it is said, by a very lucky 
accident, it happens, that in the upper regions of 
the air oxygen is most abundant. It also happens, 
tliat this hydrogen, which would be so deadly to 
man if he were to breathe it, combines with oxygen, 
and forms water. But, then, in order to make it 
combine, there is needed intense pressure. Then 
how are we to get this intense pressure in the upper¬ 
most regions of the air, where the hydrogen goes, 
and where the oxygen is most abundant ? By an¬ 
other lucky accident, tliero is a tiling called electri¬ 
city, or magnetism, whichever you like to call it. 
This electricity, when it passes from one cloud to 
another cloud, exerts a tremendous pressure, and 
drives the hydrogen which has escaped from the 
earth, close upon the oxygen which prevails in the 
upper regions, and they combine to foim water. 
And hence, when you have a thunder-storm, atid see 
violent flashes of lightning, you notice the great 
drops of fresh and clear water, that come rushing 
down upon the earth : most of these are tlie hydro¬ 
gen gas which ascended from the caith, combining 
with the oxygen in the upper regions of the air: so 
what was poison to man comes down, like all the 
gifts of the great and the loving God we worship, in 
rich benedictions upon the length apd breadth of 
the habitable globe. 

Just notice the lucky accident, as the atheist 
would call it, that is here. If this carbonic acid gas had 
happened to be the lighter gas, and had gone past 
us into the upper regions of the air, it could have 
combined with nothing; there it must have stopped, 
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till it had accumulated, and come down and over¬ 
whelmed/dl. If, on tlie other hand, the hydrogen 
had happened to be heavier than the air we breathe, 
it would have lain on the earth, and nothing would 
have absorbed it. The grass will not take it—it is 
resisted by vegetation; and man would have ulti¬ 
mately perished by it. But by a lucky accident it 
happens, that the heavy gas just falls where there are 
waiting mouths to feed upon it—grass and flower 
and fruit, and that the light gas ascends just where 
there is oxygen* to combine with it, and form it into 
refreshing drops of water. The atheist says, this is 
chance; we Christians glory in the discovery that 
this is God. Which is the most superstitious? 
which the most irrational? which tlie least philo¬ 
sophic? I leave it with you to decide.* 

• Since the Lecture was delivered, the Lecturer has received 
several letters, either pnusing or finding fault with it. Such as had 
signature he has read and profited hy. The only letter, however, 
of any importance is the following, which he thinks it alike just 
and useful to publish. The Lecturer is but a learner in science, he 
pretends to no originality; and if he is wrong in this special instance, 
the exposure of his error will not vex him, and like a wreck in the 
Channel, his blunder, if such it be, will carry his correspondent’s 
buoy floating over it, to warn other Lecturers to avoid the reef or 
sand-bank. 

The letter h as follows:— 

SL Thomaft Hospital, 

JaioMry 9tA, 1851. 

Pbab Sib, —I was present at your Lecture in Exeter Hall last 
Tuesday evening. I need not express to you the pleasure I 
experience:^ in listening to your eloquent discourse upon a sulgect 
which is particularly interesfing to me; but there was one circum¬ 
stance which has induced me to trouble you with this letter. 

Your Lecture will, of course, soon be in print; and it would be a 
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Now, another fact, which, again, is a lucky acci¬ 
dent, as the atheist would say, a blessed and bene- 

pity if some glaring errors in natnral pliiiosophy, whioli occurred in 
it, should appear in the published form. Allow me, then, as myself 
a scientific man, and connected with the Young Men's Christian 
Association, to point them out to you that they may Ire corrected. 
You attempted to explain why ciu bonic acid gas does not ao- 
cumulate on the surface of the earth, and hydrogen in the upper 
regions of the atmosphere. The real cause is what is termed the 
aw of difiusion of gases. Two gases of difleront specific gravities 
never separate permanently, as oil and water; but they soon become 
thoroughly mixed: thus, if heavy carbonic acid‘be poured to the 
bottom of a vessel, and light hydrogen gas placed above it, though 
they be kept perfectly still, they will gradually diffuse the one into 
the other, and, after a while, as much carbonic acid will be found at 
the top ns at the Wtom, and os much hydrogen at the bottom as 
at the top. This property of gases is, of course, itself a beautiful 
proof of design, Wliat you stated about the absorption by plants, 
of the carbonic acid produced by animals, is certmnly tlie manner in 
which the air is prevented becoming surcharged by the noxious gas, 
and is one of the most striking provisions of God's wisdom with 
which chemistry makes us acquainted. The absorption of carbonic 
acid by the waters on the surface of the earth must also play some 
fiort in the same arrangement. 

Your remarks ujjon hydrogen gas must, I fear, be entirely 
altered. Hydrogen is not poisonous; it is never given off in any 
quantity, either by vegetables or animals; it cannot rise and form a 
stratmn at the top of the atmosphere; and as to the lightning pre¬ 
venting its accumulation tliere by causing its combination with 
oxygen—tliat is ail pure romance. 

That certain phenomena, observed in the strs^ of the earth, 
afford proof of the Universal Heluge, was once believed; but it has 
long since ceased to be the creed of geologists. There is, indeed, 
abundant evidence in almost all places of many floods, but there is 
nothing to show that any one of these has been otherwise than local. 
The reality of the Noschian deluge must not be sought to be estab¬ 
lished by any evidence afibrded by our present geological know- 
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ficent argument, as the Christian would say, is this. 
During tihe months of June, July, and August, the 
heat of the siui, as you are aware, is so great, that if 
that heat were to go on increasing from nine o’clock 
in the morning until twelve, exactly in the same ratio 
in which it increases from six o’clock in the morning 
till nine, every green thing would be scorched, and 
the heat would be absolutely intolerable. Then, why 
is it that the heat leaves off increasing about nine— 
that instead of proceeding till twelve o’clock increas¬ 
ing and accunfulating at the same ratio, at just about 
eight, nine, or ten, modifying elements come in, 
that mitigate and reduce the heat. I will show you 
how, by a simple illustration. In your warehouses 
and places of business, on a hot June or July day, 
have you not noticed the porter of your establish¬ 
ment take a pail, with little holes bored at the 
bottom, and sprinkle with water the floor of the shop 
and the pavement outside ? You may have thought 
that this was merely to lay the dust; but that is a 
great mistake. It is a law discovered by science, that 

These are the only important errors which I remember having 
observed in your Lecture. Of course, they were remarked by 
others beside myself, and perhaps my friendly criticism may be 
confirmed Ijy others. You will yourself see the desirableness of 
suppressing them in print 

I wish my latter to yon on this occanon had been of a more 
complimentary character; yet, I doubt not 7°" have snffiolent of 
that to be often heartily sick of it I could not snatch any time 
yesterday to write tbit or I should not have delayed it till now. 

I remain, dear sir, 

Yours very truly, 

Dr. Ctmmuiff, J H. GtAUSTOKB. 
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when water is turned into steam, it absorbs heat 
from every surrounding object, as it posse# from the 
state of water to the state of steam. Now, by sprin¬ 
kling your shop floors and the pavement before the 
door with water, that water, in passing into steam 
from the excessive heat of the day, absorbs the heat 
from the surrounding atmosphere, and walls, and 
pavement; and you feel the shop cooler, and the floor 
much more comfortable to tread upon. Now, in this 
same way, in the summer months, when the sun has 
got to a certain degree of heat, about nine o'clock, 
he begins to turn every dew-drop that dances like a 
gem upon the cabbage-leaf, every streamlet tliat runs 
meandering to the mighty main, every pool of water, 
and a part of the great sea itself, gradually, by his heat, 
from a state of water to a state of steam; and as the 
water passes from its water-state into its steam-state, 
it caiTies off the excessive heat from the surrounding 
atmosphere, and leaves the day cooler between nine 
and twelve, instead of leaving it in a state of intoler¬ 
able and fervid heat. The atheist says, all this is a 
lucky chance; the Christian says, it is indicative of 
design, pre-arrangement, in short, of God. 

But there is another interesting fact worth know¬ 
ing. ^lien tlie sun goes down, the source of heat, 
as you are aware, is below the horizon. *How is it. 
then, that there does not take place* an excessive 
cold, that blights and blasts every^ing? By another 
lucky accident, as the atheist would say, those 
mists which the sun exhaled out of the drops of 
water by day, in order to keep the day cool, are in 
the night-time condensed into water again, by the 
growing coldness; and you see that water in tne shape 
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of the dewdrops, that sparkle and that dance upon 
the leavdfe of trees, of flowers, and of fruits. So 
the sun all day is turning water into mist, to keep 
the day nice and cool; and the same sun all night 
thinks of you, when you do not think of him, by 
turning those mists back again into water, thus giv¬ 
ing out heat; presenting in this a beautiful symbol 
of that “ Sun of Eighteousness,” who shines upon 
us by day with an ennobling light, and slumbering 
not nor sleeping by night, thinks of us when we for¬ 
get to think of Him. 

The winter comes—harder winters than we have 
had lately. Were the cold of winter to increase 
during the last six hours of the night, as during the 
first three, eveiy living creature would perish. But 
why does not this cold increase all night in the same 
ratio in which it began ? The answer is, when the 
cold has reached a certain point, the water begins to 
freeze; and when water is passing from its liquid 
state into ice, it gives out heat most rapidly; so that 
the intense cold is modified by its own action turning 
the water into ice. W'hen a thaw comes, on a fine 
day after there has been much frost, the heat, if 
there were no modifying elements, woidd be so 
intolerably, that no person would be able to stand it. 
How is it that the beat of a thaw is so gradual ? 
The ice begiils to be turned back again into water, 
and in this transition it absorbs heat; and thus the 
excessive cold, in the one case, is modified by water 
passing into ice. and giving out heat; and the exces¬ 
sive heat, in the other case, is modified by the ice 
passing into water, and subtracting or taking off 
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heat. And thus nature works perpetually for man, 
by a system of exquisite balances and (Counter¬ 
balances, which the atheist says are the results of 
chance, but which the Christian says are the design 
and the creation of God. 

One other fact I notice here. You are aware that 
sulphur and water cannot be mixed together; they 
will not mix. You are equally aware that sugar and 
water will mix together at once, and veiy rapidly. 
Now if our earth were as hard as sulphur, then the 
showers would nerer penetrate it, or they would rush 
down in torrents, and do no good to the plants that 
needed them. If our earth, again, were as soft as 
sugar, you would sink in it after every shower; and 
for all architectural purposes it would be absolutely 
useless. The diy land, therefore, is partly soft and 
partly hard. If all the earth were powder, there 
would be no architecture—no buildings; if all the 
earth were solid, there would be no vegetation—^no 
plants striking their roots. But, by a beautiful 
arrangement, the loose sand is concentrated by heat, 
or cement, or some other process; the hard rock is 
broken by volcanic agency, upheaved from the sea; 
and if, a few years after, you visit what was so dry 
and sterile, you find it disintegrated by the light¬ 
ning, the rain, and the frost; you find thakthe fowls 
of the air have manured it, that the earth-worm has 
loosened it, and that flying dust and decaying matter 
have covered that rock with a rich and prolific soil. 
The atheist says, all this is a lucky accident: the 
Christian says, all this is the design of God. 
These are a few of the more prominent facts which 
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I have collected, not created. They are but in 
stances of a series and line of thought highly 
instructive. 

Again:—It happens, too, that there are vast coal- 
cellars arranged for man, without consulting his own 
opinion upon the subject at all. Large forests were 
anciently submerged, or swept down by torrents; a 
mysterious Hand laid up those forests for us ; and 
the blaze of our winter fires tells us that there was a 
God in his sovereignty providing for our winter com¬ 
fort long befoi e we were bom. Iron, and coal, and 
ime happen also to be always near each other 
Coal makes the fire, lime makes the necessoiy flux, 
and by the combination of both, the iron ore is 
smelted, and turned to practical and useful purposes. 
Thus, there is not a mineral below the earth, or a 
stone above it, that is not a text, and tliat text inlaid 
with God. There is not a palpitating heart in tliis 
assembly, eveiy palpitation of which does not pro¬ 
claim the existence and the presence of the infinite, 
the eternal, the all-good and wise God. our Father. 

Scientific and religious tmth may seem sometimes 
opposed the one to the other; but this is only seem¬ 
ing—they are not truly and really so. Get at the 
truth, wherever truth can be discovered, amd have 
nothing to do with the consequences. Depend upon 
it that the ,crow-bar of tlie geologist will never 
upheave the Bock of ages, and that the telescope of 
the astronomer will never see a speck on the Sun of 
righteousness. Wherever you,find tmth, seize it; 
and if you cannot harmonize the tmth that comes 
from the mine with the text that comes from the 
Bible, do not say there is a contradiction. Wait 
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patiently; both are beams from the fountain of light, 
and will meet, and mingle, and coalesce, to the glorj 
of Him that made them, and to the good of the man 
that thus accepts them. 

For instance: Geology, instead of obstructing, in m j 
humble judgment, ca.st8 light upon the Bible. The fa 
vourite dogma of atheists has been, the eternity of this 
world—the eternity of matter. Now geology finds me¬ 
morials of a period when not one of the existing races 
of animals was upon the earth. It proves, too, that 
whole races have been suddenly destroy^,andtbat new 
races have been instantly created. In other words, the 
discovery of geology is, that there is no transmuta¬ 
tion of species whatever. It is not true that the ape 
gradually developed himself into the man ; but it is 
true that the ape was created an ape, just a.s he now 
is; and that “ God made man upright,”—in his own 
image made he him. Geology shows that whole 
races have been suddenly destroyed, as if by some 
great judgment of the Almighty, and that whole new 
races have been instantly created by the interpo¬ 
sition of the fiat of God. So that the discoveries of 
geology demonstrate, that each link in the chain had 
a beginning, and by just and necessary inference, 
that the whole chain itself had a beginning. And thus 
it is true that God’s footprints are traced, fts Hugh 
Miller has admirably done, in the red s^nd-stone, in 
the subterranean mine, in the fossil remains, in the 
mineral kingdom, in the sauriaii monster, and in the 
ancient petrifaction; and though our Saviour said, 
“They will hot believe though one rose from the 
dead,” a thousand strange and mysterious forms are 
being extricated every day from, the bowels of the 
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«ar|^; and these things emerging from the dead pro¬ 
claim there is a God,—and that God whose word is 
the Bible, the Word of truth. It has been objected by 
some, that geology disproves such a fact as the flood 
of Noah. Professor Hitchcock, of America, says, “ It 
is sufficient, so far as revelation is concerned, to 
have shown that no presumption is derived from 
geology against the truth of the history of the deluge, 
but rather presumption in its favour. ” A distinguished 
professor in America has shown that there is no 
geological evfflence demonstrative of such an occim- 
rence. A recent sceptic French writer has declared 
that the conclusion is inevitable, that there, was such 
a flood:—“I shall be vexed to be thought stupid 
enough to deny tliat an inundation has taken place 
in the world, or rather in the region'inhabited 
by the antediluvians. To me this seems to be as 
really a fact in histoiy as tlie reign of Caesar at 
Kome.” Many persons baye speculated upon how 
that flood could have been produced. A favourite 
account for it is, that it was through a comet striking 
against our earth. If the Bible had said so, the dis¬ 
covery of astronomers that comets are gaseous, and 
not solid, would have been a disproof of the truth of 
the Bible ; but the Bible just states the fact, leaving 
the explimation of the phenomenon, because not 
required; and while men's theories change, and come 
and go, God’s word remains, in all its integrity, “the 
same yesterday, to-day, and for ever.” 

Astronomy does not impugn, but cast light upon 
the word of God. The sun and moon and stars were 
not created for the benefit of the earth, but they were, 
appointed for the benefit of the earth. For instance: 
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at the flood, the rainbow was not then created, but 
God applied it and appointed it then, as a Symbol of 
his covenant. So, when this earth was created, the 
sun, moon, and ■ stars were not created in order to 
enlighten it, but the rays of light were directed to it 
from them for its enlightenment and its benefit. And 
it is very remarkable that in the first chapter of 
Genesis, the word which we translate “ lights,” “ He 
made two great lights, the sun and the moon,” is 
literally translated “light-bearers.” The light was 
created before the sun was appointed to occupy his 
relative position to the earth, but was gathered up 
into the-sun, the sun being made, not a creator of 
light that was not, but a reflector of light tliat was 
to the earth then created. 

It has iieen objected by some, that this orb is so 
minute, that they cannot conceive that God should 
have paid such attention to it, as to send His 8on to 
die on it, when there are orbs infinitely greater andt 
more magnificent in the realms of space. But this 
objection is not sustained by the analogies of our own 
experience. The mother who has seven sons, one of 
whom, the seventh, has played the prodigal, when she 
hears the winds blow, and tlie rain and the snow beat 
againtt her casement, though her six children are at 
home, andcomfortable and happy around her fire-side, 
in her heart thinks of the absent prodigal, and prays 
for him, and even forgets those that are beside her. 
Again; "WTien a shepherd has a hundred sheep, and 
loses one of them, he leaves the ninety and nine, 
and goes after what seems so unworthy of his care, 
the strayed one that has left him. In our own 
coimtry,the Houses of Parliament occupy a very little 
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space, yet within their walls are transacted those 
things tBat regulate Great Britain, and the vast 
colonial dependencies that are associated with it. 
Thus the analogies of our own experience illustrate 
the foot of making this orb to be the lesson-book of 
the universe, the exemplar of “ mercy and truth, that 
have met together,” and of “righteousness and peace,” 
that “ have kissed each other.” 

Infidels and atheists have objected, that the 
worlds were not originally made by God, but that 
there is a sort of world-genesis going on in the realms 
of infinitude, in which worlds are spun by a kind of 
spontaneous action. The author of “ The Vestiges of 
Creation” said, that he discovered in the heavens 
something which he called fire-mist, and that this 
fire-mist was gradually condensing itself into little 
orbs, which little orbs became greater ones, which 
greater ones became the greatest ones :—something 
' after the mode of tlie Irishman’s pistol, which kept 
long enough, became a gun, and that kept long 
enough, became a cannon. Lord Rosse on hearing of 
this, resolved to test it. He therefore turned his tele¬ 
scope to thatA'ery place in the heavens where the author 
of “ The Vestiges of Creation’’ had pointed out the 
fire-mist that was gradually being formed into 
worlds : and tliat telescope discovered, that instead 
of being fire»mist, it was clusters of stars or worlds, 
each perfect in foi-m, revolving in their orbits, and 

“ Ever $mging, as they shine. 

The hand that made lu is divine.* 

It is not a very ancient discovery of astronomers, 
that the sun is the centre of the solar system. But 
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just conceive this, that our sun, with his solar sys¬ 
tem, is only a little group round another rfentral sun, 
who has a thousand solar systems round him; and 
this central sun, with his thousand solar systems, is 
only another group round another central sun, in 
that vast starry host that shines in the expanse above. 
We see but the sentinels and the outposts of that 
mighty army, that glorious host, the creation and the 
government of God; and it needs only Imagination 
to spread her wing, and to avail herself of her foot¬ 
hold on the facts of science, to rise, and soar, and 
form a conception of the vastness, tlie magnificence, 
and the glory of Him, of whose grandeur these are 
but minute and microscopic specimens. 

1 notice other instances of what atheism calls acci¬ 
dents. Mercury is forty millions of miles from the sun; 
he does not want a moon, and by a very “ hicky acci¬ 
dent,” he has not got one. Vonu.s is sixty millions of 
miles from the sun, and does not need a moon, and 
by a very lucky accident she has not got one. The 
earth, however, is ninety-five millions of miles from 
the sun, and by a lucky accident the eartli has got a 
moon exactly at the point at which she could not do 
well without one. These are veiy like acts of Deity. 
So, again: Jupiter is five hundred millions of miles 
from the sun; by a lucky accident he has got four 
moons, exactly proportionate to his immense distance 
from the sun. Now, is all tliis chance—tliat the 
moons should just come when they are wanted, 
should not be given when tliey are not wanted, and 
that the moons should grow in number somewhat in 
the ratio of the distance of these worlds from the 
sun ? The atheist says, all this is accident; I say— 
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you say—the Christian glories in saying. It is the 
■wise and beneficent creation of God. 

Let us notice a few more accidents—^veiy lucky, I 
must say. If the moon were much nearer our earth, 
she would shine much more dimly, because the angle 
of the reflection of the sun’s rays would be more 
obtuse. If the moon were larger, she would pull the 
earth out of her orbit, as the tides are moved by the 
moon already. Were the moon nearer or larger than 
she is, our tides would be raised till they overflowed 
the whole earth. If the moon were smaller, or more 
remote than she is, the tides would be so insignifi¬ 
cant that they would be utterly worthless for our 
puiposes. Arenottheseveiy lucky chances? Again: 
If the motion of the earth on its axis were more 
rapid than it is, our days and our nights would be 
shortened, and tlie equatorial regions would be 
covered with perpetual sea. If the motion were 
slower than it is, the sea would cover the temperate 
and polar regions, and London, and all in the same 
latitude, would soon disappear. Now, is not th*s 
very lucky, that the moon is just of that size and 
just at that distance that makes our tides useful, lets 
our earth pursue its course, does its duty to the 
earth, and does not interfere with the enjoyments of 
the earth ? Is not this veiy lucky ? If there be no 
God, it is to me most wonderful—most incredible: 
if there be a God, as there is, what e'vidence of his 
wisdom and his goodness towards the children of 
men 1 

And hence, in teaching science—in teaching all 
science—^let us never leave out its ultimate end—the 
existence and the gloiy of God. A catechism that 
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I have been taught from my infancy, contmns the ques¬ 
tion, “ What is the chief end of man ? ” The answer 
is, “ To glorify God, and enjoy him for ever.” That 
question is not the monopoly of a theological cate¬ 
chism—it is a question that we may ask of every 
object of the whole universe. What is the end of 
that star that shines in its orbit? What is the end 
of that gold that is dragged from the bowels of tlie 
earth ? What is the end of the bird on its wing, of 
the cattle upon a thousand hills ? What is the end 
of the flower and tlie grass? To glorify God, and 
reflect the splendour of Him whose breatli gave every 
flower its aroma; whoso smiles gave eveiy blossom 
its tints: who is the Creator of all, the middle of 
all, tlie end of all, the object that they all serve to 
glorify and honour. To teach a boy science, and 
not to teach him God, is one of the most grievous 
inconsistencies I can conceive. I must say, that if I 
were appointed to a school, to lecture on chemistry, 
and astronomy, and botany, and all those tilings, 
but never to bring in religion, I should be excess¬ 
ively perplexed and exceedingly fettered. I should 
feel myself in a most awkward position certainly, 
fettered and chained in the prime function of my 
office. It would just bo as if I were to introduce one 
of you into one of those grand cathedtals whose 
spires sparkle in the rays of the rjsing and the 
setting sun—cathedrals which in this land have not, 
as they have in Italy, dungeons very deep and dark 
below them—and tell you what is the order of tlie 
architecture, what is the composition of the stones, 
what is their height, what the space they cover, and 
what the name of the architect, and after you bad 
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ftdmirad the grandeur and beauty, and the order of 
tl)at great structure, I were to conceal from you the 
end and the object of it—the praise and the worship 
of God. My duty would be, to seize all connected 
with the structure, its origin, its composition, its 
uses and its dimensions, and to make tliese sub 
serve the grand and ultimate end, that this is for the 
worship of the true God—this is for the preaching of 
the everlasting gospel of the Son of man. 

It is thus, then, that all science, when looked at 
as science oughf to be looked at, must teach us tliere 
is a God. and reveal to us, in its most beautiful 
features, the attributes, and the glories, and the per¬ 
fections of that God. H«ime, as you are aware, tlie 
celebrated infidel, in his argument against miracles, 
says that miracles are incredible, because we have no 
experience of tliom. Now, geology comes in to 
refute this argument; for we have proofs of miracles, 
of which we have no experience, by the records of 
geology. The geologist, like a laborious sexton, 
digs into the depths of the earth, brings up proofs 
of phenomena positively miraculous, of which we 
have no experience, and therefore demonstrations. 
So that the argument of Hume is absolute and into 
lerable sophistry. 

Geolog/, too, shows that there is no evidence 
whatever of (u-eation going on without a Creator; 
and in the volume written by Mr. Miller, it is proved 
that every creature was made in its highest state, 
and then descended. The argument of the author 
of “ The Vestiges of Creation," is, that every crea¬ 
ture was made in his lowest state, and then graduadly 
developed into something better. The demonstra- 
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tion of geology is, that every creature was made in 
its highest state, and that deterioration and'degrada- 
tion have been the fact. And Mr. Miller argues with 
great effect, that man was made in consistency with 
the universal analogy in his perfect state, that he is 
degraded by sin, but the very degradation is tlie 
foreshadowing of a glorious elevation, when man 
shall bo again the priest and the sovereign of nature 
—the image of that God tliat made him good at the 
first, and redeemed him by Ilis blood when he had 
forgotten and forsaken Him.* 

Geology has cleai'ly demonstrated that this world 
is not an orjjhan world—that God has interposed 
again and again, by successive acts and creations. 
I admit that this world gives all the evidence, 
at this moment, that it is under tlie pres.sure 
of a painful and a heavy curse. It groans and 
travails, as the a]>ostlc says, waiting to be de¬ 
livered. And I have often thought, when I have 
looked at the earth in summer, it seems as if the 
earth were consciotis of this very figure of tlie 
apostle; in tlie month of June it sends forth from 
its bosom a magnificent burst of beautiful and 
fragrant flowers; and after it has done so, as if 
conscious that this is not the clime for them to 
bloom for ever in, it takes tliem back into Its bosom, 
and shelters them from tlie wild wjnds and the 
biting frosts, giving token and foreshadow in these 
its groanings and sufferings, that the hour of 

* Should I find time, I intend to illnstrate thie by oopione refer¬ 
ences to that masterly work, “Footprints of the Creator,“ by 
Hu^ Miller. 
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its emancipatioii and deliverance will come, when 
creation feall no more groan, but join in the ever 
lasting jubilee, the key-note of which is creation’s 
Bedeemer, Christ and him crucified and crowned. 

But, let me add, while nature tells us all Hits, and 
science, inteipreting nature, tells us that God is— 
tells us that he is wise and good,—it cannot answer 
this question. Will God pardon sin? Ask every 
science, and it must be dumb when you put this 
great question. How shall man be just, and yet the 
justifier of him that believeth in Jesus ? I was once 
speaking with my esteemed and excellent friend, 
that distinguished and devoted minister of Christ, 
Mr. Baptist Noel. He was arguing how much 
nature showed of the goodness of God. “What 
a proof have you of that goodness when you 
see the lark,” he said, in his own beautiful way, 
“ rising on untiring wing, singing as it rises in 
the beautiful sunshine! Why, that creature shows 
that it is perfectly happy, and is an evidence to you 
and me, that God, who thus made it and keeps 
it so, is a truly good God.” So far, the reasoning 
seems conclusive. I took the liberty of adding this 
remark, which I think meets his argument, “Did 
you notice, my dear brother, a little speck appearing 
just beloW the lark? That speck blackened and 
darkened, and grew, until at length you saw immis- 
takeably a hawk. That hawk seized upon tiie lark, 
drank its blood, and effected its destruction. If your 
lark singing in the sunshine shows how good is 
God, this ferocious hawk that pounces on it and 
feeds on it, shows that God must be angry." In 
other words, nature teaches us contradictions about 
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these things; and we only find tfee discord harmony, 
the contradiction peace, when we cast the light 
of God’s word on Ae face of God’s world, and in 
terpret the one in the splendours and the glories of 
the other. 

Again:—Let me show you that the knowledge of 
science is a most important accompaniment of OA'eiy 
missionary eflbrt. You heard, I believe, a very distin 
guished missionary address you, only a few weeks ago, 
in this place, whose practical experience in India is 
long and thorough. Now, it has beeif found by him, 
and other missionaries who have laboured in the midst 
of India, that to send a missionary to India without 
a knowledge of science, is to send him with one 
positive disqualification for that gi'cat and important 
oflSce. The whole Hindoo system, as you may have 
heard, is a system that embraces science,—botany, 
astronomy, astrology, and geography; and every part 
of it is just as Divine as the other. For instance:— 
the Hindoo believes that the earth is a pliun, that it 
is surrounded by concentric belts of ocean, that an 
eclipse is a great animal coming between the earth 
and the sun, and he believes these things just as 
truly as you believe there is a God; and if you dis¬ 
prove to a Hindoo a single dogma of this kind, you 
do not merely make him a better philosopher, but 
you make him cease to have confidence in his own 
religious system. When, therefore, one of the mis¬ 
sionaries predicted to a Hindoo an eclipse, that 
missionary shook the Hindoo's confidence, not 
merely in his astronomy, but in his own faith ; and 
having thus dislodged his own creed by science, the 
Christian missionary laboured — and in many in- 
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mind tb^ glorious doctrines of the Sou - of God. 
So that, to know science well, in the age in which 
we live, is to have one qualification for being a good 
missionary to the heathen—not the alone one, nor 
the chief one, but yet a very valuable one. In this 
case we see science clothed with a beneficent mis¬ 
sion. Having come from God, it clears the way for 
man seeing and hearing, and again meeting God. 
This is but an instalment of the uses of science—an 
earnest of the® part it is yet to play in the great 
schemes of Providence, religion, and trath. Is the 
increased velocity of communication taking place all 
over the earth no preparation for missionary success ? 
Is the spread of civilisation, and of social elevation 
and intellectual attainments, no contribution to the 
extension of the Eedeemer’s name ? The growing 
prevalence of the English tongue—that storehouse 
of profoundest science and of purest literature—^is it 
not a paving of the path, a laying down of the rails, 
for the outgoing of the everlasting Gospel—the more 
extensive recognition of our Saviour Christ ? What 
wonderful discoveries, contributing to the comfort of 
man, and making known the beneficence of God, 
have been made during the last half century now 
closed! The steam-engine, called into effective ex¬ 
istence about^fifty years ago, what strength to man's 
band!—what ministry to man's comfort!—what 
diminution of the physical weight and pressure of 
the curse—“ In the sweat of thy brow shalt thou eat 
bread!” The vast ship, without a rag of sail, moving 
in the face of the hurricane, cutting through the 
waves with gigantic energy, and crossing the Atlantic 
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in less time in 1861 than it took to make a passage 
from London to Edinburgh in 1800!—is tiiis only 
for the aggrandizement of man ? May we not expect 
that it is for the good of man, and for the glory of 
God ? The locomotive engine, rushing along at the 
rate of fifty miles an hour, carrying the contents of 
one village on its back to the homes of a distant one, 
with all the comfort of a drawing-room; and the 
electric telegraph, reporting the Queen’s speech in 
Edinburgh half an hour or an hour after that speech 
has been spoken in London,—is this f9r man's pride 
only: is it not for God’s gloiy ? It is not mammon, 
it is not CsBsar, it is not aimless accident, tliat are 
the end, the inspiration, and the ori^n of these 
grand contributions to mankind. They are instld' 
ments of those wonderful energies that lie buried in 
the depths of nature, waiting for the approach of 
science, directed by God, to come forth and speak 
out their origin and power, and unveil the glory «f 
Him that created them, and minister to the happi¬ 
ness of man, who has so long lost sight of them. 
Is it only for amusement, that the simbeams paint 
the scenes of the earth, and the features of the 
human countenance on the sensative but tenacious 
tablet? Is it no evidence of the interposing beneficence 
of God, that an ancesthetic agent, called chloroform, 
has been discovered, which destroys ^1 sensation, 
and makes a man unconscious when doomed to im- 
dergo some painful operation ? Even from the veiy 
spots on which the pestilence gathered up its most 
numerous victims, science is collecting, at this mo¬ 
ment, facts which will enable us to alleviate, if not 
totally arrest, the ravages of another visitation. The 
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recent discovery, for such practically it is, that fresh 
air is as essential to good health as good food, is 
now fixing Dr. Amott’s valves in overcrowded shops, 
compelling attention to overcrowded sleeping-rooms, 
and proving, even to the most avaricious employer, 
that an hour's fresh air before the business of the 
day begins, and an hour’s leisure after the business 
of the day is done, will give him the largest return 
of efficient labour. Geology has made new pro¬ 
gress, and shown foot-prints of tlie Creator, and 
correspondences between phenomena and texts— 
God in his work and God in his word,—truly noble 
and truly delightful to the Christian mind. Astro 
nomy has discovered new orbs in tlie last fifty years, 
Pallas, and Juno, and Vesta, and, lately, Victoria, 
Parthenope, and Hygeia; and these orbs are not 
new CMifomias for enriching man, but gems for the 
crown of the blessed Redeemer. Electricity, then, 
i%not an insulated jar, geology is not a mere boulder 
on the earth, astronomy is not a lofty and lone ob¬ 
servatory, music is not a mere solo strmn, poetry is 
not a mendicant minstreh art is not a solitary trades¬ 
man set up for himself; but a grand unity binds 
them all in one, bringing them day by day to be 
more and more the echo of the Christian’s anthem— 
“ Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, 
good-will toward men.” Steam and lightning are 
not secular, but Divine powers. They are inspir¬ 
ations from on high, preparing the way of the Lord. 
All science, worthy of the name, is either a messen¬ 
ger to man, proclaiming God, or a servant coming 
down from God, to prepare the way of the Lord. 
All the sciences, like the Magi of old, wUl come not 
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only to the cradle, but to the cross of our exalted 
Redeemer. There is no fear that truth discovered 
by the philosopher will ever shade or shadow in the 
least degree, the text enimciated in the Bible. It is 
folly in the philosopher to say, this discovery con¬ 
tradicts the Bible; it is all but fanaticism in the 
Christian to feel, that anything that is true can pos¬ 
sibly do so. It is worse in either to attempt to put 
down the one, or to repudiate the other. When 
Galileo saw the oscillations of the lamp that still 
hangs in tlie Cathedral of Pisa, Ife exclaimed, 
“The earth is in motion;” the Cardinals of that 
day' responded, in trae cardinal style, “ Imprison 
the hereticbut Galileo, when made to recant 
scientific truth in order to save his life—a spec¬ 
tacle humbling enough—nevertheless rose from 
his knees after his recantation, and said, “ It moves 
still, however;” and the earth, on the other hand, did 
not stop because these mediseval monks declared i^ 
revolution on its orbit to be heresy; but on the earth 
rolled, carrying the cardinals and monks with it, 
whether they liked it or not, leaving them to protest 
to the winds, and pursuing in its orbit tlie career 
which God gave it. And so, let me say, will it 
be again. So will old England still pursue her 
majestic career of splendour, of goodness, and of 
victory; let cardinals swear—hereticos, impugnare, 
et persequi — let Romish bishops in London com¬ 
ment upon the merits of De Castro, who hesi¬ 
tates to decide whether it be most canonical 
to throw Protestants into burning oil, or to bum 
them with faggot and fire—^let one divine in tlie 
east" rear his flowers upon his altar, not too many. 
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but just what are canonically sufiBcient—let another 
in the west re-light his Boman candles behind his 
roodscreen—let tlie old Pope in the Vatican (see 
John Bunyan's picture) fulminate new anathemas 
against our beloved Queen, as he has done against 
Elizabeth; when the Cardinal can catch the four 
winds in his “ red hat,"* when his monks can hold 
the sun in their “ hoods,” and the followers of either 
put out the stars, only then will old England put off 
her glorious diadem, surrender her Bible to the 
padlock, anff pay Peter-pence again. That cele¬ 
brated Cardinal came in with a celebrated bull, 
proclaiming, “ We govern, and we will continue to 
govern, the counties of Essex,” &c .; he will retire 
as far as this assumption of jurisdiction is involved, 
exclaiming, “ We retreat, and shall continue to 
retreat” 

One very short topic I must notice, and I have 
done. There is before us an Exhibition, which is 
connected with science. I rejoice, I must say, in 
spite of the prophecies of some, in the prospect ot 
that noble evidence of peace and harmony among 
mankind. It seems to me a very noble idea, and 
such I pray it may prove to be, being a lover of 
science, as I am, next to a lover of my Bible—pray 

This exprpsion may seem somewhat light to those who are 
nnacqownted with Itomish rites and ceremonies. But in the 
“Ceremoniale Romaniim,” vol. L Romm, 1721, we find the Jiuber Ga¬ 
lena as much the distinctive honour of a Cardinal as a crown of a 
Sovereign, or mitre of a Bishop. The Pope puts the Red Hat on 
the Cardinal's head, enjoining him, even to the shedding of his blood, 
to stand for the increase and stability of the holy Roman Church 
The Bed Hat is the sign of power and fealty iu the Cardinal. * 
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to God, it may fulfil the prophecies of the sanguine, 
not the vaticinations of those who augur ill*. It will 
teach us Britons, perhaps, to be more humble, and 
to cease from measuring ourselves by ourselves, 
which the apostle says is not wise. It may be a 
contribution to the peace of nations, by showing a 
nobler rivalry than arms, better trophies than ban¬ 
ners and garments rolled in blood, and a warfare 
whose field is the Crystal Palace in Hyde Park— 
whose artillery are steam-engines and hj'draulic 
presses—whose soldiers are philosopliers and engi 
neers, and spinners and dyers—and its protocols 
treatises on science, and its traces good feeling, 
amicable rivalry, and social and universal advance¬ 
ment. Such great movements have always been 
connected with the elevation and the progress of 
mankind. It was when the Medes and I*arthians 
and dwellers in Mesopotamia—and I speak it with a 
deep sense of the solemnity of that event—were all 
assembled at Jerusalem, that the Holy Spirit came 
down, and made them the ambassadors of God and 
the benefactors of mankind. It may be, that during 
this great assembly of the nations of the cardi, 
of Jew and Gentile, Greek and barbarian, bond 
and free, God may have in store, unknown to us 
—I pray that it may be so—social blessings that 
the world shall not be able to exhajist. It may 
be a new era. At all events, we may feel per¬ 
suaded dial multitudes will witness here what 
they never dreamt of. Muftis and sultans may return 
to Constantinople, to make known what Christianity 
has done—for it alone has done it—for this great 
land of ours. Yes! despots and tyrants from afar 
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may go home to their capitals, never to forget the 
impression of liberty without licence, loyalty in the 
subject without despotism in the ruler, the omni¬ 
potence of law, the majestic might of order, of 
harmony, and of peace. Pope Pius IX may himself 
pay us a visit—^not enamoured of the sciences any 
more than of railroads—to sympathise with his dis¬ 
appointed Archbishop in the Borough, and to see 
with his own eyes the extraordinaiy race that would 
not thank his Holiness for a Cardinal, that did not at 
all admire a bifll, that think a hierarchy no present, 
and that have even lost all liki*g for Tractai’ianism, 
the least and most amiable form of it; and on seeing 
the streets without bayonets, which he is not at 
present accustomed to, and a Queen without any 
other battalions than loving hearts around her; and 
a city without an Inquisition, which he has never 
wiaiessed in his life before; ministers with families, 
ai^vyet abundant in labours, and homes so much 
beautiful than convents and nunneries—the 
P&tiff may go back again to the Vatican, and issue 
a new rescript, taking off his anathemas from the 
Bible Society, and his padlock from the Word of 
God, and ordering his Eminence on the south of the 
Thames to lay aside his anulus and ruber Golems, 
and to become, if approved, a City Missionaiy, a far 
loftier rank,.and preach to those poor people in 
what he calls tire “ slums of Westminster,” whom he 
has taken as a special heritage; and thus the worst 
that we shall wish Cardinal Wiseman is, that he 
may change his creed and become a monument of 
the grace and lovingkindness of our God. 

Zn conclusion, nature is a priest of God. Science 
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has shown that she is so. Creation is a Ihing 
hymn, every sound of which is praise ;*a poem, 
every syllable of which is a star; a portrait, every 
touch of which is wisdom, beneficence, and love. 
Dedicate, my young friends, some of your spare 
hours to study the rock-crystal, the heath-bell, the 
beautifiil fern, the bright star, the creatures that God 
has made, and that he made at first very beautiful. 
They are worth your study. There is health in tlie 
pursuit, there is joy in the discoveries Study all 
the sciences, but oh! study them as they cluster 
round tlie cross; sttWy them in tlie light of Him 
that hung upon that cross. The Queen of Sheba 
came from afar to hear Solomon’s wisdom; “a 
greater than Solomon is here.” Let us not go to 
Christ through Solomon; let us go through Christ 
to hear the wisdom of Solomon. The teaching of 
Solomon alone may precipitate you into his sins. 
The wisdom of the Egyptians alone may make you 
like “ tlie fleshpots oi Egyptthe science of the 
Chaldeans alone may make you worship tlie heavenly 
bodies; but the knowledge of Christ, the science 
of Christianity, will bring you within the orbit of 
everlasting love, and to the acceptance of that 
precious sacrifice which is pardon and peace, and 
happiness for ever. Study, my dear youn^ friends, 
the flowers of the fields in the bright, light of the 
Sun of righteousness; read 'tlie staiiy sky beside 
the effulgence of the bright and morning Star. 
Bring the aroma of plants, the tints of flowers, the 
glories of the earth, and the splendoui's of the 
heavens, tlie gold of the mines, the gems and the 
pearls of the deep—^brihg them, but bring, above all. 
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your own hearts—“ living sacrifices, which is your 
reasonable service.” 

I close this Lecture, undertaken at your urgent 
request. Having lectured to you eveiy year since 
the commencement of your noble Association, I 
can now, with a greater grace, commit to others the 
canying on in future years the course we have so 
auspiciously commenced and established. God be 
merciful to you, and bless you, and cause his counte¬ 
nance to shine upon you! May your pursuit and 
practice be. wliatsoever things are true and just, and 
earnest and lovely, and of good report! And on this, 
the first lecture evening of 1851, may the bells that 
have rung out 1850, in the words of a living poet, 

“ Ring out a slowly dying cause, 

And ancient forms of party strife; 

Ring in tlie nobler modes of life. 

With sweeter morals, purer laws. 

Ring out the shapes of foul disease, 

Ring out tlie narrowing lust of gold, 

Ring out the thousand wars of old. 

Ring in the thousand years of peace. 

Ring in the valiant man, and true, 

The larger heart, the kindlier hand; 
lUng out the darkness of the land. 

Ring in the light that is to bel” 
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It is impossible for a benevolent or a Christian 
heart to contemplate such an assembly as this with¬ 
out a deep feeling of thankfulness to God, that, in 
days of so much religious strife, a body of young 
men, not only calling themselves, in common with 
many others, Christians, but professing to live ac¬ 
cording to that profession, should bo found week 
after week assembling together to hear addresses on 
such topics as have been selected for this course of 
Lectures. It is a very remarkable feature of the age. 
And I confess I feel it a veiy great i)rivilege and 
honour to have been selected by your body to take 
part in so interesting and important a work. 

The title of the Lecture which has been assigJied 
to me is, to say the least, peculiar—“Life in Lon¬ 
don.” There are so many ideas which will involun¬ 
tarily force themselves on the mind^n cotinexion 
with this title, that I could scarcely commence my 
address wiUiout a passing allusion to it. I am not, 
I suppose, expected to pourtray the workings of the 
mind, the affections, or tlie bodies of those who live 
in London—the extremes of wealth or poverty—the 
heights of luxury, or the depths of nii.scry. I am not 
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to attempt to give such graphic descriptions as have 
been so largely read in the Morning Chronicle; and I 
need not say that this Lecture is in no way connected 
with Bell's Life of ancient, and, for aught I know to 
the contrary, of present celebrity; but I am rather to 
direct your minds to principles which will bear as 
strongly upon every very large town as upon London 
itself. I must endeavour to touch upon those points 
which bear most naturally and forcibly upon the 
habits, pursuits, and temperaments of young men. 

■When we are* considering “ Life ik London," I am 
to bo understood as speaking of a large city, into 
which there is a constant flowing of persons of all 
ages, ranks, and characters. There cannot be a 
greater mistake than to suppose that any interest is 
perfectly distinct from another, or, in other woifds, 
that there is no connexion between each Class 6f 
people Almsgiving, brisk trade, luxury, abundanos^ 
scarci ^—all will be found to bear more or less ISB 
each other. The influence of the rich OH the p06r^ 
the morals of the court—the calih intcUigencS tMf 
the middle classes, are felt in circles in which 
connexion between cause and effect is but seldom 
traced. I may apply to the subject the words of 
Isaiah, though in a very different sense. It is, “ as 
with the people, so with the priest; as with the 
servant, so wi^ his master; as with the maid, so with 
her mistress; as with the buyer, so with the seller; 
as with the lender, so with the borrower; as with 
the taker of usuiy, so with the giver of usury to him.’ 

If this idea which I have now thrown out be eofl 
rect, i you will be ready to allow that the bringing 
together of large masses is sure also to bring forward 
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large evils. And here 1 do not tpeai to mmk i§ 
those physical evilg vrhkhL 1 irpYrniAli 

generally bring in their trfdn, but o{ the muniit 
which the multitude commits, but wlaviAi maasM u{ 
people provoke and encourage. It is true there 
may be, and I believe often is, as much sin practised 
in a convent as in a tlieatre. It is true there may 
be as much vice in the heart of tlie country clown 
as there is in that of the London young gentleman. 
But the bringing together many faggots, many com¬ 
bustible materials, from nortli, soutli, east, and west, 
will make a brighter bonfire tlian the few dry sticks 
which the children may collect on the village gi'cen. 
The very compression of these materials into one 
place has a tendency to produce spontaneous com¬ 
bustion. It will be very well for us if within the 
^elve months we have not a practical proof of 
oi my words. 1 do not assert that in large 
« psrominenee will be given to vice in all its 
gl^SjSmdss, whidi may be seen in less intellectual 
of wori4;—though I apprehend you may 

visit certain parts of London, and find vices so gross 
that they must not even be named amongst us; and 
practised too, so frequently, tliat they escape notice 
more from being lost in tlie mass of sin than from 
their non-existence. 

The general civilising effects of the gospel in a 
country may, and do, very much alter the forms of 
evil. In some cases it diminhshes the publicity of 
sin, but the sin will be indulged privately, and the 
seeds of that sin will exist in man’s heart, and will 
burst forth in large towns in a manner which is 
impossible in the more retired and more tiiinly 
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populated country village. We must not be turned 
aside from acknowledging these truths by the fact, 
that in these large cities there is a much greater 
show of philanttiropy. Doubtless the show is great. 
But the field for philanthropic exertion is great. 
The number of persons capable of contributing to 
“ the show” is great; far greater, indeed, in propor¬ 
tion than in any smaller district. But the philan¬ 
thropy in London is by no means greater than it is 
in our country villages. Take any street in our me- 
ti’opolis, and y6u will find three-fourths of the inhabit¬ 
ants are not only unacquainted with, and therefore 
witliout sympathy for, a next-door neighbour, but 
you will find they are unacquainted witli a single 
poor person in the back streets of their own neigh¬ 
bourhood. Not so in the country: our neighbours 
are known, our neighbours are visited, ’ our neigh¬ 
bours are invited. Widow Ellis must have a new 
gown ; poor old William must have some flannel at 
Christmas; Mrs. Watkins has had her children ill 
with the measles, so some good broth must be very 
acceptable. Thvis there manifestly is a caring for 
some one beyond the four walls of tlie splendid house 
in the parish of St. George, Hanover Square. 

The principle seems to be in great cities, that 
because ve cannot know many, we need not know 
any. This ought not so to be. No man should live 
to himself. The practical withdrawal from the active 
duties and sympathies of life, is as great an evil as 
the theoretical religion supposed to be found only hi 
the cloister. Every man bears a relationship to the 
conc^unity at large. Every man ought to consider 
his relationship not only to the neighbourhood by 
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which he is immediately surrounded, but to pos¬ 
terity. For instance, look at the youth justemei'ging 
from boyhood, and yet scarcely entered into man¬ 
hood. Who does not recognise his desire to imitate 
his elders ? The tie of his neckclotli, the cut of his 
coat, the swish of his stick, are all thought of then in 
a way they will not be when five years more shall 
have passed over his head. The real youmj man will 
have a great influence upon such a youth, for good or 
for evil. His e.vample may encourage foppery and 
frivolity, or may inculcate prudence and good com¬ 
mon sense. Again, each person ought to remember 
that self-training in youth is essential for wise niling 
in maturer age. It becomes, therefore, the duty of 
every thoughtful member of society, to so order him¬ 
self and his possessions as most effectually to con¬ 
tribute to the present and eternal welfare of his 
fellow-creatures. 

I repeat, therefore, that we must not be driven 
from our estimate of the true character of London, 
by the mere display of philanthropy which meets us 
in some of our streets, or by the boastful advertise¬ 
ment of some benevolent society. We must look 
not at splendid spots, but at the whole corruptible 
mass containing its upwards of two millions of in¬ 
habitants. 

Before I enter upon the. dangers nf London, I 
must still trespass on your time by one or two more 
preliminary remarks. In such a large city as Lon¬ 
don, there is something of everything, and there is 
everything of the best, and there is everything of 
the worst. The extremes are not to be found in 
any but in such large cities. This it is which gives 
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such great importance to the question which your 
Committee has selected for this evening’s consider¬ 
ation. Take, for instance, the learned professions: 
a young man may be associated with the most high- 
minded, most religious, and straightforward lawyer 
or physician, or he may be placed with tlie very 
reverse; and his every associate may be gradually 
training up with the one object of drawing the life¬ 
blood to tlie last drop from every unfortunate client or 
patient. Take the house of business : a young man 
may find himsblf witli a firm who, while tliey en¬ 
courage eveiy’thing that is excellent in theoiy, will 
not, for their oivn interest, sanction anything incon¬ 
sistent in practice;—right lengths—full measures— 
true descriptions, are given;—or he may find his lot is 
cast where Mammon is tlie only god who is served 
—where young men will be complimented upon the 
principle that gain is godliness—^where honesty to 
the buyer is comited dishonesty to the seller—^where 
the net profits shown by the ledger are counted of 
more consequence tlian the certain losses recorded 
in the Book of God. 

With amusements, the extremes are equally strik¬ 
ing. Whether for the health of the body or the 
cultivation of the mind, you may find the best and 
the worst ia London. The intellect may he enlai^ed 
and the mind ^stored by the attendance on lectures 
delivered by men of the highest science, or their talents 
may be quickened by the coarser wit of the clubs and 
societies at which religion furnishes the best joke, 
and sobriety and chastity the loudest laugh. 

So, once more, whatever you can desire for the 
healthy exercise of the body, by land or by water, is 
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within the reach of the young man who lives in tlie 
great metropolis of England. Such then is the 
general description which I may give of what is called 
“Life in London.” But I have now to turn to 
another part of the subject on which you have desired 
me to speiik—I refer to the dangers of London. 

Here, before I venture to discuss any of the sins 
to the indulgence in which so many may ascribe 
tlieir utter ruin both of body and of soul, it will be 
expedient for me to remind you tliat in the commis¬ 
sion of such offences in London, tlielbe is, humanly 
speaking, far greater freedom from restraint than 
there can be in a more limited district. In tlie first 
place tliere must be greater opportunity of sinning, 
and you have more to sin with you. The young man 
in the west may sin with companions in the east, or 
vice vend. The youth in his own office or place of 
business may have no human tempter, bu t he may meet 
one at his coffee-house, dining-room, or lodging. 
Who is to discover him ? Who is to complain of 
him ? I speak of course of the youth living alone— 
his parents far away—his master looking over his 
services, but overlooking his morals. I can scarcely 
conceive any position in which we may, speaking as 
men, say there could be a greater certainty of impunity. 
In the village tlie absence from home is felt*—the late 
hour is noticed—^yea, the very village gossip is turned 
to good purpose, and the wildness of the young squire, 
or lawyer B.’s son, or neighbour C.’s lad, is spoken 
of, lamented over; and the word of warning and re¬ 
monstrance reaches the ear, if not the heart, of the 
unfortunate prodigal. But it is not so in London : the 
power of public opinion is lost—the lodging-house 
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keeper may complain of the hours kept; the youth 
changes kisroom, but not his habits: the companion 1 ■ 
business, who is no companion in sin, may drop a wor' 
of friendly advice; but what then?—he is met with a 
reply as false in fact as it is peremptory in expression, 
“ That his conduct out of business is his own affair, 
and no one’s else.” And thus, I repeat, with oppor¬ 
tunity and impunity, a youngmanmay be rushing down 
the steep incline which leads to hell, without one hope 
that a break may be put on, and his sinful desires 
reversed, till the impetus he has obtained is so strong 
that, before he is himself aware, he finds himself at 
the terminus, where he is received with shouts of 
fiendish joy by the devil and his angels. 

We must not omit to notice in passing, that the 
opportunity of witnessing sin, and the particular 
form in which sin will be committed, must neces¬ 
sarily vary with the various grades and positions of 
society. Vices and sins may appear less gross, may 
be put forward less offensively in one class of society 
than in another, while the vice maybe of the very same 
nature in every class alike. Nor do I believe that 
the fact of vice being less gross, makes the tempta¬ 
tion to its commission less strong ; on the contrary, 
the attraction of the form increases the strength and 
the efficiency of the snare. “ In vain,” says the wise 
man, “ is thc,net spread in the sight of any bird.’^ 

As for the dangers themselves. The first to which 
the mind of any student of human nature, any calm 
observer of life in London, is naturally directed, is 
the danger of sensuality .—On this I must offer a few 
words: though, as all of you will naturally feel, the 
subject must be touched with a delicate hand; that 
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while the faithful watchman may raise a warning 
voice against the danger which threatens liie young 
resident in London, tlie Christian minister may not 
offend tlie ears or wound the delicacy of the traveller 
to Zion, into which the voice of Inspiration has pro¬ 
claimed, “ There shall in no wise enter any thing 
that defileth,neitlierwhatsoevermaketli abomination." 
The two forms in which the danger of sensuality may 
developo itself are in the sins of fornication and tn- 
toxication. 

Concerning the former, tlie baneful effects on mind 
and body are so little known—its .social consequences 
BO little tliought of, and in large cities the temptation 
secretly to transgress is of so common and frequent 
occun’ence, that the danger is but little realized at 
the age when exposure to it is most seductive. 

Upon the extent of tlie danger—in which light this 
division of our subject must be viewed—statements 
of the most contradictory character ai’e made. I find, 
for instance, in a work by that excellent man. the 
late llev. Edward Bickerstctli, called " Signs of the 
Times,’’ that “a list, very imperfect as to the number, 
gives one tliousand five hundred notorious houses, 
where prostitutes dwell—habitations actually known 
to be so occupied.” The exact numbers of tliese 
wretched fallen women aie not known. Mr. Bicker- 
steth -says, however, tliat tens of thous.)nds of these 
unhappy women are living within eight miles of St. 
Paul’s. In the same work, 1 read tliat eight thousand 
of these miserable creatures, with souls as precious 
and immortal as our own, die off in Uieir sins each 
year. 1 cannot help hoping that this computation is 
erroneous, for it would involve the conclusion, that 
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nearly one-seventh of the whole mortality of London, 
including infants and those who die in extreme old 
age, fell victims to a sin which is proclaimed in God’s 
holy Word to be utterly ruinous to the soul, for 
which Christ shed His precious blood. 

I have referred, however, to another work, by that 
very able writer. Dr. Vaughan, President of the Lan¬ 
cashire Independent College, who, in his “Age of 
Great Cities,” says—“In forming our judgment with 
regard to the mortality of great cities, both as com¬ 
pared with the population in each place, and as com¬ 
pared with the rural districts, great caution will be 
necessaiy, if we would guard successfully against 
being misled. It is certain, that singularly exagge¬ 
rated statements have been put forth on this subject, 
by well meaning persons who have been themselves 
deceived concerning it. When it is remembered that 
it has been well ascertained that the women of known 
bad character in London do not exceed seven 
thousand, while even very recently they have been 
described in print as amounting to sixty thousand, and 
even to eighty thousand, it will be obvious that it 
becomes us to look on all reports on such matters, 
with much misgiving, except as they are furnished 
upon such aulhority as should entitle them to 
credit” 

In either icase, however, taking Mr. Bickersteth’s 
fearful statement, or Dr. Vaughan’s more limited 
estimate, I am quite convinced that, if you ask any 
one of age and experience—any one who knows at all 
what is going on in London—any, the most casual, 
observer of the state of our streets alone, he would 
equally feel one of the greatest dangers in London 
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arises from the seductions of women. I will not now 
stay to remind you of the strong terms ‘in which 
Scripture denounces the sin, but I would advise you 
to read the 7th chap, of Proverbs; nor will I do more 
than call to your recollection the figurative applica¬ 
tion of the sin, to conduct which God intends to 
describe as most abhorrent to his own holy nature ; 
but I cannot resist, even in this assembly, where I 
would fain hope my hearers are pure in heart, and 
holy in life, declaring, witliout hesitation, that such a 
sin is the prolific parent of weakness of intellect, and 
disease of body; and besides all tliis, many young 
men, in order to indulge in tljis sin, have been led 
to lying and robbery. Their character before God 
and man is ruined, and the sentence awaits them at 
the great day—exclusion from heaven—exclusion for 
ever! Let no man deceive you with vain words. 
The world may excuse you—companions may applaud 
you—the devil may rejoice in you; but believe me, 
nay, rather believe God’s own Word, which says, 
“ Because of these things cometh the wrath of God 
upon the children of disobedience." 

Leaving, dien, a topic which it is painful for us to 
dwell upon, but which it would be improper to omit 
in any address to young men on “ Life in London," 
I proceed to notice another danger, uilder* the same 
head of Sensuality—I mean Witie. The»e is a peculiar 
characteristic of the English, that they can never do 
anything without good eating and drinking. It is a 
saying, of the truth of which I cannot pretend to 
judge, l)ut of which, probably, some of my friends 
here present have made up their minds, that Scotch 
men do their work best half-starved; but 1 never 
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beard anybody say that of Englishmen in general, 
or of a Eondoner in particular. One of our com¬ 
monest national tunes is the “Eoast Beef of Old 
England;” and if we kept to the part of the beef, so 
much mischief would not be done'. But John Bull 
thinks this is ratlier too dry a meeting, and the con¬ 
sequence is, that wine is indulged in to an extent 
which it is really fearful to think of. 

In Mr. Bickersteth’s work, to which I have 
already alluded, he quotes the evidence of one 
Charles Saundfers, given to tlie Select Committee 
on Drunkenness. He states tliat thirty thousand 
charges of drunkenness are entered each year on 
the books of the metropolitan police. It is com¬ 
puted about tliree millions of pounds are annually 
expended in tlie metropolis in gin only ! In fourteen 
gin-shops two hundred and sixty-nine thousand four 
hundred and thirty-eight entries of men, women, 
and children were made in one week. In some 
ti’ades compulsion to drink is used before employ¬ 
ment can be obtained. I have heard that “foot¬ 
ings” of from one to four guineas are common in 
factories—all spent in drink!* It is asserted also 
tliat “ four-fifths of all the inmates of hospitals, 
lunatic asylums, and prisons, are brought there by 
drink.” • 

Mr. Poyndpr, for three years Under-Sheriff of 
London and Middlesex, made the following decla¬ 
ration before a Committee of the House of Coih'^ 
raons:—“ I have long been in the habit of hearing 
criminals refer all their misery to drinking, so that 

* Note in Edgar, in his introdnetory Essay to Dr. Beoher’s 
Sermons on Intemperance. 
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I now almost cease to ask them the cause of their 
ruin. This evil lies at the root of all othhr evils in 
the City and elsewhere. Nearly all convicts for 
murder with whom 1 have conversed, have admitted 
themselves to have been under the iniluencO of 
spirits at the time of the act.” 

But I am not now supposing that any of tliosc 
who belong to this excellent Society, would willingly 
run into the dtmger to which 1 allude; but just recol¬ 
lect the fact, tliat if a young man is found at the 
ale-house or tavern in‘the couutiy village, he is a 
marked man. But here, where taverns abound, 
where young men must meet at dinner, where it is 
so easy for one to entice juiother, and all i-cmuin 
unknown to any but themselves, I need not say tho 
danger is multiplied an hundi'cdfold. Well might 
Solomon ask, “ Who hath woe ? who hath sorrow ‘! 
who hath contentions? who hath babbling? who 
hath wounds without cause ? who hath redness ol 
eyes ? They that tarry long at the wine—they tliat 
go to seek mixed wine.” Nor piust I neglect to 
remark tire intimate connexion between tho two sins 
The one producing excitement, and inflammation 
of die blood, deprives reason of its jiower, and loaves 
the maddened youth a prey to the seducing influence 
of the ungodly woman who, as tlie activR agent of 
Satan, leads him captive af her will# “By a due 
observation, for nearly twenty years,” says the great 
Judge Hale, “ I have found that if the murders and 
manslaughters,the burglaries and robberies, the riots 
and tumults, tlie adulteries, fornications, rapes, and 
other great enormities that have happened in that 
time, were divided into five parts, four of them have 
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been the issue and product of excessive drinking— 
of tavern Siti ale-house meetings.” 

Whenever the love of drink creeps in, the love of 
God will be driven out;—no dependence can be 
• placed in the youth. In his drunkenness he ceases 
to be master of himself. He becomes lower than the 
brutes that perish : would, for his own sake, that with 
the bi’utes he could throw off his responsibility too! 
But, alas! the Scripture cannotbe broken. God has said 
of the drunkard, that he who does such things shall 
not inherit the kingdom of God. The hold which this 
vice has upon the affections is fearful. I have read 
of a family, of high respectability, being in a state 
of great domestic trouble, on account of the head of 
the house having contracted habits of intemperance. 
To a friend who remonstrated with him,saying, “Sir, 
your family is in great distress on accoimt of this 
unfortunate habit—^your business is neglected—your 
moral influence gone—your health ruined,” he re¬ 
plied, “ My good friend, your remarks are just: 
they are too true, but 1 cannot resist. If a bottle of 
brandy stood on the one hand, and the pit of hell 
yawned on the other, if I were convinced that I 
should be pushed in so surely as I took another 
glass, I could not refrain.” 

I shall now proceed to speak of a second class of 
dangers, which I may call the dangers of dissipation. 
As illustrations of these I shall only refer to two: 
the theatre and the hall-room. Both these places are 
strenuously defended, not only by the vicious and 
profligate, but by kind-hearted and well-intentioned 
persons also;—^perhaps even by some of you whom 
1 oTO ftdfVio.ssin.tr to-night. It is my bounden duty. 
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in occnpj'ing the position to which you yourselves 
have called me, to express, faithfully, my own opin¬ 
ions, without reference to those opinions being palat¬ 
able or not. Upon the extreme danger into which 
these places introduce youtli, I have no doubts 
whatever. But I do not mean they are equally bad in 
tlierasclves, or that they are equally dangerous in their 
effects. I must, therefore, speak of them separately. 

As regards the Theatre, I believe it to be bad in 
itself, and inevitably bad from its {.ccompanimcnts. 
I do not assert that it is necessarily bad in itself. 
But when I know how God's name is taken in vain, 
when I know how vice is made attractive—^liow 
parents are held up to dishonour—how sin is suji- 
posed to be w iped away by a reformation at last, I 
dotissert that the theatre, as it now is, is an unmixed 
evil. We hoar sometinies some high-sounding praises 
in behalf of the morality of such places, but such rea¬ 
soning is false from beginning to end. People do not 
take their children, nor do tliey go there themselves, 
to be improved in moral sentiments or in moral prac¬ 
tices. I would appeal to any man of calm and candid 
judgment, whether he does not believe tliat some of 
the first suggestions to sins of a gross character are 
received by the young at the play-house ? 

I had occasion to investigate the books*of a Peni¬ 
tentiary last year, and 1 was told, without any quali¬ 
fication, that the majority of the inmates who were 
seeking to recover their characters in these places, 
were first seduced from the paths of virtue at theatres, 
races, or tea-gardens. I might, therefore, on this 
ground alone, appeal to a play-going public, whether 
their tlieatrical tastes ought to be indulged and en- 
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couraged at such a price as that to which I allude ? 
Supposing'you receive no injury yourselves, still I 
may say with St. Paul, “ Through thy knowledge 
shall the weak brotlicr perish for whom Christ 
died ?” 

But I would not rest my argument upon these 
representations alone. The fact of tlieati’es being 
essentially the means of encouraging profligacy, is 
proved to demonstration, by the laudable attempt 
made by a very, eminent tragedian, as well as ma¬ 
nager, to remove and banish from the house eveiy 
person of improper character. This bold attempt 
was an eminent failure, and the praiseworthy indi¬ 
vidual found he must either give up the attempt, or 
give up his theatre. Can there be a better proof of 
the tendency of the theatre? Can there be-a belter 
answer to the question. Whether it encourages 
morality or immorality ? 

But once more : An individual can know but little 
of life in London, who is not aware that the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the theatre is, of all others, the most 
prolific in sensuality and vice. That neighbourhood 
cannot be worse naturally. It can only be that it is 
more s"ited for that particular trade, owing to the 
customers being such as are the commonest fre¬ 
quenters oV the theatre. 

“ Miss BailKe, a modem writer, of most admirable 
talents, though she does not absolutely condemn 
the stage, is constrained, as a moralist, to enter her 
protest against busy, that is, fashionable, comedy. 
“ The moral tendency of it,” she observes, ” is very 
faulty: that mockery of age and domestic authority, 
so constantly held forth, has a veiy bad effect on the 
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younger part of" an audience; and that continual 
lying and deceit in the first characters of the piece, 
which is necessary for conducting the plot, has a 
most pernicious one.” 

Archbishop Tillotson, in reprobating the conduct 
of certain parents, employs this very strong Ian • 
guage: from any other pen it would be condemned 
as the sourest Ihiritanism :—“ They are such mon¬ 
sters, I had almost said devils, as not to know how 
to give good things to their children. Instead of 
bringing tliem to God’s church, tliey bring them to 
the devil’s chapel, to playhouses, and places of de¬ 
bauchery—those schools and nurseries of lewdness 
and vice.”* 

As for the Ball-room, the danger from that place of 
amusement arises chiefly from the silly vanity which 
it encourages, the late hours which it renders neces¬ 
sary, and tlie injury produced to tlie health from the 
atmo.sphere which is breatlied for so many conse¬ 
cutive hours. There are, however, some excellent 
men—men of sound judgment—who do not hesitate 
to speak much more strongly against the ball-room 
than I would do. They believe that there are 
thoughts and desires excited there of a chaiacter 
which no pious or thoughtful parent would desire to 
sanction. But that wicked tlioughts and <fesires must 
arise, that they alicays do arise, 1 would stoutly deny: 
and if some still demur to my reasoning, I will only 
say, “ Iloni soit qui mat y pense.” 

That the conversation will bo, for the most part-, 
trifling, that the duty of family prayer will be laid 

* Extracted iroin a work on tlie “ Character and Influence of the 
Stage," by Kev. Dr. Styles. 
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aside, that private reading and private communion 
with God before retiring to rest will be hurried over, 
or will be gone through without profit, if not neglected 
altogether, owing to die fatigue of body and excite¬ 
ment of mind, are facts which few will attempt to 
deny. 

Of course it will be understood tliat I am now 
alluding to balls and dances iu prioate houses. But 
if there is danger here, how infinitely greater is tlie 
danger when you bear in' mind the numbers of 
Casinos and small dancing-rooms which have been, 
of late years, opened in London and its suburbs!— 
where strangers introduce tliemselves to each oUrer; 
where every species of excitement is encouraged; and 
where, to say tire least, no very strict surveillance is 
kept over tire moral conduct of those who frequent 
these fruitful sources of mischief to the young men 
of London. The private family is, at least, some 
guarantee for external inoi'al conduct; but even this 
safeguard is removed in the scenes to which I am 
now referring. 

I pass on now to tire third class, which I will de¬ 
nominate as the Dangers of Speculation. I am afraid. 
Sir, you will think this mthcr a magniloquent title 
for the illustration which I shall bring forward. 
I^ou, Mr. Chairman, and tliose who occupy positions 
of a similar diaracter, are accustomed to associate 
speculation with fimds, railroads, or otlier sharehold 
property. But 1 know no one, even in these great 
matters, who has a more wholesome and pious dread 
of such means as Speculation, in its common accept¬ 
ation, implies for the increase of wealth, than your¬ 
self. But, Sir, Ian’ not now going to inveigh against 
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railroad speculations, though the misery they have 
caused is infinite; I am not going to cry out against 
dabbling in the funds, for I really do not imderstand 
the matter, and certainly know more of Eoman con- 
suls than of English consols. 

But I am referring to those nests of iniquity, the 
gambling-houses, and those later inventions of the 
devil, the betting-rooms, with which this city abounds. 
Into these the young man, attracted by the light, 
and accompanied by some companion, perhaps his 
cotemporary in years, but his senior*in vice, enters. 
Allowed by the sharpers within to be a gainer at 
first, the ill-fated youth thinks to make a profit by 
his unlawful speculation. His appetite, whetted by 
success, induces him to increase his stake—^he loses; 
again he tries; “ The tide mmt change,” he cries. 
He doubles his stake. Again ho loses, and so on 
till the end. He entered with a competency in his 
pocket—he leaves a beggar. He entered in peace— 
he leaves in misery. What follows ? To regain his 
money he cannot work; to beg he is ashamed. To 
his poor unhappy (rather happy parents, for they 
know not the wretchedness into which the dangers 
incident to a life in London have led their beloved 
child)—to his parents, I say, he dares not apply. 
Pursued by want, infiamed perhaps by winei he vainly 
thinks one more try may bring success^ “Only this 
once,” he cries, “ and if I succeed I will never enter 
this place again.” But where are the funds ?—“ The 
till is unlocked!” “The ofiSce desk is open!” Satan 
whispers in his ear,—You must win, you can easily 
repay! The gambler becomes the thief, and he to 
whom a career honourable and useful was open, is 
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now the victim of a hell on earth, preparatory to 
his bein^, the inhabitant of hell beneath for ever. 
Young men! floe all covetous desires: “ they war 
against the soul.” 

I would now desire to draw your attention to a 
very different class of dangers—a class which, from 
want of a better name, I must designate as the 
Dangen of PUiiisibility; I mean those which arise, not 
from any wilful perversion of truth, but from a 
deceitful heart, encouraged by the peculiar circum¬ 
stances of a lar<ge city, to call things by their wrong 
names. I will only refer to one case. There can be 
no doubt that the air of Brighton or Barnet is 
infinitely purer than that of Saffron-hill or Eose- 
mary-lane—that tlie daily avocations of the scientific 
farmer are more salubrious than the occupations of 
clerks in Ijombard-street, or of shopmen amongst 
the brilliant gaslights of Oxford-street of Kegent- 
street. Thus many are led to say, that the Sunday 
excursion to the country is a necessary of life. Now 
Uiese parties forget that they prefer robbing God 
to taking a little from mammon!—yet the plausibility 
of the reasoning is very great. But the violation of 
the Sabbath is one of the most prolific causes of loss 
of moral character that I know. Nor is it wonderful 
that it should be so. For men are engaged all the 
week in the service of an earthly master, in matters 
Tfhich require great honesty and integrity of pur¬ 
pose ; and yet they are giving themselves no time for 
taking in that spiritual strength, which the means 
of grace in general, which the Sabbath-day in parti¬ 
cular, are intended to afford. They are very much 
like a runaway steam-engine on a railroad; travelling 
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at an immense pace, expending strength rapidly, 
with no controlling power to make it stopAo take in 
water. Who can wonder at the resnlt being ruin to 
themselves and to others with whom they may come 
in contact? And yet the indulgence of this trans¬ 
gression, I repeat, seems reasonMe. In the country 
no such danger exists. In the walks of young men 
to their occupations, they inhibe good air. In their 
homes they have well-ventilated rooms. If they 
transgress the sanctity of the Sabbath, conscience 
can give them no flattering words to assure them 
they are justified in preferring the health of the body 
to the health of the soul—the fallacies of man to the 
truths of God. 

Connected with this, hut yet distinct from this 
class, is what I may call the dangers of Self-deception. 
The connexion will be clearly seen ; the distinction 
being, tliat, in the former case, the danger ai’ises 
from inferential arguments. In the ease to which 
1 now refer, the danger springs from the idea, that 
the individual has a special call from Heaven. I refer 
to that which is almost entirely restricted to large 
towns— the desire to leave the particular calling of life 
in which a young man is working, to undertake the 
duties of the ministry. 

In London everybody is in a bustle. Everything 
is done in a bustle. Eeligious duties are bustled 
over; and there are young njen who seem to forget, 
in the midst of the bustle, that aU things can be, and 
that all things ought to be, done for God’s glory: thus 
they, fondly thinking that the consistent life does not 
preach loud enough, and forgetting that it preaches 
more plainly than any other sermon, become un- 
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settled in their woik, and harassed in their minds, 
and leavft the godly usefulness of the shop for the 
greater prominency of the pulpit. 

While I thankfully acknowledge tlie liberty in tliat 
Church to which I am myself privileged to belong, 
which opens its doors to all ranks of men, which 
allows no distinction of birth to interfere with its 
bestowal of honours;—for instance, I have myself 
had the privilege of being acquainted with the son 
of a small coimtry shopkeeper, aftei-wards a Bishop, 
and with the son of a tailor, afterwards an Arch¬ 
bishop :—yet, here were pai'ties whose whole educa¬ 
tion and training prepared them, in dependence on 
the help of the Holy Spirit, for the work of preaching 
the gospel of Jesus Christ;—while I acknowledge 
this, I cannot but fear tliat ambition, and a want of 
steadiness of purpose, oftentimes are mistaken for that 
call from on high which alone should autliorise any 
to meddle with those high and holy things which 
fall more immediately under die w'ork of the minis¬ 
try of religion. 

I trust you will, none of you, misimderstand me 
in making diese remarks. There are some among 
your number who have entered ui)on the training 
necessary for labouring as ministers in the Lord’s 
vineyard at an early age. I rejoice at it. There are, 
perhaps, others who have been, or who now are, 
thinking over diese points. I would not, for a 
moment, discourage you. One of my earliest and 
dearest friends in the ministry—one who was faithful 
to me before I was myself in the faith—one whose 
memory, now that he is entered into his rest, is 
most dear to me, was a linendraper's apprentice 
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before we were fellow-curates together in Lanca¬ 
shire. 

But I do feel, aud I doubt not that you feel, that, 
with a heart deceitful above all things, with tlie devil 
always on the watch to set light to the portable 
tinder-box which we carry about witli us to the end 
of our lives, we ought to be on our ^oi'd, lest we 
call that only “ jirovidenliul" which falls in with our 
wishes, and call tliat “ extraordinary or unlucky ” which 
militates against our desires. 

There is only one more class of posftive danger to 
which I will refer —the Dangers Intellectual. Amongst 
the advantages connected with London, the most pro¬ 
minent will be the intellectual; but tlie danger is not 
less so. If tlie “agricultural mind,” as some of our 
Anti-Corn-Law friends liave, I believe, denominated 
the intellect of our country neighbours, be somewhat 
less quick than tliut of our bredireu in London, it is 
less captious, less cavilling, and less critical; and 
in matters of religion, that childlike simplicity so 
much commended by our blessed Lord is com¬ 
paratively lost. Beasou, instead of being tlie hand¬ 
maid of faitli, is allowed to usurp her place. I am 
not advocating tliat blind reception of whatever is 
taught, to tlie exclusion of tlie right—I would rather 
say the duty—of private judgment. I am* the last 
to offer one word of approval of the Perish dogma, 
that men should believe wbat the Church teaches, 
merely because the Church teaches it; but I refer to 
that abuse of the privilege of private judgment which, 
in proving all things, decides upon none — which, 
while it should lead to holding fast that which is good, 
rejects revealed truth altogether. 
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Upon tibis subject, after I had written the above, I 
have meit with so remarkable a passage in the writings 
of the eminent and reverend Nonconformist, Dr. 
Vaughan, a paragraph which so exactly expresses my 
opinion on this point, that I cannot forbear quoting 
him in his own powerful words:—“In states where 
there is a grgat distinction of ranks, and especially 
where tliat distinction has subsisted very long, it has 
been the general course of things that religion should 
be established by law, and that it should be made 
to acquire visibility in the form of fixed public in¬ 
stitutions. 

“ It follows, also, from this fact, that obedience to 
religion, as thus embodied, will be regarded in such 
states, as a matter no less proper than obedience to 
so much civil enactment. The upper classes learn 
to look upon the State religion in this light, and the 
humbler classes are constrained to follow the example 
of their superiors. In some cases this conformity 
is made sure by law; in otliers, it is realised in a 
large measure purely by the force of influence and 
custom. In the age of Elizabeth, the population ot 
our countiy parishes were thus constrained by civil 
penalties; in our own age, the same result follows, 
in nearly an equal degree, through our agricultural 
districts,'- from an influence put forth by the wealUi 
and station which are there more or less diffused. 
The farmer and the village trader are not exempt 
from such influence on the part of the landholder 
and the clergyman; and the labourer is not exempt 
from such influence on the part of the farmer. 
Thus the obligation to be present at the public 
exercises of religion, is handed down from one point 
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to another in the social scale until it i-eaches the 
lowest. 

“ It must not be supposed, however, that diis hap¬ 
pens because the upper classes, or tlie classes imme¬ 
diately below them, are, in fact, more religiously dis¬ 
posed than the people at large. Men possess an 
interest in public order and tranquillity in propor¬ 
tion as they are men of property: and as the sanc¬ 
tions of law never become so powerful as when allied 
with religion, men of wealth must, in general, be 
sagacious enough to perceive, that to ifphold religion 
is to do much toward upholding all the forms of 
social security. 

“But in large towns, and in manufacturing districts, 
direct influence of tliis nature is almost unknown. 
In such localities the poor are little dependent on 
the rich, the employed arc little dependent on their 
employers. Such of tlie industrious classes as are 
prompted by considerations, independent of social 
conne.xion, to become Christism worshippers, possess 
full liberty to do so. But such as may, unhappily, 
be indisposed to engage in such exercises, possess 
equal liberty to absent themselves from them. It 
may seem reasonable to suppose, that where con¬ 
straint in this respect is the least, conformity will be 
the least; and though there are causes which operate 
in favour of attention to public worsijip in large 
towns as they do not operate elsewhere, still the 
difference adverted to, so far as it exists, is a differ¬ 
ence in favour of attention to the forms of religion 
among the scattered population of countiy districts, 
as compared with the crowded population of great 
cities. 
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“ In large towns, also, along witli this greater de¬ 
gree of social liberty, tliere is a greater degree of 
mental liberty, and men frequently avail themselves 
of the latter, to their injury, no less than of the 
former. It must be a most depraved religious sys¬ 
tem which does not carry along with it some tend¬ 
ency favourable to religion. But men who do not 
worship, cease of course to participate in the benefit 
of such tendency. It is natural, also, that the habit 
of mind which causes men to abstain from religious 
observances, should dis])ose them to indulge in 
questionings, beyond the limits of tlie reasonable, in 
regard to the claims of religious truth. The men 
who do not render homage to religious truth form¬ 
ally, may be accounted, in the general, as men who 
do not so regard it mentally. The absence of con¬ 
trol in their case is something different from a proper 
liberty;—it often becomes liberty abused, the neglect 
of the formal being the easy and natural preliminary 
to a neglect of the truly devout, and even of the moral. 

“ It is the injunction of an inspired instructor— 
‘ Prove all things, and hold fast that which is good.’ 
But men may lay claim to tliis freedom witliout 
possessing the natural ability, or the moral tem¬ 
perament, necessary to a wise tise of it, and may 
afford, ih consequence, lamentable proof of not 
knowing where to doubt, or where to believe. Where 
there is great social independence, there should be 
great mental capability and mental honesty. But, 
in great cities, where men commonly find the liberty 
to do well, they do not alw’ays show themselves 
possessed of those higher qualifications which are 
necessary to constitute that liberty a real benefit.” 
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Upon the various illustrations which I have thus 
rapidly brought before you, I have only to add one 
more remark, which is, that in eveiy case it is almost 
impossible for a young man to sin alone. He will 
fall into sin in company witli others ; and where aie 
bad companions so likely to be met with as in Lon¬ 
don ? In the country, birth, parentage, and educa¬ 
tion are all known. The habits and private life of 
every companion are as well known as those of a 
brotlier. It is not so in London; and yet com])anions 
a youth will have. A young man may be left in 
London without parents, or without guardians, but 
lie will not be left without companions. If these 
companions be false friends,—if their motives are 
false,—if their judgments are corra])ted,—if Uiey 
have not the abiding principle of God’s gi-ace within 
them,—tlien I say to thevi at least. Life in London 
is the mast dangerous life which -can he found for a 
young man. 

There is one danger of a more negative character. 
I refer to the utter impossibility of a young man 
being placed in London under any efficient pastoral 
superintendence. I remember well a father calling 
upon me in London, to tell me he had placed his 
son in a particular house of business, and ^requested 
that I would act the pastor's part, and pay him the 
attention which, had I been a country‘clergyman, I 
should have felt it no less my duty than my privilege 
to show. I called on him: my fellow-labourers 
called upon him. But what was tlie result? Just 
nothing at all. His face cannot be distinguished 
amongst the motley numbers that attend our places of 
worship; his occupations take him aw-ay from home at 
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the hour we could call. And supposing that we could 
follow his case up as it ought to be, in order to get 
any real influence over his mind and affections, how 
many more must be neglected and overlooked, to 
cultivate tliis one plant! 

In the country each stranger is recognised, and 
his habits discovered, before, for the most part, he 
can do much mischief in a parish, should he desire 
it; but in London tliis is impossible. 

The want o^ this pastoral care is the more felt, 
and the dangers to which I have before alluded, are 
tlie more imminent, from a reformation which has 
taken place in tlie last few years,—I refer to the 
system of Early Closing. I believe thp principle of 
this reformation is excellent,—the relieving the young 
men from the treatment of mere machines,—the 
acknowledgment of their intellectual powers, and of 
their responsibility for spiritual and mental improve¬ 
ment, is undoubtedly as gratifying as it is just. But 
if there be nothing to warn them of their danger—no 
provision for their improvement—no attracter to god- 
Uiness,—depend upon it, relaxation from the bondage 
Aif business will only be followed, in many cases, by 
*Jie severer slavery of sin and Satan: 

.y w But I must hasten on to the second subject which 
have desired me to bring under yoi? notice,— 
Advantages of Life in London. 
j^j^^nsidering the vast body of yoimg men who 
arrive in London, with the view either of 
dutiefO their studies, or entering upon the active 

not ^ wish, but I fear my wish will 

should® responded to, that it were necessaiy that I 
d occupy a portion of your time equally long 
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with that which has been taken up in pointing out the 
dangers to a young man in London. Thi#, however, 
is by no means necessaiy. 

I shall at once address myself to the advantage of 
London to the young man intellectually. 

I have touched upon this already ;• but hitherto in 
the way of warning against the abuse, rather tlian of 
describing the use. Unquestionably the wits of men 
become sharpened in any large city. The rapid 
interchange of ideas,—the necessi^ for bringing 
theories quickly into practice,—the friendly banter 
no less than the sarcastic jeer,—all tend, not only to 
keep the intellect awake, but to stir it up to make 
tliose exertions which most materially conduce to the 
welfare of the community at large. In the village 
district, education and talent arc necessarily confined 
to a few, to a very few. Their sayings are treated as 
oracular; their doings are hailed as the fruits of 
infallible wisdom. It is not so in London. A man 
is not bought at his own estimate. He is tried, 
compaied, weighed witli his fellows. He is judged 
of, not by the weight of his purse, nor by the strength 
of his arm, but by the practical results of his daily 
life. 

More topics are introduced in conversation—topics 
with which every one is expected to be acquainted—^in 
one day in London, than will often come before the 
country youth in a month of a year. Mind comes in 
contactwith mind, and acts upon mind as iron sharpens 
iron. The very same subject is viewed in a variety 
of lights ; the narrow-minded and illiberal feelings 
of tlie little village are necessarily driven away, and 
are succeeded by larger, freer, nobler views. For 
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instance, the railroad is not henceforth considered 
upon the principle of its destroying the pretty land¬ 
scape, but the mind dwells at once upon the rapidity 
with which knowledge will be conveyed,—the increase 
of commerce which will follow,—the vast addition 
of comfort to a country at large which will accrue. 
The petty discomforts of life are weighed in a dif¬ 
ferent balance. In the country, man dwells on his 
troubles, feeds upon them, grows thin upon them. 
In the city, the greater events cast these little matters 
into the shade, and man pursues his career of useful¬ 
ness with greater cheerfulness and power. K we had 
been left to our coimtry villages alone, where would 
have been the results of machinery, to which we, owe 
so much of our comfort and health ?—where would 
have been the commercial enterprise which has 
done so much to raise this coimtry in the scale of 
nations ? Where do we now look for signs of pro¬ 
gress, but to London ? And where do we now feel 
sure we may find a dead weight put upon any progress, 
but to the country? But I need not enlarge. It is 
a proposition which must be received as an axiom, 
that the mart of intelligence is not the country vil 
lage, but the metropolis itself. 

At the same time, it is but fair to remark, that if 
there is so much more to quicken the intellect, and 
if we find intellect so much more quickened in 
London, there is a fearful amount of ignorance, and 
that of the most debasing character. In parishes in 
the veiy centre of London,—not where the education 
of the poor is neglected, not where the gospel is a 
sound unknown, not where ministers are idle and 
inefficient, but the very reverse of all this—^you will 
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find persons grown up,—wives, mothers, as utterly 
ignorant of God and his Christ as the ^oor heathen 
who has never come within a hundred miles of the 
Christian missionary. Persons whose ignorance is 
not surpassed by the barbarous darkness which is 
made known to us in the Parliamentary Reports 
concerning the state of tlie mining districts. 

Then, on the other hand, again, I have heard 
myself from young njen—^probably from some of you 
to whom I am now speaking—addresses upon religious 
subjects, upon the differences of doctrine, and upon 
the errors of the day; addresses which showed a 
depth of knowledge, an intimate acquaintance with 
books, a clear perception of the importance of tnith, 
a critical acumen, a discernment of the relative value 
of the different topics cKscussed, which would have 
done credit to students of twice their age; addresses 
which, I am convinced, would never have been deli¬ 
vered by any but by an inhabitant of some large and 
influential town or city. 

Independently of the inferential arguments brought 
forward, which of themselves might naturally lead 
us to expect such results, we must not forget the 
fountains of information which are open in London, 
fountains such as no other town can possibly 
supply. I refer especially to such a library as the 
British Museum, the admission to which my kind 
and excellent friend. Sir Heniy Ellis, makes as 
easy as is possible. The numbers of circulating 
libraries also afford means of reading at home, at 
so moderate an expense, that no individual really 
desirous of increasing his store of information need 
be left unsupplied The various scientific Institu- 
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tions also contribute to open the mind, to strengthen 
the intellect, and to give an interest in those higher 
branches of education which so materially tend to 
raise one man in the scale of intelligence above 
another. 

And this is done for the most part without the in¬ 
jurious effects which more generally accompany the 
superiority of one young man amongst his contem¬ 
poraries. Amongst tlie injurious effects to which I 
allude, must be reckoned jealousy. The facilities for 
improving the powers of the mind and increasing 
knowledge in any particular department without ex¬ 
citing such jealousy—^indeed, without at first its being 
known to those amongst whom we live, is one bene¬ 
fit of a Life in London. For, paradoxical as it may 
seem, there is no place where a yomig man may pass 
a life of greater privacy than in London; and you 
may rest assured that if a young man attempts to 
give himself airs, and to be puffed up with his own 
attainments, the collision into which he will ulti¬ 
mately be brought with others, will make him before 
lung find his own level. 

Supposing, however, that some jealousy, some 
petty quarrel should arise, fuel is not so readily 
supplied. In the little village or country town, rival 
must meet Hval daily; but a man may walk through 
London from year’s end to year’s end, and never 
meet his competitor. 

Another advantage must not be overlooked which 
a life in London affords to a Christian young matxJ 
ToMie youth who Uvea for this world only, it is no 

adrmatago~I mean the •sOmnna o/ 

Itilittb this mst metropolis affords. No young man 
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need be idle. But in doing good he is getting good. 
In doing good on right principles, he il in a course 
of training for the highest purposes of life. To do 
good, the ways and means are abundantly open in 
London. Time would fail me if I entered into a 
lengthened description of the doors opened. I might 
speak of tlie visiting from house to house, under the 
direction of some more experienced head. Where 
can human nature , bo better studied ? Where 
can the sustaining power of the^ gospel be more 
evidenced ? Where can the vanity of any false foun¬ 
dation be more clearly seen than in the abodes of 
sickness and poverty ? 

I might speak of the Sunday-school teacher, and 
the inestimable blessing which that class of labourer 
is to any active minister in a large parish. I do not 
know a class to whom tlie minister is, and ought to 
feel that he is, under greater obligations. I might 
refer to the collecting for charities, for Bible Socie¬ 
ties, Missionary Societies amongst Jews and Gentiles 
for heathens abroad, and the more responsible hea¬ 
thens at home. I might remind you of the value to 
be attached to “ the word in season,” carefully and 
wisely thrown out in general conversation, testifying 
to that which is good and virtuous, and deprecatory 
of that which is bad and vicious. And still more 
might I speak of the power of example, which tells 
with equal force in churches or behind the counter, 
in the season of relaxation and amusement, and in 
the time of business and study. 

But I need not occupy your time with these points. 
“ Where there ’s a will, there ’s a way,” is as true a 
proverb now as when it first was uttered; and if all 
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tlie means were described, and the heart is wanting, 
my words i^ould only he as those of one “ beating 
the air.” 

But there is a topic which is worthy a few minutes’ 
consideration—for one of the most serious objec¬ 
tions usually urged against life in any great city 
is its tendency to check or damp sincere piety. I 
have dwelt long enough on the great amomit of 
temi)tation to which the young pian is exposed; but 
whetlier there is^ot as much real piety in London 
as in the countiy, may fairly be disputed. Although 
much of the poetry which is so constantly associated 
with allusions to countiy life may bo lost by the 
assertion, I am by no means unwilling to confess 
that the mind may be just as much in heaven while 
the body is wending its way along Fetter-lane, 
or down Fish-street-hill, as among our lakes in 
Westmoreland, or on the banks of the Wye. It is all 
very pretty to associate with the ploughman nothing 
but the man who has his eye on the furrow, his 
hand on the plough, and his heart with God; but 
a little prosaic reality is, to my mind, quite as good 
us poetic fiction. 

On this subject an aged pilgrim thus conveys his 
consciousness of the prejudices generally entertained 
against the prevalence of piety and spiritual devotion 
in cities. He i/rites:— 

“ Say when in pity ye have gazed 
On the wreathed smoke afar. 

That o’er some town-like mist upraised 
Hung hiding son and star; 

Then as ye turned your weary eye 
To the green earth and open sky, 
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Were ye not fain to doubt how Faith could dwell 
Amid that dreary glare in this world’s citaddl? 

“ But Love’s a flower that will not die 
For lack of leafy screen; 

And Christian hope can cheer the eye 
■ That ne’er saw vernal green. 

Then l>e ye sure that love can bless 
Even in this crowded loneliness, 

Wherever moving myriads seem to say— 

Go: thou art nought to ns, nor we to thee;—away! 

“ There are in this loud stunning tide 
Of hnman care .and crime. 

With whom the melodics abide 
Of the everlasting chime! 

Who carry music in their heart 
Through dusky lane and wrangling mart. 

Plying their daily task with busier feet 
Because their secret sonls a holy strain repeat.” 

So much for tlie fact; and if we allow a statement 
made just now, tliat the most private life may he life 
in London, I do not see anydiing improbable, that 
in the midst of the strongest temptations, God may 
supply the greatest abundance of Divine grace, and 
cause a large growth of manly piety to spring up to 
the praise of the glory of his holy name 

And now you must allow me to depart* from the 
mere question of dimger and advanta^, that I may 
suggest some safeguards to young men in London.— 
First and foremost of these I mention the Gospel of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. It is a great advantage to the 
sons of Christian parents that they can always find 
in London an Evangelical ministry. There are country 
places where no such privilege is within their reach. 
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IloMan ^ a Gospel or Evangelical ministry, a correct 
isHMhl exposition of the word of God—not the 
mclh incidcatioB of a cold morality, but the plain 
ipd simple setting forth of the absolute ruin of man 
owing to Adam’s fall—^his recovery through the 
second Adam, the Lord Jesus—the weakness of man 
and hib dependence on the Holy Spirit of God—^the 
necessity for holiness, together with the absence of 
merit in good works. In other words, the preach¬ 
ing that great and fundamental doctrine of justifica¬ 
tion which has been succinctly stated to be, freely 
by grace—^meritoriously by Christ—evidentially by 
works—instrumentally by faith. This doctrine.alone 
touches the heart and introduces the believer as it 
were into “ a new world."* It shows him the way to 
God, and affords him the strength to walk in it. “The 
grace of God that bringeth salvation teaches us that, 
denying ungodliness and worldly lusts, we should 
live soberly, righteously, and godly, in this present 
world; looking for the blessed hope, and the glori¬ 
ous appearing of the great God, and our Saviour 
Jesus Christ; who gave himseK for us, that he might 
redeem us from all iniquity, and purify unto himself 
a peculiar people, zealous of good works.” But this 
ministry should be regularly attended: it will not do 
to be wtftidering from minister to minister. The 
spiritual digestion always is in the healthiest state 
when it partakes of food from week to week prepared 
by the same hand. 

In the second place, you must aim at becoming 
mighty in the Scriptures. The sword of the Spirit is 

• See an excellent tract entitled “ The New World," lately pnb- 
Usbed by the Eeligiona Tract Society. 
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the word of God. When the devil temgted onr 
Divine Master, He continually foiled his antagonist 
witik an “It is written.” If the word of Christ “dwell 
in you richly,” as Bt. Paul says, I should not be afraid 
for you. I am convinced, so far from the assertion 
of thO world being well founded, that much religion 
makes weak minds, that true religion strengthens 
the intellect, while it warms the affections. It makes 
a man aim at being ^iligent in business, while it 
reminds him that in so doing he is “ serving the 
Lord.” 

One danger of much company is, lest the standard 
of men should be preferred to the standard of God. 
Keep to your Bibles, and you raise the standard of 
man to the standard of God, and not lower the 
standard of God to the standard of man. 

Then, thirdly, Remember your happy homes. Culti¬ 
vate home affections. It is a fashion to laugh at 
some as home-sick birds. Let them laugh. Better 
that they should laugh than that your parents should 
ciy. Never be ashamed of your home. Keep up 
correspondence with your mother and sisters. More 
purity is preserved by this than some of you will 
believe. My conviction is, that few debts will be 
incurred—few gross sins committed—^few departures 
from the narrow road allowed, by that ybung man 
whose heart yearns with love for a parent or a sister. 

I will only add, in the words of Scripture, “ Waich 
and pray, lest ye enter into temptation.” “ Watch and 
PRAT,” I repeat. To watch without praying, is little 
better than presumption. To pray without watching, 
is no better than superstition. 

And now I feel I must rapidly bring tlris Lecture 
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to a closed I have been dwelling on theories. I 
have spoten of certain facts, which may, advan- 
tageomJy or disadvantageously, interfere with your 
njoj’ttts, and which must and will tell in the formation 
of what is expressed by the single word— ohakacteb. 

But the assemblage of such a body of persons as 
are met together in tliis hall, lays a heavy responsi- 
bUily on the lecturer to endeavour to improve the 
opportunity to your personal well-doing. Let me 
then say, FirsJ, “Talce care of your eyes.” David’s 
eye led to David’s sin. If your eye wanders, the 
mind will follow in its train;—thoughts of an impure 
and degrading character will quickly occupy your 
time. The longer they retain possession of the 
mind, the stronger will be their hold, till you will 
soon lose all controlling power over them. A slave 
to degrading passions you will live, and a slave to 
degrading passions you will die; and the word of 
God says, a slave to degrading passions you will live 
again, for, in the great day, “he that is filtliy shall be 
filthy still.” 

In the next place, “Take care of your tongues.” 
The tongue is a little member, but “ the tongue is a 
fire,” says St. James. “It is a world of iniquity—it 
defileth the whole body.” Talking of sin often leads 
to walking; with sin. Young men may sit at the 
same desk, stand behind the same counter, and 
nothing more; they may never meet out of the place 
of business, but their foolish conversation may have 
so inflamed each other, or may so have corrupted 
each other, that sin will inevitably follow. 

In connexion with this 1 must add. Never jest with 
Scripture. 1 have known many Christians lament to 
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their dyinfg day the having listened to some jest on 
the Word of God. The joke has, as it were, haunted 
them, while they have mourned over their inability 
to remember a single encouraging promise,—tlie 
devil thus for a time being allowed to blunt tlie edge 
of “ the sword of the Spirit.” 

Thirdly, “ Take care of your ears.” There are per¬ 
sons apparently sorry for sin, and apparently with a 
proper hatred for sin, but who think that the best 
way of showing their hatred is by talking against it. 
The result of this is not only unprofitable, but highly 
dangerous. It is possible that this talking is only so 
much glorying in their shame. Your listening in¬ 
jures them, for the dwelling on sin generally hai'dens 
to sin. The hearing of sin is often tlie begetter of 
more sin. 

Fourtlily, Cultivate the Christian grace of courage 
Courage to be singular for the Lord’s sake. A coward 
may seek the bubble reputation at die cannon’s 
mouth, but the Christian man must have true moral 
courage. The curling lip—the s'llent sneer—the 
quiet piece of ill-nature, repeated day after day, 
sound like trifles. Experience proves them to be no 
trifles. It is easier to bear with calm resignation 
the great griefs of life, than to maintain a peaceful 
frame amidst the daily frettings of every da^’s busi¬ 
ness. Great moral training is required for this. 
The Christian, nevertheless, is not of the world, even 
as Christ is not of the world. 

I remember a story told of John Huss, on whose 
head his enemies placed some crown or chaplet, to 
turn him into ridicule; he calmly quoted the case of 
his Divine Master, on whose holy brow was placed 
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another croivn—a crown of thorns—and quietly added, 
he need not be ashamed to follow One who had done 
so much for him. 

Lastly, Recollect the inconsistency of the young pro¬ 
fessor wiU he certainly charged upon the religion of 
Christ. Your character may have immense influence 
in this great city, for weal or for woe. You may, by 
your heads being full of these veiy important sub¬ 
jects, be induced to think Ijghtly of tlie daily duties 
of your professions. If you fall into this snare, you 
dishonour the doctrines you profess. You put a 
stumbling-block in the way of young men. You en¬ 
courage tlie infidel sneer of tlie enemies of tnith 
But religious zeal, combined with careful morality, 
together witli good common sense in your daily 
duties, will command the i-espeet of all, and per¬ 
chance, with the blessing of God, may lead to the 
conversion of many. 

And now, my friends, I must detain you no longer. 
You seem destined to live in London. Shall Lon¬ 
don’s life be your ruin or your gain? If your life in 
London be a life of sin, your death in London will 
be followed by “ the second death” in hell. If your 
life in London be a life to God, your death in Lon¬ 
don will be the step to a life with God, and the fore¬ 
runner bf tliose joys which are at his right hand for 
evermore. t.May it be so, for Jesus Christ’s sake! 

I would beg to insert, as a note, the following 
observations by Dr. Vaughan, with reference to the 
tendencies in cities favourable to religion :— 

“ We have Been that the estimate formed concerning the state of 
morals in our rural districts is generally much more favourable than 
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the real state of things would warrant. The same may be said iu 
at least an equal degree with regard to the religion of tho^ districts 
If you look to any space embracing soma twenty thousand agricnl- 
tnrists, it will be found that the number of them who altogether 
neglect public worship is not inconsiderable; and let the religious 
intelligence and the religions feeling of the numbers who do attend 
sucli worship'lie compared with those of the same number attending 
as worshippers in the churches and chapels of our towns and cities, 
and in this respect, as in almost every otlier, the scale will be seen 
to torn greatly in favour of a city population. Parishes in which 
the clergyman is a man of piety and ability, and prompted to activity 
by humane feeling, may exhibit many pleasing instances of a simple- 
hearted and fervent Christianity. But in a country of large extent, 
and in connexion with institutions and a state of society like our 
own, such parishes arc almost of necessity the exception, and not 
the rule. The chitrch-going population in our agricultural districts 
have ever been, for the most part, grossly ignorant, superstitions, and 
sensual, exhibiting most of the vices of towns, witli few of their 
virtues, and more superstition than would be found in towns, with 
little of the enlightened religious feeling generally observable in such 
places. 

“ Christianity distinguishes between formalism and religiotr. It 
counts the former as valnelcss, except as conducting to the latter. 
External worship and the instruction connected with it may be of 
such a complexion as to provo in a great degree favourable to social 
order, without communicating the knowledge peculiar to the gospel, 
so as to raise men to a properly Ciiristian habit of thought and 
affection. But it is a sorry service which is rendered to men, when, 
as the best thing that may be done for them, they are taught to sub¬ 
stitute a formal for a spiritual worship, and to cherish tj^e dreams 
of superstition, as founded on the supposed efficacy of priestiy offices, 
in the place of that ‘ better hope* which is nourished By the exercise 
of a CbrisUan intelligence and Christian feeling." 
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The men who have been, and wljo are not, are 
many. Those who have transmitted a record to us 
are few. For one man of the past whom we could 
name, there are millions whom we know not. Though 
children of the same stock, graced with the same 
physical symmetry, looking out upon the beauty of 
the universe with tlie same upwiu’d eye, hearkening 
to her melody with the same interpreting ear, claim¬ 
ing fellowship each with each by the same grand 
faculty of speech ; though one by ten thousand 
tokens—so one, that, as face answereth to face in a 
glass, so does human heart to heart—yet it is manifest 
that one man e.xcels another man more tlian the giraffe 
excels the doimouse, than tlie ostrich excels the owl. 
One star differeth from another star in glory. One 
. man,^s so little, that you sec him a thousand times 
without caring to ask his name; anotlier*man is so 
great, that if you have onee exchanged a word with 
him while living, or possess “ a hair of him " when 
dead, it is Something of which you are proud. This 
disparity in tlie respective importance of men has 
been noted in all generations. It ranges over all 
the degrees of an immense scale, beginning at Jlie 
slender superiority that marks out a man as ffie 
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.«ble^ of a family, and reaching to that splendour of 
character which makes a whole nation boastful be¬ 
cause it can lay claim to one individual. 

The word Hero comes to us from other tongues. 
It belonged to the Greeks of old. They seem to 
have used it, in the first instance, to designate hordes 
that overran their country. For a time it was applied 
promiscuously to all the men of an army. Eventu¬ 
ally it came to mean such oply as had becofce pro¬ 
digies, and wqs applied to these, whether distin 
guished in war, arts, philosophy, or even personal 
charms. The endowments that made the Hero a 
wonder to others were accounted for, according to the 
superstition of the time, on the ground that, what¬ 
ever his seeming parentage, he was really the off¬ 
spring of some divinity; and the ready invention of 
mythology soon produced a fable affiliating him on 
one or other of the gods. So soon as one was fairly 
placed on the calendar of Heroes, a column was 
erected upon his tomb, sacrifices were offered to him, 
and he became the object of prayer for supernatural 
aid. In this the Bomans followed the Greeks, and 
we find that, among tlieir Heroes, six were held in 
such honour, that they were said to have been re¬ 
ceived into the community of the twelve great gods.. 
Of these,‘one is Esculapius, whose fame was won by 
the art of healing. Amongst ourselves the word 
Hero has generally signified one who displayed a 
veiy high degree of valour and self-devotion, in the 
cause of coimtry, or some such cause. 

Within the last few years, Mr. Carlyle has made a 
vigorous attempt to remodel the public sentiment on 
the subject of Heroes. He has written much on 
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Heroes and hero-'worsbip. But in all bis earnest 
and eloquent writing, it is not made remailkably clear 
wbat a Hero is. True, we learn that no Hero is a 
dissembler, that no Hero is selfish, tliat no Hero is 
ambitious. So much for what a Hero is not. Then 
we also learn that a Hero is “ a sincere man;" that 
a Hero is a “ thinker; ’’ and that a Hero is “ a be 
liever;” while by a believer we are left to under¬ 
stand a man who look^, not at “ shews,” or “ shams," 
but at realities. We are also instructed that the 
chief business we have here on earth is to treat 
Heroes fittingly; and that our first study ought to 
be how to render real Heroes discoverable, and how 
to worship them when discovered. Moreover, we 
are taught that the essence of all religions is only 
hero-worship. That in whatever else Paganism, Mo 
hammedanism, Judaism, and Christianity may differ, 
they are one in this cardinal point—they are but 
variations of the same great gospel of hero-worship 
And, moreover, that in the midst of truths which at 
one time are true, and at another time are not true 
(a new order of trutlis, I presume, brought to us from 
Hero-land), this one truth of hero-worship will ever¬ 
more survive. We must also know that hero-worship, 
beside being tlie soul of religion, is the pillar of the 
state—tlie one and only rock to whicli, in this 
anarchical age, human society can k)ok. It may 
flounder and fall as it will, but having once reached 
this rock, it may thence re-erect itself. 

Our business to-night will be to inquire, What is 
a Hero ? What kind of Hero we ought to hold in 
the first esteem ? And in what light we ordinary 
mortals ought to regard Heroes generally. 
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In trying to discover what a Hero is, we do not 
find tliat Mr. Caiiyle's moral characteristics arc of 
great practical import. He tells us no Hero is am¬ 
bitious. But tlie moment wo enter his own Hero- 
temple, and look at those who are lifted on high for 
special worship, there is Mohammed, there is Crom¬ 
well, tliere is Napoleon, there is Eousseau. Now the 
gentleman who gravely assures us tliat these men 
had no ambition, must not evondcr if we gravely 
ask him what opinion he has of our common sense. 
Again, he tells us, that no Hero is a dissembler. 
Yet, apart from all points in tlie character of others 
whom we find here in his own temple—look at Mo¬ 
hammed exalted there—Mohammed who dissembled 
!vll his life long even the bare fact that he could 
read and write, and would have died dissembling it, 
only tliat in his last illness he fell into delirium ; and 
as the delirious cannot well dissemble, he let his 
.secret escape, by calling for a pen and ink diat he 
might write. Then, no Hero is selfish ; yet in this 
Hero-temple, besides Napoleon and others, you sec 
llousseau and Burns. Selfishness takes many a form. 
In one man it takes a pecuniary form ; he becomes 
a pelf-gatherer: in another a dietary form; ho be¬ 
comes “ a gluttonous man, and a wine-bibberin 
another a military form; he becomes a treadcr under 
foot of nations. But in no form that selfishness 
assumes is it more malignant, more hypocritical, 
more base, tlran in the case of the seducer; who, 
widi a cold recklessness of the interests of another, 
pui'sues his own end, seizes a virgin heart, wrings 
out its life-drop of happiness, swallows it with 
relish, and then flings away the shattered husk, to 
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lie in the dust for ever. No Hero selfish! yet Bums 
and Rousseau are Heroes! 

The fact that Mr. Carlyle denies that the Hei-o 
can be ambitious, selfish, or deceitful, shows that 
in ideal he is in pureuit of the true Hero. But 
though his conception points to the right model, his 
instances are not culled from the right field. His 
Heroes are far from being e.vempt from the blemishes 
which he declares incompatible with the heroic. On 
looking round that temple of Horogs, the one, tljc 
manifest, the only common and pervading charac¬ 
teristic is—prodigy ! prodigy ! prodigy! In this all 
his Heroes agree. They are all prodigies. Whetlier 
it be Mohammed or Johnson, Shakspere or Napo¬ 
leon, Luther or Cromwell, they all tower up above 
the - level of common manhood, huge, prodigious 
beings. And it is quite true, that every prodigy is a 
Hero, in a certain sense ; especi.illy in this, that he is 
selected by other men as the object of their imitation ; 
he becomes, first, their wonder, tlien their model 
man. Nor should we overlook the lesson, earnestly 
enforced by Mr. Carlyle, that our own character 
is displayed by the kind of man we set up for our 
special admiration. Every prodigy is sure to be¬ 
come the Hero of somebody. Thus, the young 
painter has before his eyes, as a luminoTis vision, 
tlie figure of Titian; and Oh I to shine»as ho! The 
young sculptor secs Phidias seated aloft above moi - 
tals; and Oh! to gain a place by his side ! 'J'he young 
poet beholds the head of Milton crowned with glories 
that kings cannot win or wither; and Ah! how his 
temples throb to think of having such a wreath 
around them! So, with the young soldier, Napo- 
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Icon or Wellington, and with every aspirant to gi’ent- 
ness, soni4 prodigy or other, shines before his eye, 
the star at once of his guidance and his worship. 
But this honouring of prodigies does not lie alone 
in those high regions. How many speculators have 
before their eye, as the acme of all attainment, the 
golden image of Rodischild ! And there is not a 
ploughboy, with a heart for his calling, who has not 
before him some prodigy of a ploughman whom he 
would fain rivalc Ay, many a worthy citizen Uicre is 
in yonder French llepublic, men studious and learned 
in their art—and a very useful art that culinary art 
of theirs is—whose highest dream of terrestrial at¬ 
tainment would be to reach a point such as has 
been gained, amongst ourselves, by a countryman of 
their own, the prodigious Alexis Soyer. This fol¬ 
lowing of prodigies for Heroes, leads ns down into 
regions very far from the heroic. 

Here comes forth a man on the theatre of Europe, 
and hark how the cars of tlie world tingle! Men of 
taste and men of fashion, men of letters and men of 
commerce, see how thickly they crowd, and how 
noisily they wonder! It is a man making glorious 
music out of a single fiddlestring—a prodigy! cer¬ 
tainly, a great prodigy! As you stand before that Paga¬ 
nini, and see him enchanting that string, till it seems 
possessed wifsi all the spirits of melody, you cannot 
help feeling that you are before a prodigy. But is 
he quite a Hero? Here again is a young man, 
rising in the starry times of Elizabeth, springing from 
our aristocracy, and trained in tlie studies of our 
law. TiTien yet a youth, he conceives and writes a 
iroriti which, ia th« wf young exultation, he 
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calls “Partm Temporis Maadmus," “ The Greatest Birth 
of Time.” He has the prudence to hoIU back this 
wonder-volume. In the mean time, his genius lights 
him onward. He becomes distinguished at tlie bar, 
distinguished at court, distinguished as a practical 
philosopher, distinguished as a writer, distinguished 
as a parliainentaiy orator — such an orator, tliat 
Ben Jonson calls him the first of his day, and says 
you could neither lopk aside, nor cough, without 
being a loser. Finally, he takes ^his seat on the 
woolsack, and thence Lord Chancellor Bacon, in the 
ripeness of his faculties, in the zenith of his eleva¬ 
tion, launches forth the book which, when a boy, lie 
had called “ The Greatest Birth of Time,” and which, 
since then, he has re-written no less than twelve 
times. Now ho wisely gives ita less ambitious name— 
it is the “ New Organ.” But were all the philosophers 
alive here this night, they would confinn the title given 
to that book by its antlior when a boy. As “ The 
Greatest Birth of Time.” it is hailed by the whole 
resplendent suite of modern sciences, which pro¬ 
claim it as tlieir tutor, and their light. Yet very 
shortly after this wonderful book ap[)<-ars, you see 
Lord Bacon led down Tower Hill a prisoner, and 
tltat not for state offences, but for low-souled chi- 
caneiy and swindling. As you watch that tlhanccllor 
taking with one hand £300 from Mr»Egerton, and 
with the other £400 from the ojiposing suitor, then 
giving judgment in favour of the £400 ; as you see 
him smoothly take the heavy purse from Lady AVliar- 
ton, saying, he “ could not refuse anything from the 
hands of so fair a lady;” you cannot help feeling tliat 
you are before a prodigj-—for it is Francis Bacon— 
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and oil the sciences are sitting at his -feet, extolling 
him as theiSf benefactor. But Oh! is that greedy bribe- 
bibber a Hero ? When you see him enter his prison, 
convicted of bribery, fraud, and deceit, the very gates, 
as they close, seem to cry upon their hinges, 

“ The wisent, brightest, meauost of mankind.” 

But I remember reading, ■when a boy, somewhere, 
I cannot say where, an account of one of tlie 
struggles through which the Swiss passed with 
sucli renown in other days. The enemy stood 
nefore them in a serried line of speannen. All 
their attempts to break the line were vain. Victory 
seemed impossible : when a man dashed forth from 
the ranks of the Swiss, spread abroad his arms, 
clasped as many spears as he could reach, gathered 
them to a centre in his own breast; and fell with 
their points in his vitals, making an opening through 
which his comrades rushed in upon the foe. Now, 
as I stand before the corpse of that Swiss peasant, 
though I know not his name, and cannot recall where 
I read of his action, all my instincts cry out, there 
is a Hero! 

What, then, is it which at once fills you with a 
sense of the heroic, in looking on that fallen and 
nameless epeasant? At first sight one would per¬ 
haps say, it is his daring. But, then, you remember 
the case of Plmpedocles, the Sicilian poet, states¬ 
man, and philosopher. lie was a prodigy in his 
way; and was so resolved that people should know 
ha»ii«is«. prodigy, that, if the tale be true, ho wore 
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it appear that he had been mysteriously conveyed 
aviray from earth, as it was believed that*Eomuhis 
and others had been. With this view he cast him¬ 
self into the crater of Etna when in a state of con¬ 
vulsion. However, the volcano cast up one of his 
siindals, and so disclosed the mode of his death 
Now, while you feel tliat this Swiss peasant is a 
Hero, you feel that this Sicilian philosopher is a 
fool. What makes the great difference in your 
estimate of tlie two men ? Not their daring. The 
one is as daring as the other. If you were forced 
to rush on a violent death, you would rather bleed 
on bright steel, with an admiiing band of fellow- 
soldiers behind you, thiui bum in the horrible 
crater of a volcano, alone. What then is it that 
makes such a difference between tlicse two daring 
men ? One distinction is manifest—the Swiss iocri- 
ficcd himself for the yood of others ; tlie Sicilian sacri- 
Jiced his life for the ylory of himself. 

Perhaps, tlicn, in this we have the index of tiue 
Heroism, the sacrifice of self for the yood of others 
You can hardly make tlie word Heroic accord well 
widi terms that only indicate a man’s abilities. 
“Heroic talent!” “Heroic genius!” It is not 
(juite the thing. All that seems to sound of quantity, 
of measure, of the man’s mental stature«-to show 
you rather that he is a toll man thaiq that he is a 
noble one. You tell me of his marvellous judg 
ment— yes, he has a splendid eye: of his memory, 
exact as a lexicon and faithful as a bookshelf—yes, 
he has a most capacious hand; of his imagination 
various as tlie hues of a humming-bird, gorgeous as 
the northern lights—yes, he has a superb com- 
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plosion. This perfocMy proves Uiat he is a fine man; 
but of wlmt kind is his lieart? “Talent," “genius,” 
speak of a man's abilities, the comparative stature 
of his mind among other minds; “ iJeroisin ’’ at 
once calls my attention to his dispositions and his 
deeds. 'Wherever the vrord Heroic comes, it seems 
to bring with it this idea—greatness of soul, 
superiority to consid<',rations of self. Though you 
cannot well adjust the terras Heroic talent, or Heroic 
genitis, you can very well adjust the terms Heroic 
daring. Heroic sacrifice. Heroic endurance: all tbese 
aro ])crvaded by the idea of self-sacrifice. Daring, in 
which one exposes himself so, that though he may 
esca])e ho is more likely to suffer; sacrifice, in which 
one by his own act deprives himself of enjoyments 
or honours ; endurance, in which one submits to re¬ 
peated strokes which he might evade. The man 
who has never voluntarily dared, voluntarily sacri¬ 
ficed, or voluntarily endured, whatever his capa¬ 
bilities, has not arrived at the true Heroic. Yet, 
to keep in view both real and reputed Heroes, we 
may speak of them under two classes, which we 
shall designate, for want of better terms, as the 
Hebo-wiodioy, and the Heuo-maonanimous. 

Taking self-sacrifice as the essential element of 
Heroism,'we shall find that the principles under 
tlie impulse .of which peraons have been raised to 
that eminence of Heroism that has thrown them 
prominently before the world, have been chiefly 
patriotism, science, and religion. Patriotism has 
presented examples of Heroism mainly upon the field 
of war. There have been displayed many brilliant 
instances of daring, of sacrifice, of endurance. How 
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many have niiilied into hopeless peril! how many 
have laid down all that was dear' how many have 
stood firm to endure all that was I’evolting! But 
here we need not enlarge. War speaks with tlie 
tongue of t.runipots and artillery, and makes the 
world resound with the name of her favourites. If 
vve turn to science, we find that it has developed the 
Heroism of magnanimity chiefly on the field of dis¬ 
covery. Here one instance stands uj) conspicuously 
above all others. You see all the nations of Eurojie 
attracted towards the East by a tliousand golden 
cords. All the courts arc athirst for its bright jewels, 
its dainty sjiicos, its delicate silks—those pleasant 
things which tlie West and tlie North would not 
produce, and which come so .scantily, by tortuous 
ways, from the far off lauds of the rising sun. All 
the world is pondering how to find a readier path 
to these realms of wealth. One man starts up and 
confronts the convictions of all mankind, and the 
testimony of all ages. He contends that he will 
reach yonder East, by sailing across this Western 
sea. The world sneers ; but he reasons, he avers, he 
prophesies ; he travels from land to land, from court 
to court; his enterprise is fixed, his idea leads him 
on. He will dare laughter, he will dare the sea, he 
will dare all things. At last there he stiuffls, Chris¬ 
topher Columbus, on the deck of a sjnall Spanish 
vessel, facing that vast Atlantic which man had never 
tracked before. And now he is weeks away—and 
on, and on—sea and .sky, sea and sky—and all the 
world behind him is laughing—all the world before 
him a blank—all the men around him di.sheartened, 
trembling, protesting that it is madness thus to rush 
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into the unknown. Still, weary week after week, 
that sing^ man sustains himself; on, on he will go; 
his men may resist, the monotonous waves may 
mock, his heart is great within him—on, on. And 
see him now—the new world under his eye—and his 
mutinous sailors prostrate at his feet, worshipping 
him as one inspired of God! As 1 look at that 
achievement, I feel that it is almost impossible to 
conceive of a higher instance of daring and of en¬ 
durance. Much of sacrifice is there, too. To rush 
to the charge m the excitement of action encircled 
with ardent comrades, is small Heroism, compared 
with facing the prejudices of that bigotted world, and 
the waters of that untravelled sea. 

Turn to auotlier sphere. There in Northampton¬ 
shire you see a man making shoes; but deep in 
his heart is the love of the Lord Jesus Christ Kis 
eye is upon tliat same East. Standing'embattled on 
the shores of Hindustan, he sees tlic most stu¬ 
pendous system ever framed by the wisdom of the 
great deceiver. He sees the vast old structure of 
the Veda religion, venerable by the sulTrage of 
thirty centuries, upheld by tens of millions of the 
finest population in Asia, cherished Avith a per¬ 
tinacity which has hitlierto seemed immovable, 
adorned by temple after temple, celebrated in fes¬ 
tivity after festivity, magnificent by processions and 
all public pomp, cemented by the indissoluble bonds 
of caste, and by a fixity of usage such as never 
existed elsewhere, and, above all, gari-isoned by some 
millions of hereditary priests, the Brahmans— 
learned, subtle, astute—whose every energy is en¬ 
listed to defend it; for while the system stands they 
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rank above all other mortals. Yet that obscure 
William Carey says in his heart, “I will go and 
assail all that.” He has no state to endow him; no 
traditions of an ancient and splendid church to 
dignify him; none of the great or wise of the world 
to smile upon him : but there he goes. No English 
ship will cany the visionary; he is too wild for the 
sober sense of Englishmen. See him, then, in that 
Danish ship, going out, like another Abraham, not 
knowing whitlier he is going; see lym facing tliat 
vast Hindustan, spreading before him its vaunted 
and gorgeous heathenism. He is lonely, poor, and 
destitute of all efficient human aid; but forward he 
moves to the assault, his heart calm in hoi)e within 
him. He sets his foot on that shore, he summons 
Brahmanism to cast at tlio feet of Christ, the cro^n 
it has w'orn for thousands of years. Is thei-e not 
daring there ? The British power lifts its hand to 
strike him down; but he stands firmly, taints slndter 
under a foreign flag, and will work to the death 
before he will abandon his giant task. Is there not 
endurance there ? As I see the solitiiry figure of 
that NorthamiHonshire shoemaker, moving around 
the walls of that vast and venerable citadel, the bul¬ 
wark of superstition, the Bastile of souls—as I sec 
his unskilled hand begin to belabour it, ^uid hear 
him say. Thou shalt fall, thou shalt fail; then I do 
feel that there is a reality in Heroism; that roan 
may bo raised to an elevation of daring, of sacrifice, 
and of endurance, where the littleness of his own 
soul disappears in the gloiy of a Divine love that 
inspires and upholds him. 

But these instances of Heroism belong to the 
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class of prodigies. We are not, therefore, to con¬ 
clude that all Heroism is confined to cases ■which are 
thrown forth on the page of history. There may 
be many a Hero with a heart as great as Carey or 
Columbus, whose deeds lie, and will lie unknown. 
There may be concealed in this city many a young 
man who, to cheer the declining days of a good 
mother, is steadily checking eveiy desire, holding 
himself far from every indulgence, forcing a boun¬ 
tiful heai-t to^ the appeai’ance of stinginess, sub¬ 
jecting a sensitive heart to the imputation of it, d'ly 
by day diligently working, and then CL..irage'' sly 
depriving himself of the fruit of his All this 

he may conceal: no one may ever hear of it. Yet 
wherever tliat man is you have a Hero; no matter 
w^at counter he is behind, no matter in what hme is 
his lodging, no matter in what workshop his daily 
bread may he earned, his heart is the heart of the 
magnanimous. Go into the obscure districts -where 
our city missionaries are labouring; go into our 
ragged schools; go into many a hidden home o.. 
misery and sin close by our own doors; and there 
you will find men bravely toiling. They face con¬ 
tagion, crime, and filth ; go up and meet death a 
thousand times; and cheerfully endui'c all that wrings 
the heart and wearies the frame. This done for 
the good of. others, and done when it is certain that 
no meed of earthly recompense, or breatli of human 
praise can reach them, is indeed Heroism-magnani¬ 
mous. A most essential feature in Heroism is, the 
doing the self-sacrificing deed when it is certain 
no reward can accrue on earth. He is the Hero- 
magnanimous who dares the danger, who resigns 
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the enjoyment, who endures the evil, when, in 
the very nature of the circumetances, he can have no 
thought of fame, or history, of flattering testimonies, 
or a grateful public, or reputation in time to come— 
when the sole recompense he can have for his own 
suffering is tliat by it another has been saved. 

Btit what kind of Hero are we to hold in the f ret 
esteem ?—It is manifest what obtains for a man the 
highest place in the world’s attention. The prodigy 
is tlic idol of the crowd ; the Hero-magnanimous can 
g iiu their eye only when he happens to combine with 
he nobicncss of his heart some qualities that mai-k 
'lin- out a prodigy. The conquerors and the poets 
‘•e the foremost in die esteem of men. They blaze 
in sujierior splendour, whih.' others twinkle dimly. 

What, tlien you ask, makes the greatest Herp ? 
“ Meiita’ power,” Is the ready answer of many. 
“ The intellee.t is the man, and he that has the 
mightiest mind, stiuids first on the list of mortals.” 
Here, then, ai'C two men—HoUisehild and John 
Howard. Which has die greater power of mind 
1 should say, it proxably is diat wonderful Jew, who 
can poise all the probabilities of war; can foresee the 
course of campaigns; can outdo, in the speed of his 
intelligence, even cabinet ministers; can elude, by 
his emissaries, die most vigilant police; ‘can sway 
the affairs of a nation or a market; can negotiate 
with the grandest nionarcli, or the jietticst specu¬ 
lator ; can keep all die conqilications of the money 
market in bis eye, and lay his hand just on the 
right spring; and can make alike the dove of 
peace or the eagle of war come to him with “ wings 
of silver ” and “ feathers of yellow gold ” Could die 
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two minds be measured before ns by the intellectual 
standard,'most probably EothscMld would prove to 
have the taller mind of the two. Yet look at How¬ 
ard: there he travels from prison to prison, with 
superhuman toil and tenderness; and when he has 
done his message in the prison-house, he turns to 
the pest-house, and stands face to face with death, 
laying down his life a thousand times, that others 
may find theirs. Which of the two men is the 
Hero ? You \sfill not balance them for a moment. 
Mental power! You never think of that. There 
may be mental power enough in this vast money¬ 
maker ; but Heroism I—do not name Heroism here. 
In that man-lover there may be mental power, or¬ 
dinary, vast, or what else you please; but without 
ever thinking of that, you feel—Here is magnificent 
and transcendent Heroism. 

Indeed, mere mental power, apart from magna¬ 
nimity, seems rather to diminish than increase a 
man's claim to grandeur. You see what he might 
be ; and you see what he is. Capable of great deeds 
for his race, he has lived for himself; and all ho has 
left his race is a spectacle to wonder at, instead of a 
benefit to enjoy. Wliich is the nobler man, the heir 
to a great fortune who squanders it on folly; or the 
humble cotter who inherits nothing, lives in comfort, 
owes no masi anything, and finds his children a 
home ? We know which is more before the eye of 
the public; but that is all owing to his inheritance, 
which he only abuses. The cotter is the nobler 
man. Some men are bom wonderfully rich in men¬ 
tal goods: they have vast estates of genius; and 
spend their inhertance wdl or ill. so as to exalt 
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tliemselves or debase themselves, so as to bless or to 
blight their neighbours : you will have mft worship 
them just because tliey were bom rich! “ He is^ a 
true son of geniuSk—a very poet of nature; it is 
baseness and unbelief not to worship him.” Awoke 
by this indignation about the poet, whom the world 
does not fall down to worship, I look at him—his 
plumage is the plumage of a bird of Paradise; I 
listen to him—^his note^ is the note of a nightingale. 
I go on to watch him—his appetites are the appetites 
of tlie carrion crow—and that a Hero ! Challenge 
my adoration as you may, I will not give it. I won¬ 
der at him—I say he is wonderful—a prodigy—a 
Hero-prodigy, if you will. But to me every ray of 
his genius sets in a stronger light the foulness of 
his life. 

“Mental power!” cries the soldier; “that is the 
bookworm’s notion of a Hero.' A Hero is known by 
the heart with which he faces the enemy, or by the 
width of his conquests." And in tliis sentiment Uic 
soldier has always carried a large portion of mankind 
with him. Greece w’orshipped all that fell at Mara¬ 
thon, and most lands have followed tlie example. 
But military Heroism must be content to take a 
lower rank, as men more study what Heroism is. 
The soldier shows his true Heroism moi’e in the 
heart with which he bears the toils of a campaign— 
cold and heat, himger and fatigue—tlian in the in¬ 
difference with which he advances to, the charge. 
True, his bearing is bold; but two things must be 
remembered: Look at his excitement—all the influ¬ 
ence of discipline, of habit, of public opinion, the 
intense watchhig of his country, the eye of his com- 
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rades, tho inarch of animated masses,-the stir of the 
war-field,'the thrill of music, all come to the man's 
aid, and bear him aloft. It is by what a man is 
when standing alone that you eon judge his true 
stature : think of Columbus on the Atlantic. Then 
look at the soldier’s recompense. He is never a 
Hero for nought: rewai'ds are close at hand—all 
manner of praises and smiles, bright eyes, public 
honours, glory, if not gain. .Very diffei-ent this from 
tlie man who has nothing to expect but neglect, 
buffets, or rebukes. Think of Carey, foi-saken and 
denounced by the authorities of his own nation. 
Yet the soldier is often a real Hero, going fortli at 
file caU of his countiy, and iiei-formuig tlie services 
she requires, no matter what he may have to dare, 
to sacrifice, or to endure. Full often every tie and 
hope, every affection and treasure deal- to self, is 
manfully dashed to pieces, tliat others may escape 
by the sacrifice. But how different from this is he 
who, being head of one nation, chooses to make a 
conquest of other nations ! Tine, men measure his 
greatness by the number of countries he subdues. 
See him ride triumphantly over land after land! 
What is tliat man? If Heroism at all consists in 
magnanimity, in superiority to self, then what is 
this man ? Is it Alexander ? Is it Napoleon ? Is 
it any other of this class ? Superiority to self-! A 
man that will coolly calculate how many thousands 
of men, each with a heart and soul as well as him¬ 
self, must perish, that he may win an end of his 
own; who, to place a fresh laurel in his own wreath, 
will plant a whole country with cypress; who, to 
gain a little more renown, will hew down the sense 
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of independence in a -whole people ; -who, in order to 
sparkle in his own capital, -will ravage the cities and 
violate the homes of a vast community: this man a 
Hero! What could you discover that so completely 
contradicts all I have shown to constitute the Hero, 
as a human being like that? Turn to otlier spheres, 
to other classes of aspirants after greatness—^you will 
see much of selfishness, much of greediness to gripe 
advantage, and of indifference to others. But whei-e 
is there aijj’thing tliat, for huge and monstrous out¬ 
rage upon others, is to be eoinpai-etf with this spec¬ 
tacle—the s])ectacle of one num going out to brow¬ 
beat -whole nations, incapable of rising but as they 
sink, incapable of rejoii-ing but as they mourn, in¬ 
capable of gloi-ying but as they ar<! ubascjd ? And 
that he may rise, h(? will make others full; that he 
may exult, he will make othei-s weep ; that he may¬ 
be glorious, he will crush others to the earth witli 
disgi’aec and shame. Sec, to-day, throughout a land 
that has millions of children, there is not an eye but 
is full of tears, and to-day his eye is brighter than 
ever. Tears ! he can quaff tears when they are only 
the tears of others. That s])octacle is none to make 
me worship. It throws niy thoughts beyond the 
human. It stalks before me, the emblem of the 
great dark spirit, who goes about seekiftg all tlie 
satisfaction his accursed state permits„in witnessing 
the overthrow and undoing of others. 

Among all the foi-ms of Heroism, I must own tliere 
is no prodigy more truly wonderful than this tremen¬ 
dous conqueror. Yet I turn from him writh honest 
disgust, as miserably perverting and denaturalising 
the idea of Heroism; sacrificing others to himself. 
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instead of sacrificing himself to others. George 
Cmikshank has conceived a monument for Napoleon; 
and if all his other ideas should perish, 1 hope that 
may live. It is a pyramid of human skulls, with 
the conqueror standing on the apex of the pyramid. 
* Most fitting monument! You must have him con¬ 
spicuous. There he is on the history of the world; 
and he must be lifted up for the notice of men. 
Then let him have a worthy pedestal—skulls! skulls! 
skulls! These were what he made—these were what 
he rose by. Let him stand upon them. Let the 
generations to come know that, for every step he 
ascended, the head of another fell. 

Though I would still hold, on all accounts, that 
a mere military Heroism is one of the lowest kinds, 
all must feel that a vast difference lies between such 
a man as the one just alluded to, and one who, 
with all the powers of the other in him, with all 
the soul of the other in him (such a one as that 
wonderful old Hero who lives amongst us still), goes 
forth only when his country bids him go, strikes 
only when his country bids him strike; and when he 
has smitten all she bade him smite, and she says. 
It is enough,” returns, and dutifully reposes on the 
bosom he had bravely defended. That is another 
case altogether. Whatever may be its proper grade 
on the scale of Heroes, it is free fi-om that disastrous 
feature—the ruin of others for the aggrandisement 
of self. Then let all prodigies have their eminence : 
let the artist have his crown, with a gem for every 
eye his productions made to sparkle; let the author 
have his monument in tomes that every age re- 
ssues; let the discoverer have his pile, built up with 
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all the produ(ftioiis of the lands he brought to light; 
let the patriot soldier have his column, with his in¬ 
debted country looking up gratefully; and let the 
conqueror, on his OAvn account, be held up to the 
eye of all, upon a heap of human skulls. 

But if we may not test the Hero by his mental 
power, his physical courage, or his conquests, may 
we not fix his rank among the great by the effects he 
produced upon the history of man. Certain it is that 
some expend great powers with little»result, and that 
otlrers affect the future career of tlieir fellow-men 
with wondrous potency, and tliroughout age after 
age. Yet this is a test that would be difficult to 
apj>ly. It is hard to tell who has had most to do 
with a great impulse given to tire movements of 
men—^he that conceived a deed, he tliat accomplished 
it, or he tliat wrote it. Yet it is a fact brought full 
before us by this study of Heroes—and a fact ^vith a 
very weighty lesson in it—tliat a man may perpetuate 
his good or his evil on eartli, long after he himself 
has passed away. You may, at any time, find men 
sinning through the effects of tlie sin of soiqo inan 
of whom they never heard. Did you never mark, as 
you truce down that moving record of the falls and 
errors of Israel, that when Jeroboam has-been laid 
in his grave, one man comes up who never saw 
Jeroboam, yet sins after “ the sin of Jeroboam 
year's after him another, who sins after “ the sin of 
Jeroboamthen, generation after generation, men 
who are separated from Jeroboam by a vast elapse of 
years ; and still the record goes on saying, “ He 
sinned after the sin of Jeroboam, the son of Nebat, 
who taught Israel to sin ?” Centuries after the son 
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of Nebat has gone to his grave, his sin is cankering 
the souls of a -whole population. But take Paul. 
He has been away from our world for many an age; 
yet at this day his deeds and his words are light and 
brightness to thousands and tens of thousands. And 
these whose influence thus sundves—whose work is 
shedding upon others blight or blessing,—are they 
tasting no effect themselves ? Is it supposable that, 
while. others are reaping the .fruit of their doings, 
they are not reaping tlie fruit of their own doings ?— 
that while others cannot wdiolly escape the baleful or 
the beneficent effect of their courses, they are wholly 
exempt from either? It is not supposable. The 
commonest reason forces you to feel that, if others 
are reaping of what they have sown, they surely are 
reaping too. 

There is something very imposing in these men, 
whose hand moulds a whole nation. Here comes a 
man who has been one of tlie mightiest powers in 
modem history. A strange, wild man—one who 
does remarkably exhibit Mr. Carlyle’s favourite 
characteristic of a Hero—“ a great wild soul.” If 
ever man had within a huge body “ a great wild 
soul,” it was Peter of Bussia. He finds a people 
wholly barbarous, and gives them the first impulse 
of civilisation. He finds a nation altogether inland, 
—he stretches it till it touches two seas. To give 
it a navy, you may see him there at Deptford, living 
in John Eveljm’s house, and working hard as a com¬ 
mon ship-earpcnter. Then you see him building 
ships with his own hand, and steering them on seas 
of his own conquering, into ports of his o-wn con- 
stracting. Then you sec him chasing the most 
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terrible Hero of the day, the Swedish Charles Xll. 
Then you see him building in one year* a city of 
thirty thousand houses. Thirty tbotrsand houses 
in one year! and that too, on a frightful morass, 
destitute of stones, or timber, or other conceivabh; 
facility for building, and curse<l with one of the 
most liarassing climates that daring could en¬ 
counter. What a miu'vel this niiiu is! You stiirc 
at him, and keep saying, “ A nation awoke from bar¬ 
barism ; a frontier e.\'tcnded to the ^Baltic and the 
Black Sea: a navy created ; Charles XII. van¬ 
quished; and thirty thousand houses built in one 
yearl” Yes ; but to.build tliem there were a hundred 
thousand men s.acriliced in that one year. Thirty 
thousand houses and a hundred thousand corj)sos! 
Mark that—three dead men for every standing 
house! 1 stand before that man, and stai-c at him : 
he is a wonder; his soul is a very spiing of powers, 
boiling as the Geyser, copious as the Nile; his acts 
are like enchantment; his sphere in history is vast; 
is he not one of tire firstbonr of Heroes ? Ah! I 
(•annot get rid of those hundi-ed thousand corpses. 
I cannot help seeing him, for state policy, pursuing 
to the death his own son. He is a most illustrious 
prodigj-; but is he yoim typo of a Hero ? 

From, that gigantic Czar, I turn t.o a ^oor man, 
whose name I do not know, and whoee name very 
few know outside a few parishes in tlie county of 
Cornwall. I hardly know whetlrer or not he has yet 
gone to his rest.* The fact I am about to relate I 

• Since delivering the above, I have met with a friend who knowt 
the man well; be is still living. From his relation—hod repeatedly 
at first band— I have corrected some particulars of tlie statement. 
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know well. This man, a poor miner, was down with 
his brother miner, sinking a shaft. In pursuit 
of that obscure labour they were blasting the solid 
rock. They had placed in the rock a large charge of 
powder, and fixed their fuse so that it could not be 
extricated. Their proper course was to cut the fuse 
with a knife; then one should ascend in their bucket, 
the other wait till the bucket came down again; then 
get into it, ignite the fuse, gire the signal, and so be 
at the top of th^ shaft before the explosion. In the 
present case, however, tliey negligently cut the'fuse 
with a stone and a blunt iron instrument. Fire was 
struck; the fuse was hissing; they both dashed to 
the bucket, and gave the signal. The man above 
attempted in vain to move the windlass. One could 
escape; both could not; and delay was death to both. 
Our miner looked for a moment at his comrade, and, 
slipping from the bucket, said, “ Escape! I shall be 
in heaven in a minute!” The bucket sped up the 
shaft. The man was safe; eager to watch the fate 
of his deliverer, he bent to hear. Just then the 
explosion rumbled below: a splinter came up 
the shaft, and struck him on the brow, leaving a 
mark he will bear all his days, to remind him of his 
rescue. They soon began to burrow among the 
fallen roc£ to extricate the corpse. At last they heard 
a voice. Their friend was yet alive. They reached 
him; the pieces of rock had roofed him over—^he 
was without injury or scratch. All he could tell was, 
that the moment his friend was gone, he sat down, 
lifted a piece of rock, and held it before his eyes. 
When asked what induced him to let the other 
escape, he replied, “ I knew my soul was safe; I was 
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not so sure about his.” Now, I look at this great 
Czar, who, to build a city, called by his flwn name, 
sacriheed a hundred thousand men; and at this poor 
miner, who, to save the soul of his comrade, sat down 
there to be blasted to pieces; and I ask you which 
of the two is the Hero ? 

But as thus we refuse to rank the Hero accoiding 
to his mental power, his courage, his conquests, or 
his part in general history, what a host of remon¬ 
strants rise around us ! From the, schools of art, 
from the seats of learning, from the paths of dis¬ 
covery, from the laboratory, from the tunnel, from 
the battle-field, from the senate, from palaces and 
thrones, they come to chide us;—“ This, this is 
greatness ; if you would know ti-uc gloiy, it is here : ” 
thus each in his turn persists to cry. We are be¬ 
wildered with the variety of splendours. What is 
your gi'eatness? “ I make canvas speak; ” and yours? 
“ I make marble breathe ; ” and yours ? “ I sing 
a song that all ages will repeat; ” and yours ? “ I 
teach mankind th('. worth of steam; ” and yours ? 
" I make my country free.” And, voice rising above 
voice, the ardent crowd demand pre-eminence, one 
crying, “ I discover a world! ” another, “ I conquer 
a world ! ” anotlrer, “ I weigh the sun ! ” In presence 
of all this greatness, who can decide? Amidst so 
much that is human, 0 for soinetliing Divine! For 
surely that which is nearest.to tlie heavenly must be 
the highest upon earth. Hark! amid the hills of 
Galilee is sounding a voice of One who speaks as 
never man spoke. Blindness and palsy, leprosy and 
death, all meekly obey his word. The blustering 
wind, and the brawling wave, fall mutely at his feet, 
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■whispering, as they fall, “ Immanuel, God with us! ” 
Here, then, is at last the Divine before these be¬ 
wildered eyes! Let us reverently ask, Prophet of 
Nazareth, “What is thy greatness?” “I come to 
seek and to save that which was lost.” “And by 
what means wilt Thou seek and save?” “By the 
sacrifice of Myself.” Tush I ye competitors for 
grandeur, and fix your eye tliere. There is tlie 
Divine. Your lights of genius, your rush of courage, 
your sweep of conquest, your stamp on history, are 
little now. How far have you lived to serve others 
—how far been wont to sacrifice yourself? Ascertain 
that, and take rank accordingly. 

But in what light are we ordinary mortals to regard 
Heroes generally? According to the teaching to 
which we have already alluded, our chief calling in 
this world is to search it through and through, to 
find out the Heroes it is ungenerously concealing 
from us; and when we have discovered these occult 
“ captains,” to set them on high, and do all they bid 
us do, and be all Urey bid us be. In fact, the life of 
mankind ought to be developed mainly in two forms 
—Hero-hunting, and Hero-worshipping. Mr. Carlyle 
appears to be absolutely possessed with the spirit 
that dictated that exquisite verse, in which Gray, as 
he looks On the forgotten graves of a country church¬ 
yard, exclainui:— 

“ Some vfllagc Hampden, that, with dauntless breast, 

The little tyrant of his fields -withstood; 

Some mnte inglorious Milton here may rest; 

Some Cromwell, guiltless of his oouutry’s blood.” 

And he would have tlie whole human society set out 
at once on a serious errand, to “ discover” all these 
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hidden Hampdens, mute Miltons, and correct Crom¬ 
wells, who are flourishing inappropriate!;^ in our 
farmsteads. Yet, though it is absolutely essential 
tliat this errand be accomplished, if we ai’o to he 
saved from hopeless anarchy and chaos, poor Society, 
which must either perform the era-and or perish, does 
not receive very particular directions as to the best 
road to the hiding-place of Heroes. Neither is she 
much enlightened on tlie^readiest mode of measuring 
the Heroes (when she has found them^ so as to settle 
the very probable di.s])uto as to which Hero shall he 
captain of all. But, b}' whatever road she goes, jind 
by whatever scale she measures, she must, for her 
life’s sake, discover the great captain, and make him 
dictator;—tlien confusion atid chaos will flee away. 

Now, all serious men must feel that it is at once 
the wisdom and the virtue of any community to 
provide facilities by which all may cultivate and 
bring to light every' ai)titnde they possess to promote 
the public good. By educationi by just laws, V>y 
ready paths for rising merit, all should be invited 
to come forward and take the place for which the 
Creator’s hand has fitted them. But this is about 
all tlrat we need say of our duty on this head. As 
to a universal errand of Hero-hunting, perhaps so¬ 
ciety had better not go on such an erraifd at all. 
Amongst individuals you seldom find your thorough 
Hero-hunter a very valuable person; and in society 
the same career would probably end in a stUl more 
dissipating result. Nor are we likely to worship 
the wisdom that seeks all ameliorations from tlie 
hand of one man. Experience points rather to a 
multitude of counsellors for safety. The consulta- 
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lions of many soon discover the true master among 
them, aftd while he takes the lead for which he is 
fitted, let counsel continually attend him; for it is 
not given to one to be master of all emergencies 
Great men must be honoured; it is right to look up 
respectfully towards him whom my Maker has pleased 
to make gi-eater than He made me. But the greatest 
man is finite, the wisest man is fallible; and 
society is always disordered while she relies on the 
aj»parition of, prodigies. Her real strength and 
healing lie in the advance of principles by which 
the bulk of men shall, individual by individual, rise 
in tniUi, and wisdom, and virtue. A wicked and 
foolish multitude would set up a wicked and foolish 
Hero. Society wants a sun to enlighten all; not a 
lamp in the hand of one, whom, go where be will, 
tlie rest must follow. TFe are not, then, to regard 
Heroes as a superhuman creation of captains sent here 
to mould us as they may. 

It is also taught* that genius is an inspiration of 
God, in such a sense as to constitute the man so 
gifted, a seer, a prophet, a Divine messenger. “ A 
man of ‘ genius,’ as we call it; the soul of a man 
actually sent down from the skies with a God’s mes¬ 
sage to us.” And of all conceivable souls, this is 
said of the soul of Robert Bums! Alas for us all, 
if the God rtbove us sent down messages incentive 
to vice! One effect of thus magnifying intellect, 
and adoring genius, in whatever form it displays 
itself, is, to believe, that as each Hero is a seer, a 
revelation indeed of God, so their contradictory 
messages are all tme:—Paganism trae, for it was 
taught by Heroes; Mohammedanism tme, for Mo- 
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hammed was a. Hero; and of course Judaism aud 
Christianity not less true, because they had, equally 
with the other systems, the benefit of an infallible 
Heroic origin. Hence it comes, of course, that the 
truths of Hero-land are quite exempt from that stub¬ 
bornness and immutability with which other truths 
are chargeable. “ It was a truth, and is none,”* is 
an easy word for a Hero-worsliippor; though to us it 
looks so monstrously difficult, that a man must shut 
his eyes to utter it. Ilut, while this idolatiy of 
genius obliterates the distinction "between true 
and false, it docs not halt there. As cveiy Hero 
is inspired and worthy of worship, in his degree, 
so we find coming in as one of the Hero family— 
tire head and foremost of the family certainly, but 
still one even as the others—the man Christ Jesus. 
Here wc approach ground of much solemnity. We 
will own greatness wherever we see it. Wc will 
honour it according to its degree. But wluiii we 
draw nigh to Jesus of Nazareth and study him, he 
is not what human nature presents to us in its other 
great examples. Take not only actual men of flesh 
find blood, but take tlie conceptions men have 
elaborated to portray, not Hero-gods alone, but even 
their loftiest conceivable divinities; and when do 
you find, even in portraits of the celestial, a eharacter 
in any .way approaching that character of Jesus 
Christ? You find splendour, iiower, superhuman 
intelligence, and delights; but, ivhefher it be the 
Jupiter of Greece, the Vishnu of India, or the God 
of the wildest savage, you never find a divinity 
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pictured by the heart of man, but is soiled wilii 
impuritv. They lead you above human strength, 
above human wisdom, above human resources, 
above humtm 3 oy; but never above human good¬ 
ness. You escape in imagination from the pre¬ 
sence of man’s weakness, blindness, poverty, and 
sorrows; but you never escape from tlie presence of 
his depravity. Mr. 'Emerson has made a good ad¬ 
mission ; “ Man can paint, or make, or think nothing 
but man.” 1^ is true, and is especially shown to be 
true in all man’s attempts to paint, make, and think 
gods. “What man creates, he creates in his own 
image. You cannot “bring a clean thing out of an 
unclean.” 'WTjerevor a creation has come out of tlie 
heart of man, no matter to what proportions it may 
be expanded, or with what sonorous epithets de¬ 
scribed, it no sooner begins to act tlian it shows 
itself an unclean thing. The genius of Greece is 
bright, tire genius of India sublime; yet look at the 
Pantheon of Um one or the other, and, amid huge 
proportions and tremendous powers, you see lust 
there, deceit there, every manner of sinfulness there; 
and these celestials of humtm conception, though, 
giants indeed, are ever giants with a leprosy. Then 
look at our actual earthly Heroes: splendour they 
have, and it is a splendour to be acknowledged; 
but it is ever coupled with foible, with fault; and too 
frequently with mournful crime. But turn to Jesus 
of Nazareth. If that character of his were only an 
imagination—if no such Man had actually trodden 
the earth—it would be such an imagination as 
never visited the mind of uninspired man before 
his day. Here is one not moving above all our 
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temptations, in some ethereal region, but dwelling 
with us down here in this land of flesh and blood; 
eating, sleeping, wearying, and dropj)ing tears, 
tempted of men and teinj)ted of Satan, even as we ; 
bone of our bone, and flesh of our flesh, entering 
into our homes, and permitting us to lean upon 
his bosom. Thus he stays in tliis sinful world 
for thirty years and more, amid ample temptations 
and opportunities. The men tliat paint liim for us, 
tiiat show us his whole life so natoally and so 
minutely, that we seem to know the tones of his 
voice,—they were not men whom great cultivation had 
)>rcpared to sketch an ideal more Divine than ha<l 
i.'vcr been sketched before. They were homely men 
enough, with tlieir own faults to chronicle. Yet 
they paint that life, and never does one speck aj>pear. 

()n and on you !irc led through tlic lowest vales of 
earthly wayfaring, yet ever before you an example of 
heavenly brightness. Toil you find, and temptation, 
iuid tears; but of sin you find none. “ Holy, 
harmless, undeliled,” is the irnjircssion tliat grow.s 
upon you as you company with him. “ Holy, hann- 
less, undeliled, and separate from sinners,” He 
shines out in a mild glory that ever brightens: 
till after that wondrous life of sinles.sness you see 
him approach the end, and then “ he offers himself 
up without spot to God.” Look at "that one ex¬ 
ample of untainted holiness, and say, are you in tin; 
region of your Mohammeds, of your Napoleons, 
of your Luthers, or of your great men, whatever their 
.sphere? No, you are in another presence altogether. 
You look up at those stars, and think how distant 
they are, how large, how many, and how harmo- 





mKH Y.n, think tbvn that yon arc looking 

• t« K hunmn work ; m>u Ju-ar iJicm— ** 

“ SinpinfT a* they jhinp, 

The hand that made ua ia Divine.” 

And as you look on that life, all immaculate, think 
you that you are looking on a work of man? You 
cannot bring a clean tiling out of an unclean. That 
purity is as much a token of superhuman holi¬ 
ness, as yonder sky is of superhuman power. The 
one is no further beyond our impotence, than the 
other is beyond our depravity; no more impossible 
to our hand, than the other to om’ lieart. It has 
already been said, that what comes nearest to tiro 
Divine, must be greatest in tlie himian. Then set 
before you as the model of all immortal greatness, 
the Immanuel—God manifest in the flesh; but pre¬ 
sume not to crown with the fading laurels of Hero- 
ship, tliat never spotted brow. Honour superiority^ 
jiay tribute to eminence, but bring not Jksus to the 
level of gi-cat men. Saj' that Kritannia is one of the 
Hebrides, tliat America is one of the West India 
Isles, tliat the sun is one of the planets ; but say not 
that He that was “ holy, harmless, imdefiled, and 
separate from sinners,” was one of the better bom of 
the Hero face. We are not, then, to regard Heroes as 
an inspired race, of whom Christ was one. 

Anotlier light, in which the whole world, when 
unchecked by revelation, has agreed to regard the 
Hero, is that of a demi-god, to whom, after death, we 
should offer worship, and look for supernatural 
protection. I am quite surprised to read that this is 
now impossible, that it has long been impossible. 
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that never hereafter can the Hero be turned into the 
divinity. Why, some of the best days of this poor life 
of mine have been spent in opposing, among the 
intelligent people of yonder great India, the worship 
of one, who, some two centuries ago, had been a 
schoolmaster in the town. The people tell you he 
was; but then he was such a schoolmaster, a wondciful 
schoolmaster, a Hero schoolmaster. They thought, 
after he was gone, thathe must have been a divinity; 
accordingly they worsliij) him c\efy day. — “ Im¬ 
possible,” you say. Why, for anything I know, 
yonder poor Pius IX. in Home, wlio has made rather 
an imsucccssful prince, may, some twenty years 
hence, have men kneeling down before his imago, 
and calling upon him m tlie skies, to obtain them 
salvation. There is nothing at all impossible in 
turning a man into mi object of worship, oven in this 
age, tliat people call so wonderfully bright. It is not 
the ago, it is not the uutm-al evolutions of time 
that protect nn from the delusion of making Heroes 
divinities. The age is just as old in India as in 
England. Time has had quite as much leisure to 
grow wise on the coasts of Guinea, or on those of 
Kent. And yonder in Guinea, when tliat chief falls, 
you see how many slaves die that he may be duly 
honoured, in his new Heroic state. Yonder in China, 
you see a whole people worshipping their forefathers. 
Yonder in that illuminated continent of Europe, you 
see thousands, at the same moment, in different 
lands, and in different tongues, calling upon Anthony, 
or Ignatius, or Theresa, or some other canonised 
mortal. It has been so in all ages, after the first 
few; Greek and Boman, Egyptian and Arab, 
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Assyrian and Hindoo, all have joined to make 
the illustrious' dead an object of prayer and 
honour. 

One notable exception shines throughout the whole 
length of history. You see one line of Heroes—of 
Heroes in all grades of prodigy and of magnanimity 
—such Heroes as the world has never equalled else¬ 
where. There is Abraham, or, farther up, Noah and 
Enoch. Enoch “ was not, for God took him and 
did they not worship him, and call him a god ? No, 
he was no divinity; his utmost elevation was this :— 
“ He had this testimony, tliat he pleased God.” 
Then Noah, the sole survivor of the old, and the father 
of the new world—surely they made a god of him. 
No, he “found grace in the eyes of the Lord.” Then 
Abraham, the great founder of their nation, wise, 
good, brave, princely; surely they made a god of 
him. No, those who had the light did not. They 
called him “ the friend of Godbut though among 
his own children in Jerusalem, where tlie oracles of 
truth were, Abraham was never set up as a god, in 
Mecca, among the Arabs, in their heathen days, 
Abraham was a chief god, and was worshipped in 
their Kaabah for ages. But continue in the same 
line; loolc at Moses effecting the deliverance; at 
Joshua leading them into tlie land ; at David with his 
marvellous combination of champion, general, king, 
poet, and musician; at Solomon, so splendid and so 
sage ; at prophet after prophet rising up in stupen¬ 
dous succession; and yet none of these ever exalted 
as divinities. It was not “ time ” or “ age ’’ that led the 
contemporaries of these to feel that they were “ men 
of like passions with ourselves." They were taught 
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of the oracles of God. But, when Christianity re¬ 
lapsed toward heathenism, she soon fell* into Hero- 
worship. The great and wonderful, when gone, 
must be adored; and sanctuaries are dedicated to 
their name, and altars receive their offerings; and 
many are the voices that approach to them in prayer 
This habit of making the great dead an object of 
worship,—if you look at tlie world you will find it 
everywhere, except wl^cre the Bible has taught other¬ 
wise, The Bible has taught Uie Jews; they make 
not their great men divinities. It has taught the 
Mohammedans all they have of truth; tliey make 
not their great men divinities. It has taught Chris¬ 
tians ; they make not their great men divinities. 
But when nominal Christians cast that Bible away, 
and resort to other teaching, they soon pay the for¬ 
feit by bowing before pictures of dead men. Then, 
apart from these portions of the human face on 
which the Bible light shines partially or fully, where 
can you find the nation that will hold it “ impos¬ 
sible ” to make a Hero a god ? The light of reve 
lation, in whatever age, has saved those who enjoyed 
it, from the folly of man-worship ; without that light 
no nation has attained to the knowledge of One, 
only adorable:—“ the world by wisdom knew not 
God.” 

We must not then hold that-Heroes stdfnd midway be¬ 
tween humanity and Godhead. —^Acknowledge that they 
are above other men; as far above others as the 
great above the little; but never forget that they are 
as far below the Divine, as the vast is below the 
infinite. 

There is another error we must thoroughly shun 
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The Hero is not a manifestation of God. I now 
find, in these European languages, the old errors of 
our Indian Brahmanism reproduced. In India, men 
speak out plainly—they say that the Creator is in 
everything, tliat, therefore, the Creator is every thing, 
the one thing, the sole reality in the universe; and 
as the Creator is everytliing, it follows that every- 
tliing is the Creator. God is said to be the soul of 
the universe, the one Spirit that pervades all, and 
animates nil, boo that all life is his existence, and 
all motion his activity. If all things are God, tlien, 
of course, the most wonderful thing we see, man, 
is God too. Now I find this most tremendous of all 
errors, actually adopted from tliese Hindoos, and sent 
forth anew in our mother tongue. I find audiences 
in this country entertained with lectures, in which, 
under guise of glory to groat men, this Pantheism 
(or AU-fxodism), is spread abroad among us. If all 
things are God, then all things are equal. If that 
is so, the distinction between right and wrong van¬ 
ishes at once. Now, I could have believed it pos¬ 
sible that a man bom amid tire light of Christi¬ 
anity, could, in dreamy searching after something 
philosophic, fall into the Brohmanical dogma of 
Pantheism: but I should have thought, that any 
man, once possessed with the idea the Bible gives of 
right and wrong, would have awoke up,, and es¬ 
chewed his new dogma, the moment it met him, 
with the inference, “ Evil and good are much the 
same.” But, what do I find polluting this En^sh 
tongue of ours, which ought to have been Christian¬ 
ised by this time ? First of all, I would cite a pas- 
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sage taken from that famous book of the Brahmans, 
the Bhagavat Geeta. There Vishnu, the preserver 
of all things, incarnate as Krishna, says, “ I am the 
same to all manldnd. There is not one who is 
worthy of my love or hatj’ed. They who serve me 
with adoration, I am in them, and they in me. If 
one, whose ways are ever so evil, serve me alone, ho 
is as respectable as the just man, he is altogether 
well employed, he sgon becometh of a virtuous 
spirit and obtaincth eternal happiness.” Here we 
have the distinction between good and evil royally 
abrogated; the Supreme declaring himself to be the 
same to all, and announcing tlio same “ etemal 
happiness ” for the just and the unjust. Now this 
passage,—one of the worst in the book, as to the 
principles it ijivolves,—is positively quoted with ap¬ 
probation, and printed out before the sun, in plain 
English, by Mr. Emerson. Yes; but though he 
may quote the passage for its sentiment, he could 
never accept its practical conclusion? So one would 
think; but you never know what a man can do till 
you see; when one begins to fall into error, who 
will fix the limit ? Here is the style in which this 
author introduces that bold piece of heathenism ;— 
“ To what a painful perversion had Gothic theology 
arrived, that Swedenborg admitted no conversion 
for evil spirits. But the Divine effoiif is never re¬ 
laxed ; the carrion in the sun will convert itself to 
fruit and flowers— here I must pause, to crave 
pardon of the audience, for offending their ears with 
what follows; it will shock us, but it will humble 
us, and it ought to humble us—“ and man, though 
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in brothels, or jails, or on gibbets, is on his way to ” 
—to whatV to the wrath of God? to the judgment 
of a Holy Sovereign ? to shame and woe ? Nay, 
verily, to quite another destiny—“ is on his way to 
all that is good and true.” There it is J Brahman¬ 
ism embraced in its maddest audacity of Pan¬ 
theism, and that pushed to its most abominable 
issue, the abrogation of the difference between right 
and wrong. Take another passage:—“The world 
is saturated with deity and with law. He is content 
witlijust and unjust, witli sots and fools, with the 
triumph of folly and fraud.” This, the Lmguage of 
a man who comes out before a Christian peojjle, to 
speak face to face with them in public ! What! we 
are in the power of an Almighty Being who is con¬ 
tent with the just and unjust, with the triumph of 
folly and fraud! Ah! if my soul could believe that, 
it would then feel that all hope of happiness was 
fled. Tell me tliat I am in a house, tlie master of 
which is content with just and unjust, with sot and 
fool, with folly and fraud, and how soon shall I flee 
that dwelling! No peace there. Tell me I am in a 
city, tlie authorities of which are content with just 
and unjust, sot and fool, folly and fraud; no sum 
will purchase me to make my dwelling tliere. Tell 
me, fliat I am in a country the government of which 
is content witli just and unjust, sot and fool, folly 
and fraud; and 0 let me betake myself to the anti¬ 
podes of that country for the plague of its disorders 
will spread far. But tell me that I am in a universe 
every part of which is “ saturated ” by one resistless 
power, and that power is content with just and un- 
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just, with sot and fool, with the triumph of folly and 
fraud; ah, then, my soul is desolate. In vain, in 
vain does she look for 

“ A mansion of peace, where no peril can chase her.” 

The whole tiniverse is jarred with the clash of just 
and unjust, stained with the -sottish, debased with 
tlie foolish, and, even under tlie eye of the Supreme, 
wisdom and goodness lie vanquished by folly and 
fraud, and He, the awful One, smiles at their over- 
tlirow. Were cruelty impcreonated, were it put in 
power, did it revolve the one problem. How shall 
the greatest amount of misery be secured, and how 
shall peace be rendered impossible for ever? the 
best answer would be. By a universal proclamation, 
that injustice, sottishuess, folly, and fraud may 
flourish unchecked, and triumph impunished. Woe 
worth tire family, the city, the country, the w-orld, 
that was placed under such a law! Yet this is 
the tremendous doom that Pantheism pronounces 
upon man. And this system, which is vanishing 
away from its native land in the East, is now 
caught up at second-hand from misty Gemans, and 
the authority of India’s exploded Shastras is pomp¬ 
ously cited, to deprive the youth of England of the 
glorious bulwark that the gospel has reai-tfll between 
right and wrong. Touch not that bulryu-k, whatever 
you touch. It is the safeguard of all peace; without 
it we can never entertain hope of a holy world, where 
innocence and joy will eternally dwell together. Or 
if you would dare to touch it, libel not the benignant 
God above us, by averring that He abolishes the 
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barrier that parts good and evil. HistQry has heaped 
odium on, many rulers; but where is tlie tyrant 
whom his foes could charge with the enormity of 
avowing that he would rule on the principle of 
setting all retribution aside, and bidding wrong and 
injustice rejoice in undisturbable immunity? Yet you 
charge this on the great God that made us. If you 
choose, set before this race of ours—ever ready to ac¬ 
cept a gospel that smooths the path of self-indulgence 
—the bait of a dogma, that "a course begun in the 
" brothel,” proceeding to the “prison,” and ending 
on the “ gibbet,” is one stage of a journey to “ all 
that is good and true! ” But let the soul within you 
shrink from the badness of attributing to its glorious 
Creator indifference to right and wrong. 

Reject, then, the Political weakness that the Hero 
is a special messenger sent to rule all otliers by sheer 
dint of his infallibility. Reject the Pagan delusion 
that the Hero is a demi-god. Reject the Deistical 
error that the Hero is a revelation and a seer, the 
only revelation, indeed, we have. Reject, too, and 
that with loathing, for there is a peculiar pest in 
it, the Brahmanical presumption, that the Hero is 
only a manifestation of the One who alone is, while 
all other apparent beings and things are illusions. 

So much has been said about lights in which we 
should not regard Heroes, that little time remains to 
speak of lights in which we should. But call up the 
great of the past before your eye, and mai’k them as 
they appear. See, there is a man of the last century, 
a countiyman of your own, Robert Clive, a most 
astonishing man. He finds, on the shores of Hin¬ 
dustan, a few adventurers, timid, weak, and down- 
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cast, amid multitudinous nations. He makes them 
bold—makes them strong—makes them.victors— 
passes from marvel to marvel of ivarlike achieve¬ 
ment, and forms an empire with thirty millions of 
subjects, while he has only nine hundred English¬ 
men under his command. Prodigy more incredible 
tlian Clive hardly ever was. Yet look at Clive after 
he has won all his glories. Something comes loom¬ 
ing before that prodigious spirit—a spirit that no 
host of deaths or impossibilities could ever daunt 
—an intellect that blazed out upon opposition with 
consuming fire—a heai-t tliat was brave above all 
hearts—a will that was strong above all wills. But 
what is this foe now coming to assail him, darkly, 
fitfully—but on, on, still coming? He sees it, ho 
feels it; it draws nearer, it is ready to close upon 
him—it is madness. IVhat! madness assault an 
imperial sord like that ? Yes, alas! even so; and see, 
before this new enemy all tlie powers of the Hero 
fall low. He is in its gripe ;—Oh, how it criKshes 
that superb intelligence;—and, hark! the hand of 
the Hero is wielded by madness, and his own brave 
life is gone. All! as you see tliat mind falling, and 
bringing down tlie body in its fall; as you stand 
over that self-murdered Hero, do you feel disposed 
to regard the great man as an Origin; to hail genius 
as something of itself? Does not tha^ruin tell you 
that it never built itself? Is not that wound an ex¬ 
pressive mouth, declaring that, it is not of man to 
give, or to preserve the powers that make him 
splendid ? Does it not tell you to look beyond the 
work to a wise and wonderful Author who gave it 
all its grandeur? 
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OuliUiiiith, who eati write “Jl’hc J>e«*rle<l \illage,” 
hears his frieiu^ Johiistui hold fortli, till all ears covet 
his words; and he would fain he excellent in speech 
too. But such is the success of his atteiupls, that his 
great friend can only call him “ An inspired idiot.” 
And Johnson himself,—he astonishes all tlie world. 
Yet yonder is James Watt; imd were Johnson to tax 
his power to the death, ho cotild not construct as Watt 
is constructing. Then Watt again,—suppose that, 
while, in comparative obscurity, he was j)lanning 
benefits for all lands and all generations, he had been 
moved by the spectacle of Edmund Burke, blazing 
like a double star in letters and in oratoiy, and had 
become stirred witli an ambition to blaze as Burke 
blazed, not all his powers could ever have evoked 
from his soul one oration, or one treatise either so 
sublime or so beautiful, as those which the soul of 
Burke, nfkde up of music, evolved whenever it was 
put in motion. Yes, ye are very marvellous, ye men 
of genius ; but none of you can impart to another the 
peculiar gift you have, and none of you can snatch, 
for himself, tJie peculiar gift you have not. Ye say 
in your splendour, as we say in our obscurity, “ It is 
He that hath made us, and not we ourselves.” 

Again, we see in our day, all the world held in 
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amaze by a prodigy. It begins yonder, singing among 
the snows and pine groves of Sweden; thten moves 
over Europe, singing till all Europe is enraptured of 
its song. Then away across the Atlantic, and sings 
till the new world claps its hands in ecstasy. Now, 
ye sages, and powers of the earth, gather ye here, and 
hearken to that one human voice. Ah, how you admire, 
how you applaud, how you go into raptures with the 
rest of us! But can you,not make us another ? You 
have sciences, you have arts, you Ijave invention; 
you tell us of your genius, of your inspiration, of 
your forces ; but cannot you produce for us a thing 
like that?—just another voice the same? All the 
talents, all the inventions, all the authorities, all the 
potentates, stand abashed. They are impotent all. 
This is no sphere of Uicirs. They have no skill at 
creating. 

Whence then comes it, that one man so surpasses 
another man ? Where is the skill that makes one 
so bright in one way, another so bright in a different 
way ? Hearken to the voice of one of old :— 

“ Where shall wisdom be found ? 

And where is the place of understanding ? 

Man kiioweth not the price thereof. 

Neither is it found in tlie land of the living. 

The depth saith. It is not in me: 

And the sea saith. It is not -with me. 

It cannot be gotten for gold. 

Neither shall silver be weighed for the price thereof. 

Whence, then, cometh wisdom ? 

And wiure w Uie place of understanding ?” 

All living things are mute; none has soimded the 
depth where wisdom dwells, nor traced the fount 
whence wisdom springs. Will the dead tell us ? 
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** D^tb and destruction say, 

W« have heard tlie fame thereof with our cara** 

Again, all is silent; have the swift-winged coursers 
of the sky, reached tlie hiding-place of wisdom ? 

“ It is hid from tlie eyes of all'living. 

And kept close from tho fowls of the air.” 

And now that noisy nature is hushed, and willing to 
listen, a voice comes forth ffom the depths, and cries, 

“ God hnderstandeth the way thereof, 

He knoweth the place thereof.” 

Yes. God alone is wise; and all we see of human 
wisdom tells of Him. By die mystery it has, even to 
its possessor, it is a token of God's existence; hy 
its capability of promoting the happiness of tlie in¬ 
dividual, and the race, a token of His goodness; by 
its limits, defects, and aberrations, a token that He 
wills man to feel himself dependent; and by the 
diversity with which it is conferred on one and an 
other, a token of his sovereignty, “ distributing to 
every man severally as He will.” 

Suppose you could see united in one individual all 
that has ever adorned the mind of the prodigy, or 
dignified the heart of tlie magnanimous. Suppose 
you could hear of one whose rare endowments cm 
braced the judgment of all the philosophers that ever 
taught, the imagination of all tlie poets tliat ever 
sang, the taste of all the musicians' tliat ever played, 
of all the artists that ever painted, with the mag¬ 
nanimity of all the benefactors that ever blessed 
mankind,—oh! who would not hasten to acquaint 
himself with that one man ? All breasts would pant 
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to Iiold some cofnmunion with that marvel of wisdom, 
aud goodness, and splendour. Where cah such a 
concentmtiou be foimd ? In one alone, but in Him 
transcendently — even in the Father of Spirits. 
All that dazzlc.s us, all that attracts us, in illustrious 
men, is but the faint efflux, the twinkling index of 
the glory that is thei'e—the gloiy of knowledge, and 
beauty, and love, and povver. 

If, when we look at the lustre with which He has 
invested many of his creatures here, wi feel charmed, 
and drawn toward their loveliness, oh, how should we 
haste to the day when “ I shall .see Him for myself, 
and my eye shall behold Him, and not anotlicr! ” 
When our Divine Father would give to us a manifesta¬ 
tion of a vegetable process, see how beautiful He 
mal;es that manifestation, in plant or flower. Wlien 
He would give us a manifestation of Ihe physical 
frame of our kindred men, see how He prcpai-es it to 
rejoice the eye, so welcome, aud so fair. Wdicn He 
would give us a manifestation of this terrestrial globe, 
sec how He overspreads it with exhaustlcss charms, 
and presents it to us canopied with glory. And if, in 
maldng manifest to us these material aud transient 
things. He discloses so much that moves to delight, 
what, O what will it be, when tliis same Fathgr comes, 
not to make manifest to us a fr/igile vegetable, a dying 
body, an earthy globe, but even to msfke manifest 
Himself,—the Lord, the Lord God—the Creator of 
the heavens and the earth! Let all you see of the wise 
or true, or good or beautiful, only quicken your desire 
to see Him, the spring and the perfection of the 
wise, the true, the beautiful, and the good. O bright 
shall that eye be. that sees Him as He is! 
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See, then, in Heroes, a proof of a Creator, and of a 
Disposei*. See in them, also, a strong inducement 
to acquaint yourself with the “ Father of lights,” and 
to seek fellowship with Him. But fix your eye for 
yet a further purpose, especially on tlie Hero-mag¬ 
nanimous. He is there, that you may imitate him. 
The prodigy is, perhaps, beyond tlie range of legiti¬ 
mate imitation. I can no more make myself Milton, 
than I can make myselfMonf Blanc; and the attem)>t 
to make myself Milton, would only make me a less 
man than I am. \Mien yoti see a prodigy, you see 
something to wonder at; but when you see a Hero- 
magnanimous, you see something to follow. Look, 
for instance, at that young man in Egj'pt, so long ago. 
He is turning his back on tlie palace of the Phai’aohs; 
resigning the kindred of the most splendid dynasty 
then existing, the joys of tlie brightest court in the 
world, the treasures of the wealthiest nation, the 
prospects of the noblest princedom that earth could 
offer him ; and he is going to make himself one of a 
contemptible tribe of slaves. You may never be in 
any such position; but in that heart you see some¬ 
thing you can imitate. He gives away fame and 
splendour, he chooses reproach and sorrow. You 
may learn from him, when your duty calls you, to 
forfeit alt things earthly, and clasp to your bosom tlie 
reproach of •Christ. Thus the Hero-magnanimous, 
no matter how far removed from you in sphere, always 
displays a nobleness that may be exemplified in 
whatever sphere you fill. 

I would fain have said something about heroism in 
connection with commerce. Men of war tell us that 
we must go to battle, because that in continual peace 
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the heroic virtfies would have no field for develop¬ 
ment, and the cold, selfish calculations of commerce 
would benumb mankind, till all society became 
shrivelled and corrupt. It is to be frankly admitted, 
that commerce is not the field in which heroism is 
stimulated by natural aids. The soldier is called by 
all his pledges to forgot himself, and seek alone the 
good of his country. The man of science has before 
his eye the splendid seijvices ho may render to man¬ 
kind. The pliysician may dignify his<profcssion with 
the recollection that all liis talents are laid out for the 
general welfare. So the man of lettem, the statesman, 
tile artist, may all in tlieir way propose to tliemselves 
to live for the public good. It may be tme tliat, in 
all his valour, the soldier is thinking of laurels; that 
in all his studies, the philosopher is chasing distinc¬ 
tion : that in all in his liealings, the physician is in 
search of fees; that tlie artist, the poet, the man of 
letters, the statesman, are all but making the public 
a pedestal for their own elevation. Yet in tliese 
spheres, a man feels that to keep up to tlie level of 
his calling, he must have a seeming at least of dis¬ 
interestedness, and 25nblic views. Nothing of the 
kind is necessary in commerce. A man may stand 
honourably before the world, and stoutly Sjjy, “ I am 
here just to do the best I can for myself.” Wliat 
others do, while professing someUiing nobler, he may 
do without any such profession. All his talent, and 
all his toil, tend directly to profit himself: his own 
advantage is the avowed object of his transactions, 
and the advantage of the public comes into view 
but in the distance. The only form his success can 
wear is that of remuneration, and general approba- 
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tion attends him in proportion as he “ does well 
to himself.” In tliis position, the natural tendency 
of the heart, to seek self-interest alone, is favoured by 
all the accessories of circumstance; and he tliat on 
such a field displays the true tokens of heroism, does 
so from the impulse of principle within him, and not 
from Uie pressure of stimulunt without. In speaking 
of the self-devotion displayed by the soldier in battle, 
we showed that it lost muc^i of its expressiveness, 
owing to the force of excitement impelling to such a 
course. So when, in commerce, we find a man hold¬ 
ing self in check, and sacrificing his own gain to 
pure motives and to noble ends, we must heighten 
our estimate of his heroism, in proj)ortion to the 
surrounding inducements to consult his own advan¬ 
tage. The man who, from a sense of duty, renounces 
metliods of gain which are hc:ld allowable, and com¬ 
monly practised by all his competitors, docs an act 
advancing far towai’ds the heroic. He who holds 
on for years in such self-denial, contending hard 
against ruin and bankrujjtcy, rather tlian place him¬ 
self at case, by sacrifice of principle, while tlie 
interests of a family press upon one hand, and the 
success of less scrupulous neighbours allures on the 
other; tl^at man, with his heavy heart, of which no one 
knows, with his thousandfold perplexities, for which 
no one cares, with his daily temptations to swerve, 
witli his plans, and forecast, and exhausting toil, all 
to maintain his integrity, while he provides for his 
own—ay, that honest man has a fund of bravery in 
him, very different from that which one needs to 
fight an hour, and then know the issue. Ye, that, in 
the fear of God, are fighting such a fight, bear up I 
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be cheerful! y6u are canning arras for the King of 
kings, on the great battle-field between right and 
wrong. A Cajitain's eye is on every turn of your 
struggle: gain j’our battle, or fall fighUng. In either 
ease, dukes and kings will wish that they had won 
•such a wreath as you. 

While cominerce offers continual inducement to 
self-seeking, it also offers unceasing and veiy widely 
varied op])ortuuities of, true nobleness. Each new 
invitation to unholy gain, is also a uill to Christian 
self-denial. A very humble tradesman may have one 
customer, on whose patronage his pros})erity seems 
chiefly to depend. That customer takes little note of 
the Lord's day. He expects to be served then, if he 
thinks anything lacking to the honour of his table, or 
the enjoyment of his guests. To refuse is to offend, 
to lose his patronage ; perhaps, to fail of the means 
to meet the next payment coming due : j)erhaps, to be 
dashed down to banki’uplcy. And then, to disoblige 
him, seems ungrateful, too. Ah! it is not witliout 
making up his mind to suffer, and to trust the result 
to God, that tlie tempted man turns away the tempt¬ 
ing gain from his door. So the young man, who 
must either forfeit his situation, or tell a lie ; must 
either lose employment or ti'cspass on the dey of rest; 
is called to be the Hero, and sacrifice himself for flic 
glory of his Savioiu". And the opportunities of dis¬ 
playing the magnanimous heart, which lie before the 
head of an establishment, are indeed manifold. He 
that voluntarily gives others for their services more 
than they would gladly accept; he tliat makes it 
his care that no man shall ever be called upon to 
make money for him, by any proceeding that would 
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Stain his conscience; he tliat will deprive himself 
daily of gainful hours of triulo, that those under him 
may have pleasant hours of repose ; he tliat will 
exert skill, energy, and diligeuce that bring in bright 
returns of gold, and then send back that gold again 
out of his own hand into various (diannels, where it 
may relieve, rejoice, instniet, and elevate others ; he 
that, held up by the grae(! of God, does all this 
steadily—docs lus rank low among the magnanimous ? 
is his example jlim amid the illustrious ? No ; there 
may bo heroism in all spheres; high and holy 
heroism in commerce; heroism in St. Paul’s church¬ 
yard, as well as at Watei-loo. 

I now bid you farewell, earnestly praying that God 
may give you grace nevt\r to magnify the creature, 
forgetting the On.'ator; never to exalt your fellow- 
mortal till you partly invest him with the honours of 
Godhead ; never to reduce the Christ,.tlic Immanuel, 
to tlie level of human glojy; and never, when you see 
in our Father's works tokens of His hand and will, to 
sux)pose that these are Deity, and that l.)eity is these 
—like a child, which standing under a ti-ee when the 
sun is shining, tliinks, because it can look no higher, 
that the sun is in the tree. God the One, the Infinite, 
the Holy; God to whom none is equal, and none is 
like; Go‘d “dwelling in the light which no man can 
approach unto—May He be your adoration ! May 
He be your God! .adoming you witli His own image, 
and so conferring the only nobleness which will out¬ 
live the shock, under which this world is soon to fall 
witli all its grandeur 
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The entrance of a young man •uj)oii his life in 
London niay be deemed a great crisis in his exist¬ 
ence. 

To he, or not to be, is emphatically the question 
then. To be, or not to be, a virtuous man. To be, 
or not to be, an honourable man. To be, or not to 
be, a religious man, a man of God, thoroughly fur¬ 
nished unto every good work. Never, Sir, was I 
more powerfully impressed witli tliis tmth that when 
listening, a fortnight ago, to the lecture of our most 
excellent friend, Mr. Villiers. Most suggestive was 
that lecture to my mind, in respect to the moment- 
ousness of the transition from the provinces to this 
metropolis. I know, indeed, that the provinces are 
dangerous enough. I did not live for sixteen years 
in a large provincial city without learning that our 
young men are safe there, only as they make God 
their confidence and strength. But I*have learned 
now, that London is more dangerous, far more dan¬ 
gerous still. The opportunities for profound secrecy 
which are supplied here, and the refinement in the 
forms of sensuality which is contrived here, and the 
imperceptible gradations in the downward course of 
iniquity which the deccitfulness of sin has instituted 
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here, and the panderers to all sorts 'of crime who 
abound heVe, combine to make our metropolis tlie 
Babylon of Great Britain. Not inconsiderately has 
a well-known modem writer designated London 
“ The Modem Babylon.” Hence, the arrival of a 
youthful friend from the provinces—even though lie 
has been religiously educated—occasions, at once, 
anxiety on his behalf. He comes from a locality 
where he has been well knowij, to one where, at first, 
he is known to hardly any hut his employer, and 
known, alas, in many cases, to his employer only as 
a poi'son who renders him so much service for so 
much monoj', with his lodging aud 'his board to 
boot. Everytliing is new to him. Modes of doing 
business are new. The subjects, if not the forms, 
of conversation are neiv. Companionships, and re¬ 
laxations, and literature, are new. The religious 
sanctuary, the congi’cgation, tlie psalra'ody, the minis¬ 
ter, are all new. 

The novelty in all these tilings affects him. By 
some of them he may he affected favourably. By 
many more he may be effected most imfavom’ably. 
No wonder that his family at home follow him with 
deep solicitude. No wonder that his mother and his 
sisters especially look anxiously for his letters. No 
wonder, if his letter arrives infrequently, that Ihey 
are troubled', if it arrives regularly, that tliey are 
overjoyed. 

If I do not mistake, this Young Men’s Christian 
Association greatly sympathises with the solicitude 
at home. I believe, indeed, that it was formed at 
first, and that it is maintained, in part at least, on 
purpose to shield and to encourage our young men. 
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OS they come lip from the provinces, to enter upon 
tlieir London life. A young man need no* be friend¬ 
less now. He is not wholly at the mercy of the 
vicious and the profane now. 

In the excellent officers of our association, and in 
tlie various members of our association, and in the 
resources which are so well provided at tlie rooms of 
our association, he may find, on his anival, agreeable 
and effective heli>. 

I should like it to tie known throughout the em¬ 
pire, tliat there is a friend in London, well exiioi'i- 
enced in respect to its dnngt'rs and advantages, w'ith 
whom young men .at any time may claim acquaint¬ 
ance, with the most perfect contldonco that they will 
be right welcome to his wannest syinj)athics, and 
will be generously provided with his valuable aid. 
That friend, I need hardly say (jiersonifying the 
association), may be found at No. 7, Gresham 
Street, City. Transition from the provinces to 
London is dangerous, but the danger may be escaped. 
It is imminent, hut not inevitable. A youth may 
come up to this Modem Babylon, and may remain, 
amidst all its temptaf.ious, unharmed ; just as Hanicl 
came to the Ancient Babylon, and remained amidst 
all its temptations unhamied. He so acted, as to 
escape the corruption which summnded'him, and, 
to the end of a long life, to live in the.fear of God. 
And during his long lifer in that eastern metropolis, 
he supplied a model for young men who live in this 
western meti-opolis. He did a great many things 
which I very much wish, gentlemen, that you would 
do. It would be really a fine thing were you all, 
who are here present, to imitate Daniel. Let me 
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hope that 1 shall pot wholly fail iil my desire to 
secure w^at, 1 v^ture to say. would be a great 
restilt ,^V 0 me a race of British youth like-minded 
.with our He^ew youth, aod I Yfotd^hail the august 
phenomenon, bo^ as the harbinger and certain 
pledge of our country’s augmenting welfare, and as 
the sign, clear, and refreshing, and incontrovertible, 
that the millennium was close at hand. No fear of 
the Man of sin then. Less fear, at all events, of the 
Man of sin, and of ever}- othfir evil, wlicn our young 
men, generally, should be distinguished, as was 
Daniel, for earnestness in religion without any sanc¬ 
timoniousness; for diligence in business, witliout 
any worldly-mindedness; for heroism in danger, 
without any fanaticism; and for confidence in God, 
without any presumptuous and sclf-conlf lacent pride. 

From a careful comparison of the several points ol' 
chronology presented in his history, we infer that 
Daniel was between sixteen and twenty years old 
when he first came to Babylon. It is true that he 
and his companions arc called children. But then; 
is no difficulty in that, as the Jews would often speak 
of children, when they were describing full-grown 
men. He came to Babylon just about the age at 
which many of yourselves came to Loudon. He 
came, you know, as a captive, and yet he was thrown 
into circumstances which put his character, as a 
model for yotuselves, ai)propriatcly as well as se¬ 
verely, to the test. 

Now, FiusT, Daniel was a model of earnestness 
IN Beligion. 

Attached to the service of Jehovah, the pro¬ 
bability was that, on reaching Babylon, he would 
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find himself ih difficulty. . It was likely that the 
master whom now he would Be forced to serve 
would require from him oBedience which he could 
not render. The diffieul?^ arose at c4ioe. His name 
was immediat^y changed from Daniel, which meant 
“ God is my judge,” to Belteshazzar, which meant 
“priest or treasurerof Bel." With this, however, he had 
no concern. The thing was done without asking his 
consent. Presently afterwards, in respect to other 
things of’ the same kind, his con^nt was asked. 
Certain food and wine were brought to him, of 
which, at the king’s direction, he was required to 
partake. TJiereupon we afe told that “ He pur¬ 
posed in his heart that he would not defile himself’ 
In other words he would not, being a religious man, 
partake of the' king’s food. 

There was this reason why he would not. The lajy 
of Moses prohibited the use of certain moats to the 
Jew which were comtnon aiuong other nations. 
Thus were they prohibited: “ Ye shall not eat to 
defile yourselves therewith.” No alternative there¬ 
fore was left to Daniel. There was tiro law, positive 
and peremptory, not to let the unclean thing pass 
his lips; so that it was not an act of superficial 
sanctimoniousness, but an act of most substantial 
sanctity, to refuse compliance with tlie royaf mandate. 

There was probahly another reason.* The food 
brought to him had, in all likelihood, been con¬ 
secrated witli idolatrous ceremonies. We know that 
the king’s wine was so consecrated : consequently 
a worshipper of Jehovah could not partake of it 
without deliberately committing sin. In itself the 
portion from the king’s table might have been inno- 
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cent enough: but as a portion over which heathen 
incantations had been performed, and upon which 
the approbation of false gods had been mvolved, and 
from which a part ha<l been taken and offered to 
Bel, the great idol which they adored, it was defiled. 
Had he eaten it he would have partaken of its defile¬ 
ment, and this he puqiosed that he would not do. 
Most courteously was his purpose disclosed to the 
king’s officer. “ He requested of the i)rince of the 
eunuchs that be might not defile himself.” There 
W'as no occasion, as indeed there never is occasion, 
for nideness and vijlgarity. Kay, they iwe always 
odious; never more soHhan when manj/ested about 
sacred things. Coarseness and firmness have 
nothing in common. 'I'hey are gencrically distinct. 

There are two or three features in Daniers religi¬ 
ousness worthy your <'sj>ocia1 note. Look at its con¬ 
stancy. He had never, till now, lived wliere idolatry 
prevailed. His companions and pursuits and asso¬ 
ciations had been so fully identified with Judaism, 
as to render it a comparatively easy task for him to 
serve the true God. A stranger looking on might 
have said that his sei-vice was a thing of course. The 
taunt might have been flung at him by some devotee 
of Babylonish heathenism : “ Ah! take that young 

believer in the theocracy of Israel to the land of 
Shinar. TjCt him once see the services which arc 
performed there, and the spectacles which are dis¬ 
played there, and the delights which are proffered 
there, in connexion w'itli tlie worship of the gods; 
and in that worship he will engage too. He 
worships Jehovah because such has been his habit. 
He is a disciple of Moses through fear of the 
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penalties whicli'are denounced against all wh® held 
Moses in disrespect. Could we once get him to 
Babylon, you would see The taunt, however, 
would have been wholly out of place. Here he 
was in Babylon, and here, not amidst its poverty, but 
amidst its splendour; not where the blandishments 
in question were few and feeble, but where, in the 
abodes of royalty, they wore putting forth all their 
power. And what saidi the scoffer now? Is the 
captive youtlr recreant to the theocyacy of Israel? 
Has he changed his religion with his change of 
country? Not he! The ono^God was as much 
supreme in .Chaldea as in Jewiy. The true God 
was as jnuch to be adored in Shuslum as in Jeni- 
salem. The living God was to he as fervently 
trusted and loved in the territoiy of Ncbuchad- 
uezziu' as in the territory of dehoiakim. What had 
geographical transitions to do with the religion of 
the heart? What had transference from one sort 
of society to another sort of society to do with a 
man’s allegiance to the King of kings ? The alle¬ 
giance that was due before the captivity was due 
after it. Just as that allegiance which was due to 
God from you when you were home, in the bosom 
of your family circle, is due to him now you are 
come to London. 

Look also at the activity of Daniel's rdigiomness .— 
A man may do nothing which his professed prin¬ 
ciples condemn, but he may leave undone much 
which they demand. lie may not be fickle, but he may 
be faithlessly inert. Daniel was not so. He brought 
his religious principles with him, not to lay them by, 
but to lay them out—to act upon them without com- 
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promise or reserve. No sooner, therefore, was the 
temptatien before him, than he took up his ground. 
There was no procrastination, no treacherous parley¬ 
ing with atheistic plausibilities. There was decision 
instantaneously, and decision once foi; all. 

Do I hear something about tlie rash and the pre¬ 
mature ? Does somebody inquire of me whether 
religion does not enjoin deliberate, and grave, and 
continuous thought, before it expects a man to act 
Of course it 4.oe.s; but then it enjoins that thought¬ 
fulness with a view to corresponding action. A 
man is not to keep on thinking without end, 
spending day after day in maudlin reverie, as if 
there were no coinni.andment to work while it is 
called to-day. Think by all means, and think deeply 
about what God would have you do; but think the 
matter ou^ and then have done with thinking, so far, 
not pondering, not calculating, not musing, as Uiough 
tliere were difficulties you dare not encounter, col¬ 
lisions you caniot meet, disruptions you dread to 
bring about. Once sure that a thing is right, do it 
at all hsizards, ^ Once convinced that a thing is wrong, 
leave it undone at any cost. 

Look, moreover, at the force of Daniel's religiousness. 
—“ He purposed in his heart that he would not 
defile himself.” How suggestive this of profound 
emotion, of, stem volition, of what the apostle calls 
“ spiritual mindodnoss! ” The more he meditated on 
the groat things of the Divine law, tlie more he 
realised the sovereignty of the Divine authority; the 
more he exercised himself in supplication to the 
Divine mercy, the more intense and impassioned 
was his conviction that he must not touch the prof- 
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fered boon from fhe monarch’s table, on peril of 
high treason against the Lord of Hosts. • Strong 
was the inducement to relax his purpose. Not only 
had the monarch specially ordained the boon, but 
he held his ofBcer answerable with his life for any 
neglect that might ensue. Thus spake the officer, 
when Daniel entreated him not to insist on his par¬ 
ticipation of the food; “ I fear my lord the king. 
You will make me endanger my head to the king.” 
Still Daniel entreated, reminding hiip of the provi¬ 
dence of God, in which they might safely trust. 
There was a power which would come into gracious 
operation, and there were influences whereby the 
simpler food which he preferred would eflectively 
minister to his comeliness and strength. At all 
events he would not touch the unclean thing. 

And, as he acted in this instance, so was he ac¬ 
customed to act. Obedience to God was the first 
thing; obedience to God was the great business of 
his life. Did his love of ease dictate one course 
whilst a sense of duty enjoined another? Did a 
bystander speak of singularity, of ^iawkward and 
unfashionable singularity, in bringing the pecu¬ 
liarities of Judea to the court of Babylon? Did 
some apostate fellow-captive dwell on the sin of 
opposition to constituted authorities, urging Daniel 
to render reverence to the laws of thodand? He 
yet held fast by the purpose of his heart to obey 
God rather than man. He would not be entangled 
in the toils of fashion. He would not give in to the 
profane insinuation that a man’s religious action 
must needs be subordinate to tlie dictum of human 
law. He would render to Nebuchadnezzar the things 
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which were Nebuchadnezzar's. He-would not ren¬ 
der to him the things which were God's. 

Now wo want you to be earnestly religious, ex¬ 
actly after tliis manner. The Divine claim on you 
is quite as righteous and imperative as was that 
claim on Daniel. It is most incumbent on yon to 
pui 7 )Ose in your heart that you will not defile your¬ 
selves with the manifold ])ollutions of this metropolis: 
and not only so, but tliat you will live godly in Christ 
Jesus. r 

And why not purpose this in your hcai’tnow? 1 
know one answer which you may give, and it is a 
talcing, conclusive sort of answer. “ I abhor your 
sanctimonious man!” you Ra\^ “For the world 
I would not be a sanctiinonioiis m.an! ” Now what 
do you mean by sanctimoniousness ? Don't he 
carried away by a plausible word. What is it you 
so much abhor? Let it be rightly understood, and 
we heartily adopt your own e.\pre.ssion. For the 
world, we wouldn't have you to he sanctimonious 
men. Let me show how I understand it. I think 
tliat the manSl^v/io will anfsitine the airs of piety, and 
adopt the tones of ])iety, and clotlu! himself in the 
garb of piety, and yet will at any moment do a 
shabby thing, or perform an act of dishonesty, or 
originate a calumny, or tell a lie, or sacrifice any¬ 
body’s interests to the promotion of his own—I think 
he is a sanctimonious man. Ask him to meet you 
in the thankful-enjoyment of God's mercies, and he 
will make some speech about self-denial. Ask him to 
gaze with you on some manifestation of God’s glory 
in creation, and he will utter some cant about the 
manifestations of God’s grace. Ask him to join you 
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in some efforts for vindicating God's honour, amidst 
the frauds, and the falsehoods, and the ft)olerics of 
the surrounding community, and he Tvill decline 
co-operation, lest, as he pretends, he should damage 
his spirituality of mind. But let him be asked U> 
perpetrate some deception unobserved; let him bo 
solicited to yield to some temptation in secret; let 
him have the opportunity of turning the friendless- 
ness, or the inadvertencies, or the mishaps of others 
to his ovm account, and he is the \$ry man. With 
the semblance and the odour of sanctity notwith¬ 
standing, the hypocrite will do it all. 

But, 1 put it to you, gentlemen, would Daniel have 
clone all this? N.ay; did he do aught like this? 
You have his history, and therein you read that hi! 
could take his share in the business of the common¬ 
wealth, and be godly still; that he could cat his 
pleasant bread, and be godly .still; that he could pro¬ 
secute the pursuits of literature, and be godly still; 
that he could rccijtrocate the amenities and tlie, 
(tourtesics of life, and be godly still. How beautifully 
suggestive this one statement: “Ji®Iow God had 
brought Daniel into favour and tender love with the 
prince of the eunuchs.” 

Say then all that you may fairly say about the 
hatcfulness and abominableness of sanctimonious¬ 
ness, but learn that, after you have «aid all, you 
should, nevertheles's, serve the Lord. This is his 
will, even your sanctification; an^ I pray you not 
to confound sanctification with sanctimoniousness. 
It is not his will that you should misanthropically 
keep aloof from the world; but it is his will that you 
keep yourselves unspotted from the world. It is hot 
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hi.-i will that you slumhl for a prctenc.a make long 
prayers; Uut it is his will that you continue instant 
in jji’ayer. It is not his will that you should abstain 
from those things wliich he has given you so richly 
to enjoy: but it is his will that whatever you cat or 
drink, or whatever you do, you do all to his glory. 
It is not his will, tliat you should be a churl, or a 
sycophant, or a cynic; but it is liis will tlial. you be a 
siiint. It is not his will that you should be an 
aiiclmritc, entombed within ahionastery; but it is his 
will that you be a pilgrim, looking for the mercy of 
our Lord Jesus Christ unto eternal life. 

Secondly. Daniel was a model ov diligence i.\ 

BUSINESS. 

The apprehensions of tlic king’s officer were un¬ 
founded. Though the portion from t^e king’s table 
was declined by the godly Hebrew, his comeliness 
and vigour steadily increased; *o that when ulti¬ 
mately he was subjected to the king’s own inspection, 
lie was greatly admired. 

He was employed fortlivVitli in the royal service, 
rising from si^rdinate situations to those of great, 
and yet greater importance, until he was second to 
the king alone. Siifgulai- were the providential 
interpositions which led to hjs ultimate elevation, 
nofronly tinder one and yet another sovereign, but 
under one aqd yet another race of sovereigns. He 
was the servant successively of Nebuchadnezzar, of 
Belshazzar, of I^rius, and of C,\tus. It is clear, 
therefore, that he was neither a recluse, nor a private 
citizen, nor merely a public servant for purposes of 
state pageantry: for thus it is written—“ It pleased 
Darius to set over the kingdom -a- hundred and 
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twenty princes, which should bo over the whole 
kingdom; and over tliese three presidents;* of whom 
Daniel was the first. Then Daniel was preferred 
above the presidents and princes.” The respon¬ 
sibilities which ■ were thus devolved upon him wore 
cxtraordinai-y. Herodotus will greatly help you, if 
you are anxious to ascertain what the responsibilities 
of tlie government of Babylon must have been. The 
Scriptures also will he\p you much. They speak 
of Babylon as “ the lady of kingdon»s,” “ A queen 
for ever,” “ The golden city,” “ The glory of king¬ 
doms,” “ The Lord’s battle-axer” “ The hammer of 
the whole earth.” Over this vast empire Daniel was 
placed. To his management and control were its 
affairs consigned, and so effective was his manage¬ 
ment, that by his determined adversaries it was 
acknowledged that though “ they had sought to find 
occasion against Dhniel concerning the kingdom, 
that they could find none, forasmuch as he was faith¬ 
ful, neither was there any error or fault to be found 
in him.” How much is involved in this acknow¬ 
ledgment 1 How many things muSlf' of necessity 
have been done in order to t^is well ordering of an 
empire so immense! Think now in what various 
ways Daniel- must have been diligent in business. ^ 
He must have been diligent in the acquisition of suita¬ 
ble knowledge .—He was early called to be d statesman. 
He was called to be a statesman in a foreign land. 
He continued to be a statesman sunder different 
monarchs and various dynasties. Hence, strenuous 
application was requisite for tile right understanding 
of the diversified duties to be performed. Even over 
the wise men of Babylon was he the chief governor. 

A A 
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There was consequcDtly no alternative but bard 
work in familiarising biinself with the scientific as 
well as with tlio )ioliiieal learning of the times. And 
be did worlj bard. 'I’ln'ic was no squandering of his 
time in skinuning a snpoilicial literature. There 
was no expenditure of bis intellectual power in un¬ 
profitable researches. 'J'herc was no ])re.suni))tuous 
reliance on suj)ernatural assistance;. Assoedating 
witli the far-famed scholars of Cbald(!a, be aimed to 
emulate and sv.ipass them all; not trusting to acci¬ 
dental suggestion ; not living on information picked 
up at second hand; not thinking, even at liis best 
estate, that he bad already attained. Ho searched 
for knowledge as for bid trciisure. 

Moreover, he mLint have been diliycitt in the adminis¬ 
tration of the royal lairs. —It was a part of his office, 
at one time, to sit in the gate of the king. That w’as 
tin; place to whitdi all jtersons came who had griev¬ 
ances to be redressed, or petitions to be atlcudcd to, 
from tlieniselves, or from their fellow-subjects. At 
the king’s gate was Daniel I’cgularly found—at the 
precise hour wtts he tliere—with promptitude did he 
take each case in succession — jiatieutly did he 
liearken to complaints and to replies—deliberately 
did he jionder the probabilities of proof—thought¬ 
fully did he conclude as to the sentence of the law— 
inflexibly ditl he c.xecutc the judgments which the 
law decreed. Largely as all this must have drawn 
upon his time, he did it fdl, his enemies themselves 
being judges. 

He must have been diligent in his attention to the im¬ 
perial revenue .—The one hundred and twenty princes 
were appointed to receive the tribute which their 
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provinces snpi)lie(l. Of that tribute they were to 
give exact accounts to the three presidents. By the 
tiiree presidents these accounts were finally to be 
rendered to Biiuiel, who was, at the peril of his life, 
to sec that tlio Itiiig .sustained no damage. This 
avoidance of damage must have been somewhat 
serious work. What correspondence was requisite ! 
what inquiries, what returns, what calculations, what 
checks, what forecastivg, and what wide-reaching 
control, hefore he could aiijiear boforfl the king, and 
certify that the greater and smaller tribute had been 
all supplied ! Gentlemen, some of you know what it 
is to labour at the ledger, and to bo harassed often¬ 
times by the jierplexities of an ordiuaiy, hut honour¬ 
able tnidt!. ITow nearly do you get agitated, be¬ 
wildered, overdone ! Such voluminous corrosjiond- 
<!ncc ! Such uncertain markets ! Such distracting 
c.onqietition ! Such selfish or self-willed subor¬ 
dinates ! Such incessant claims on your energy! 
Such unmerciful occujiation of your precious time! 
Take all this. Let the dcscrijitiou of a diligent imui 
of business be your own, and not mine ! And will 
you describe a condition of solicitude and activity 
which at all suritasscs, even if it equal, that of 
Daniel ? Was not the management of tlie .finances 
of the empire of Babylon enough to tax any man’s 
industry^ to the last degree? You asscnl. Beniem- 
ber, then, that Daniel managed them all, and ma¬ 
naged them without fault. 

He must, furthermore, hare been diligent in his appre¬ 
hension of national contingencies. —At any moment the 
people might have become turbulent and rebellious. 
The adjoining countries might have leagued together 
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for an invasion. The one hundred and twenty 
princes ndght have renounced their allegiance, or 
clandestinely their loyalty might have been under¬ 
mined. Yiho can imagine the jeopardy against 
which the chief president had ever to be upon his 
guard? This solicitude must have been far greater 
than that of the king himself. It was not the king’s 
business, it was Daniel's; it was not the people’s 
concern, it was Daniel’s—to ,see that this prodigious 
Babylonish empire was tranquil, and loyal, and 
secure. And so diligently did he see to it, that, as the 
chief president, he was faithful, and without fault. 

The case, then, is clear. We have before us the 
very paragon of an industrious man. There was no 
idling, no loitering, no sauntering, no putting off 
until to-morrow what could bo done to-day. It was 
diligence in business done well. “Yes,” some un¬ 
thinking, censorious religionist may say, “ yes, he 
was diligent enough in business, but where was the 
man’s religion ? He was as industrious as any tyrant 
could have demanded, but where was the care of the 
soul all the while ? where his communion with God, 
where his preparation for tlie life to come ? Alas, ho 
was too much like our own Wolsey, as he thus sacri¬ 
ficed the service of his God to the service of his 
king! ” Thus the ignorance of one foolish man may 
talk—and then anotlier foolish man may scornfully 
talk in reply : “ Wliere was Daniel’s religion ? 
Where his preparation for tlie life to come ? Enthu¬ 
siastic nonsense! His faitlifuhiess to his great en¬ 
gagements was religion enough for any man. He 
had no time, as verily he had no occasion, and no 
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taste either, for the praying^ and the moralising, and 
the psalm-singing, so famous among the saints. He 
was all safe enough for heaven, because he had been 
faithful and without fault on earth.” Do any of you 
say this ? Speak I to some who think that he was a 
worldly-minded man, and are, therefore, for finding 
fault? and to others who tliink that he was a worldly- 
minded man, and are, therefore, glad ? Sirs, you are 
both wrong together. ,He was not worldly-minded 
at all. 

Wtu he now dUigent in business for the purpose of 
self-indulgence? No. There was no emploj-ment 
of his power for his personal gratification. He did 
not use it for the fulfilment of the will of the flesh. 
He did not give himself to his various occupations 
that he might the more effectively pander to guilty 
passions, or the more extravagantly luxuriate in the 
debaucheries of vice. Ills enemies would have 
found this out had it been discoverable, and would 
have exposed it with malignant joy. They foimd it 
not, and they give their testimony that, so far, he 
was not a worldly minded man. 

Was he then diligent in business with a view to self¬ 
aggrandisement ? No. He had not been greedy of 
gain. He had not been laying by in gtore, for 
his own uses, possessions which were the patri¬ 
mony of the orphan, wealth which rightfully be¬ 
longed to the friendless, riches which w’cre lawfully 
the property of the king. His enemies had in¬ 
quired and searched diligently, but thc)- were forced 
to acquit him of all covetousness. They tried, but 
they could find no such fault as the love of money. 
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So that thus far he was not a worldly-minded 
man. 

Then, was he diligent in business in the spirit of 
self-dependence? No. In all his ways he acknow¬ 
ledged God. He began, and he continued, and 
he ended his manifold engagements with prayer for 
heavenly wisdom, and in dependence on Almighty 
power: As we have already seen, he w'as an 
earnestly religious man; not leaning to his own 
understanding,•■not thinking tliat he was suffi¬ 
cient of himself to do anything as of himself— 
habitually acting on the conviction that his sufficiency 
was of God. Well, then, since he was diligent in busi¬ 
ness, neither for the puipose of self-indulgence, nor 
with a view to self-aggrandisement, nor in the spirit 
of self-dependence, he clearly was not a worldly- 
minded man. He was thoroughly a man of business, 
but he was quite as thoroughly a man of God. 

Gentlemen, be you nien of business by all 
means ! I hope we have no idlers here, no 
loiterers, no sauntcrers. I hope wo have not a 
sluggard in this groat assembly. If we have, I should 
like to have him up here, and have read to him, 
with due significance, before you all, the lesson 
which is, di'awn in the book of Proverbs from the 
industry of the ant. I do think that all sluggards, 
and all saurtterers, and all loiterers, and all idlers, 
and all dawdlers, should be ashamed of themselves. 
Laziness is disreputable. Procrastination is a re¬ 
proach. Dilatoriness is disgraceful. Inattentive¬ 
ness to lawful occupation is a great crime. Form 
solemn purposes against them all! Be punctual to 
the moment! Be prompt as with the quickness ot 
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an instinct! Be patient to the last extremity to 
which your attention may bo required! 

Of all men of business you, who are religious, 
ought to be among the best. Not indeed the best 
at driving a hard bargain, not the best at construct¬ 
ing a specious falseliood, not the best at any portion 
of what is called “ sharp practice.” You should, 
however, be among the best in prudent calculation, 
in large commercial or professional information, in 
steady and vigorous adaptation of,your affairs to 
passing circumstances, in tact for discovering all 
honourable opportunities, and in abilil.y for taking 
advantage of all honourable opportunities for pro¬ 
fitable professional occupation, or for buying, and 
selling, and getting gain. It ought not to be that 
our religious young men should be lacking either 
in spirit, or in enterprise, or in energy, or in per¬ 
severance, or in sagacity. "With such motives as 
Christianity supplies, witli such principles as Chiast- 
ianity induces, with such light as Christianity pro¬ 
vides, with such safeguards as Christianity institutes, 
with such force as Christianity imparts, with such 
examples as Christianity presents, with such rewards 
as Christianity promises, the man who is possessed 
of Christianity should be, in his own calling, a first- 
rato man. You should be first-rate men. !rhe point 
of honour with you, whether you are in the office, or in 
the lecture-room, or in chambers, or in the surgery, 
or in the warehouse, or in the shop, or in the manufac¬ 
tory—the point of honour with you should be distinc¬ 
tion in your particular calling—that sort of distinction 
which will arrest attention, and command respect. 
Whenever you get a holiday, enjoy yourselves 
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thoroughly. When you sit down to read, apply your¬ 
selves thovoughly. So when you are in business, 
employ yourselves thoroughly. Be in it body, soul, 
and spirit; impelled and cheered on to assiduity, 
and forethought, and steady application, by the 
assurance of the eternal oracles, that “ He who in 
these things scrveth Chiist is acceptable to God 
and approved of men." That is tlie sort of human 
approbation you may rightfully desire, approbation 
which stands connected with the service of Christ 
and acceptance widi God. Like Daniel you are to 
be pre-eminently diligent in business, in so far as 
you are pre-eminently earnest in religion. You are 
to be thoroughly the man of business, because you 
are thoroughly a man of God. In the duties of 
every hom you arc to be actuated by the really 
sublime consideration that, by performing those com¬ 
mon, current duties well, your light will so shine 
before men tliat they, beholding your good works, 
will glorify your Father who is in heaven. Emphat¬ 
ically does the apostle Paul put it, when he says, 
“ not slothful in business, fervent in spirit, serving 
the Lord.” “ It is good to be zealously affected al¬ 
ways in a good thing.” 

Thirdly, Daniel was a model of iHeboism amidst 
appaixikg pehsecotion. 

The persecution was on this wise. His adver¬ 
saries being foiled in tlieir first scheme for involving 
him in disgrace, presently bethought themselves of 
another scheme. But in suggesting it to one an¬ 
other, they bore testimony to bis godliness in a 
eulogy of which, with devout thankfulness, he might 
have been greatly proud. Hear that eulogy widi 
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attention. “ Then said these men, "We shall not find 
any occasion against this Daniel, except’we find it 
against him concerning the law of his God.” The 
thought was opportune. His reverence for Jehovah 
was BO remai’kable, that they had only to make that 
reverence incompatible with his loyalty to the king, 
and their end w’as gained. Let them put him in a 
position where he must inevitably disobey cither his 
earthly or his heavenly Master, and tliey knew that 
he would disobey his earthly master of course, and 
then for that disobedience he could be punished, as 
they desired. Their plan was well drawn. Address¬ 
ing themselves to the king, they represented tliat a 
proclamation was desirable, prohibiting any kind of 
supplication to any god or man, except to himself, 
for the space of thirty days. Their flattery suc¬ 
ceeded. The royal consent was obtained at once. 
The decree, containing the ])rohibitioii which their 
malignant craftiness had taken care to have in readi¬ 
ness, vvas fortliwitli sealed. 

Hereby an insurmountable barrier was erected 
between Daniel and the throne of grace, unless, in¬ 
deed, he would jeopaidisc his life. Provided that he 
obeyed the decree, he could hold no intercourse with 
tlie Father of his spirit, he could render no custom¬ 
ary thanksgiving to tlic God of his salration, he 
could seek no grace to help him in time of need. 
At the peril of the den of lions would he draw near 
to God. 

And a terrific peril was that—^lions, ravening for 
their prey; lions kept on purpose to put malefactors 
to a cruel death. It was a momentous crisis. Would 
not the king relent? He could not relent to any 
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purpose, for the law of the Medes and Persians nevef 
changed. ‘A decree once signed was deemed abso¬ 
lutely irrevocable. The king certainly ivould abide 
by the decree. Then shall Daniel succumb ? Shall 
he resort to some evasion ? Shall ho dexterously 
endeavour to serve two masters ? Shall he somehow 
obey the letter of the law, and disobey the spirit of 
it? Shall he do just enough to save himself from 
the den of lions, and yet do quite enough to appear 
like a faithful subject of the Lord of Hosts ? His 
influence in the court of Babylon seems too valuable 
to be sacrificed. His life is really too precious to be 
thrown away. May he not as well endeavour, by 
some prudent and ivell-timed arrangement, to recon¬ 
cile tlie difficulties of his position, and thus escape 
the danger which is at hand ? Hear the narrative: 
“ Now when Dimiel knew that the writing was 
signed, he went into his house; and his windows 
being open in his chamber towards Jerusalem, he 
kneeled upon his knees three times a day, and 
prayed and gave thanks before his God, as he did 
aforetime.” It was the goodly practice of the pious 
Jews to pray and give thanks to God in the morning, 
in tlie evening, and at noonday. They would retire 
into some privacy to do this, even when they were 
required to be much in public life. This w'as 
Daniel’s prafftice. Since he hod been at Babylon, it 
had been his practice also to pray witli his face to¬ 
wards Jerusalem—an incident of much importance, 
as you will see. When Solomon consecrated the 
temple at Jerusalem, ho thus invoked the blessing 
of the Lord : “ Let thine eyes be open towards this 
house night and day, even tow’ards the place of which 
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thou hast said, My name shall he there. If the 
people he carried away captive, and make? supplica¬ 
tion unto thee in tlie land of them that earned them 
away captive, and pray unto thee toward their land, 
then hear thou their prayer.” This magnificent 
building at Jerusalem was regarded, then, as Jeho¬ 
vah’s especial dwelling-place on eartli. Nowhere 
else could worship he offered, at that time, so accept¬ 
ably as within its hallowed walls. Eemoval from 
the temple, therefore, was a great calamity to the 
devout Jew, a calamity which was somewhat, though 
very slightly, mitigated, by turning himself bodily 
towards the temple, wherever he might chance to 
be. This accounts for Daniel's habit of having his 
window open towards Jerusalem. Through that 
opened window he seemed to see the Bjinhols of the 
Divine presence for which the temple had been dis¬ 
tinguished, and the sacrifices for sin for which that 
temple had been renou-ned, and the pledges of Je¬ 
hovah’s mercy widi which tliat temple had been so 
richly blessed. And the thought of these great 
things at Jerusalem imparted an eaniestncss to his 
prayer, and an unction to his praise, analogous to 
the earnestness and unction of which we are pos¬ 
sessed now, when we think of the Lamb of God. 
The open window tow'ard Jerusalem was not an 
accident, neither was it a trifling circumstantial to 
be adhered to, or to be given up according to 
caprice. 

Well, will Daniel do what he has been wont to 
do ? Will he deliberately incur the danger of certain 
and ignominious death ? The time is come for his 
decision. And it is the time for the manifestation of 
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his heroism. Not in the remotest degree -will he 
diverge from his usual course. Not in tibe minutest 
particular -will he alter his ordinary procedure. Not, 
evefa for once, will he put off the hour of prayer. 
See him at this portentous crisis! He has entered 
his chamber—he is opening his western window, 
but with strange emotion now, for he sees the sha¬ 
dows of his foes as they are crouching, and creeping, 
and hearkening along the w^—^lie has taken down 
his well-worn volume of the books of Moses, that he 
may read out of the law of the Lord—he places by 
its side the Psalms of David, that he may sing 
praises unto the Most Higli—^lie is enwrapt for a 
moment in silent thoughtfulness, as preliminary to 
his vocal prayer. There are the advancing footsteps 
and the muffled whisperings, but he proceeds. With 
audible voice he reads out the Holy Scripture. With 
the voice of supplication he pours out the solemn 
prayer. With sonorous voice he chants tlie sacred 
song; until, looking fully at tlie conspirators, as they 
are now rushing into his chamber, he makes that 
chamber ring again as he sings, “ The Lord is my 
light and my salvation, whom shall I fear ? The Lord 
is the strength of my life, of whom shall I be 
afraid?” They rudely present to him the king’s de 
cree, and call attention to its prohibition. He reads 
and returns k without faltering a hair’s-breadth from 
his purpose, dismissing them with the assurance, " I 
cannot do that wickedness, and sin against God.” 

Of course, his doom was fixed. They sought an 
interview with tlieir master, called attention to the 
decree, and obtained from him the admission that 
any man detected in the act of praying to Jehovah 
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must be cast into the den of lions. On receiving his 
admission, they demanded that Daniel should be 
thrown to the lions forthwith. He had been praying 
to Jehovah. They had taken him in the very act 
The king remonstrated, but in vain. He laboured 
to deliver Daniel, but in vain. At the going down 
of the sun, Daniel was seized with ruffian hand; and 
because he would obey God rather than man, because 
his conscience had summoned him to the sublime 
extremity of sacrificing life rather, than religious 
principle, because he would not acknowledge the 
jurisdiction of human authority in the province of 
things which were Divine, he was thrown alive into 
the slaughterhouse of fierce and ferocious death. No 
resistance was offered by this illustrious martyr. No 
recantation was uttered by this worshipper of the 
great God. No cry of dismay escaped from this 
victim of demoniac jealousy. He took joyfully the 
cruelty of his persecutors. He was faithful even 
unto death. 

Say, gentlemen, was not this heroism? Have we 
not before us a model of genuine bravery, of real 
courage, of downright fortitude? It was not the 
daring of a passing hour, when, urged on by some 
resistless influence from without, a man will reck¬ 
lessly defy even death itself. It was not llie daring 
of a vehement impulse, which will sometimes lead 
a man, without his knowing why, to provoke the 
imiverse to do its worst. It was not the daring of 
the stoic, moralising in his fool-hardihood about the 
absolute indifference either of life or deatli. No; 
it was the daring which is induced by calm reflection 
upon the whole of a man’s responsibilities, on the one 
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hand, and upon the whole of his resources on tlic 
other. It^wos a thing which Daniel was prepared 
quietly and reasonably to account for. To any man 
who would have asked him why he thus exposed 
himself to d’sgr.aee and death, he would have so 
replied as to obtain the acknowledgment that, despite 
the terrific catastrophe, his course was right. 

I hear the expression of a doubt yonder. It half 
comes out that you think Daniel was in measure 
fanatical. And/iow I mention it, you let it fully out, 
challenging me to show thatliis course reallywas right. 
I have no objection at all to take up such a challenge; 
and I meet it thus. Was it right, or was it wrong, 
for Daniel to offer his supplication, and to render his 
thanksgiving unto the great God ? I’rom whom had 
he derived his being ? By whom had he evcrmoi-e 
been preserved? Through whom had he been 
blessed with favour in (lie eyes even of the king 
himself? To whom was he indebted for the revela¬ 
tion of the dream of Nebnebadnezzar, as well as for 
the explanation of the hand-wi-iting on the wall? 
Against whom, according to his own confession, had 
he oftentimes transgressed? Before whom was he 
shortly to stand to receive a sentence, either to 
everlasting blessedness, or to eternal woe? You ai’e 
ready with the only answer to these interrogations. 
As God is y»ur Creator, Preserver, Benefactor, and 
Judge, so was he Daniel’s. Then ought not the 
creature to worship the Creator? Ought not the 
dependent to honour the Preserver ? Ought not the 
beneficiary to praise the Benefactor ? Ought not the 
sinner to seek reconciliation with his Sovereign, and 
acceptance with his Judge ? You admit it all. It is 
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a man’s bounden duty to do all this. Then Daniel 
only did what he was bound to do. So fai> therefore, 
he was not fanatical; for there surely is no fanat¬ 
icism in doing right. 

“No. But he was commanded to suspend the 
performance of tlie duty just for thirty days.” 
Granted; but by whom ? Jehovah required the duty. 
Wlio forbade it ? Darius. But was Diu’ius, for thirty 
days, to be held superior to Jehovah ? If for thirty 
days, why not for thiriy generations,? Why not, in¬ 
deed. for ever? Was the King of Babylon, even for 
a moment, to be held superior to the King of kings ? 
No. You do not mean that; but you question 
whether tlie sin of disobeying the King of kings, in 
the present case, would not liave been the sin of 
Daniel’s enemies, rather tlian liis own. You inti 
mate tliat he might have reasoned somewhat thus:— 
“ I am not now a free agent. 1 am told I must not 
go into my chamber as aforetime. It is made to be 
treason against the government to pray’ to the Most 
High. I am, therefore, innocent in not i)raying to 
him. Tlie sin is not mine, since I would pray if 1 
might. I am restrained. My persecutors are an¬ 
swerable, not myself.” lie might have reasoned 
thus. “ Yes,” you add ; “ and would not his roa.son- 
ing have been sound ? ” Only on one “condition, 
namely, tliat the restraint imposed upon him -was a 
physical and absolutely invincible restraint. If 
Darius had ordered his Bible to be burnt, then it 
would have been tlie sin of Darius, and not the sin 
of Daniel, that that Bible was no longer read. If 
Darius had made his feet fast in the stocks, then 
it would have been tlie sin of Darius, and not the 
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tl»e sin of Duni'j;/, that his lips did not show forth 
God’s praise. But none of these things had been 
done. He might use his liible, if he would—^he 
might go three times a day into his chamber, if l)e 
would—^he might sing songs of holy praise, if he 
would. All thaj Darius had* done, was to prohibit 
these things, on the penalty of death. He was ag 
free as ever to do them, or to leave them undone. 
And, because he was free, he was responsible.., 
Guilty, indeed, was the Babylonish monarch of 
throwing formidable obstacles in the way of Daniel’s 
worship; but he was not directly guilty of putting 
tliat worship to an end. The crime was unquestion¬ 
ably imputable to him of making allegiance to 
Daniel's earthly lord incompatible with his allegiance 
to the Lord of Hosts; but the crime was not imput¬ 
able to him of forcing Daniel to be at once disloyal to 
,the Lord of Hosts. If he would brave the penalty 
annexed to the decree, if he would submit to the 
punishment of the lions, he might be as loyal to the 
Lord of Hosts as he liked. This left the responsi • 
bility at hib own door; and, as a consistent man, he 
had no alternative but to incur the threatened doom. 
But, if be had no alternative, he was not fanatical; 
if consistency in his religious course committed him 
to that doom, his heroism in incurring it is not to be 
condemned, but to bo approved. Observe !—He 
simply did what he had been wont to do. There 
was no vainglorious ostentation assimied for die 
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occasion. There was no pai’atling of his devotions 
to caldi attention. A liintitic might ]»ave displayed 
hiinsoir on pinijose to make himself notorious; on 
parjHiso, indeed, to make himself obnoxious to the 
king's decree. Daniel did no such tiling. lie was not 
irritated into doing more than was necessaiy to main¬ 
tain his consistency; he was not intimidated from 
doing less. He was heroic, but he was not fimatical. 

Ii«w say you, gentlemen? will you take tliis 
line characteristic of‘Daniel's conduct: and, as 
you have the opportunity, will you make it quite 
your own? “As we have opportunity for such hero¬ 
ism,’' you say. — “ Where anything like it in sucli 
times as ours?” Why, for really religious men, 
there are a good many such opportunities. There 
are no lions’ dens now, neither arc there any burning 
fiery fumaces. There is great difference, no doubt, 
in the forms in which men arc persecuted, now-a- 
days, for righteousness’ sake. No thanks, however, 
to the persecutors for that. Their sjiirit is just 
tlie same. They cannot imprison you for being 
a saint, but they can ridicule you ; and there is 
great malignity in their ridicule. They cannot 
take away your life for your loyalty to JehoVali, 
but they can take away your bread; and they care 
nothing though you should come to wiml. They 
cannot invoke against you' for your destruction the 
employment of the civil power, but they cim invoke 
against you for your damage tlie opinions of society. 
They cannot deal witli you as traitors to tlie govern¬ 
ment, or as enemies to tlie throne. Thank God, tlie 
day for such dealing with religious men is past! 
Never may it return again! You may bo religious. 
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in the best sense, without any fear of the scaffold or 
the stake; hut, if you will be religious, in tlie best 
sense, you must e.vj)ect to bo called hard names, to 
bo refuse<l advantageous patronage, to bo assailed 
with ealuninious misrepresentation, to bo treated 
with coiituinelious seorii, to have emunies where 
otherwise yon woiilil e.'ilaiiily iiave frieiid>. 'I'liere 
are men of '.treat inlhieiu-e and of large resoiiria- 
who wotild n'lidirt" you their In Ip at once, if you 
woiibl wnrk <vi Siiiehn-. if uai would a'lri>il!\ 
tell a li' , if v.oi v.'iiiiil lb* all tliey ii 'iuiii' willeai: 
relU'Ul'traUia . if yml would rollsellt not to lie n'.'lll 
eou-^ over much, if Mill Would iinl m I u]' fu' saiiils. 
And theif are iinderliiegs to tho'e men of inliuenee ; 
foremen, faetors, stewards, agents, ])rivalo seen- 
tavics, and the like, who wouhl serve you most 
effectively, if you would hoeouie their boon coiu- 
panious, if you would run with them to tlio same 
excess of riot, if you would hold yourselves in readi¬ 
ness, wititout asking any questions, to come into 
their various schemes. But if you will not, as 1 
think you canuot, then you must give place to those 
who will. Hence the necessity for godly heroism. 
Then be heroic! Never obtain a situation, never 
keep a situation upon the condition, citlier e.xpressed 
or implied, that yoti must deviate as occasion 
requires from the injunctions of the law of God. 
Never seek for assistance, never receive it, if spon¬ 
taneously offered, upon the understanding that, in 
return for it, you will do what you believe to be 
wrong, or leave undone what you deem to be right 
Never offend your conscience; never shrink from 
duty; never tamper with convictions; never forget 
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tlic great lesson taught yon by that 'winilow open 
towards Jerusalem, not to fear those who «an kill tlie 
body, hut after tliat have no rnoi’e that they can do— 
hut rather to fear Him who, after He hath killed, hath 
power to cast into hell. You may bo brave without 
any re(dilessness: you may he courageous without 
any fool-hardihood : you may he resolute without any 
rasliiK ss ; vou may Ik; hi'roie without any fanaticism. 
1 ask not for the noi>y, boisterous, heady. trum})ery 
earieature. whieh voutig nieii Ir.ive^sometimes mis¬ 
taken lor <'onseieiitioil.-ine^-, ;uid indepeiideiua*. 
M hat [ want at y.nir hands, Li iitlemen. is a .-■olemn 
determin.iiion t > ahiile liy well-loi’nied convietioiis. 
lliront;li evil as well .is llirougli good rejiort. If yoii 
must sutler jxT.seetition fur eonfos.sing Christ before 
men. he it so. Confess him in liice of the jter- 
seeiilion, borne uj) against all temjttatioiis to 
cowardice by the jiromiso of Jmmanucl, that then 
he will confess you before his Father and the holy 
tmgels. “ Him that honouroth me I will honour. 
He that despiseth me shall be lightly esteemed.” 
Thus saith the Lord of hosts. 

FoUKTULY, HaNIEL was a model of U.NFALTEltlXO 
RELIANCE Ul'ON THE fliOVlDE.NCF. Of (ioD. 

You will find this expression in the sayings of 
Daniel: “ The Lord my God.” “ I prayed mito the Lord 
my God.” This use of the persomil psoiionn is sig¬ 
nificant. It is a term of appropriation. Whatever 
Jehovah was, that he was for Daniel, or on his behalf. 

He was Daniel's God, inasmtieh as Daniel teas a Jew. 
—^Fearfully did idolatiy prevail in Babylon. The 
people worshipped the gods of silver and of gold, 
of iron, and of wood, and of stone. They had one 
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deity called Nebo, another called Sbeshach, another 
called Mciodach, and anotlicr called Bel. Besides 
these they worshipped Jujiiter, and Venus, Rhea 
and Juno, and Mars. Idolatiy indeed was rampant. 
"Wliercver our illustrious Jewish exile looked, he saw 
either its majestic altars, or its sideiulid priesthood, 
or its luxurious incense, or its costly sacrifices, or 
its assembled devotees, prepared, amidst tlie orgies 
of licentiousness, to gloriiy their gods by the grali- 
lication of the ,ilcsh. There was idolatry cveiy- 
where. From the monarch to the beggar worship 
was continually offered to lords many and to gods 
many, the work of their own hands. Daniel, on the 
contrary, worshipped the oire ftod, the living and 
th(> time God, and worshipped him with the more 
earnestness because of the idolatry amidst which 
he lived. Their gods had eyes, hu’t they did not 
sec. llis God saw all things in heaven and on 
earth. Their gods had nioutlis, hut they could not 
speak llis God spake and everything was done, 
commanded and cveiytliing stood fast. Their gods 
had ear's, but they could not hear. llis God bear'd 
the feeblest supiilication, ahd caught, ere it had well 
escaped from tire disconsolate, the weakest sigh. 
Their gods wei'e the work of men’s hands. His 
God was the self-existent and evei'lasting Jehovah. 
No wonder, therefore, that as a well-instructed Jew, 
surrounded by the manifold obscenities and absurd¬ 
ities of heathenism, he should say so emphatically, 
“My God—thou God of infinite majesty, of uni 
vcrsal presence, of unimjfreachahle righteousness, of 
unlimited sovereignty, of everlasting level Who 
is a God like unto my God, glorious in holiness. 
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fearful in praises, doing wonders ?” Ho contrasted 
tlie rabble of the Pautbeon with the Divine unity, 
the Divine ubi(piity, the Divine wisdom, the Diviiu! 
puritj% and the Divine power, and rejoiced, as he 
traced out the contrast, that the Lord was on liis side. 

But Jehovah teas Dauiel's God espcvially, iiias- 
tiiHch as Daniel teas a godly Jew. lie was a Jew in¬ 
wardly. He belonged to the true circumcision. He 
was ait Israelite indeed. He was of faithful Abraham, 
tlirough his exercise of like pretflous faith with 
Abraham in the comniandmeiits, the threatenings, 
and the itromiscs of the Most High. Hence it was 
that he spake so confidently of his relationship l.o 
Jehovah, and not only spake so conliilentl^' tliereof, 
but acted so confidently in regard to it, when the 
emergency required. 'J'akc an instance. A decree 
had gone forth from the king to slay his wise iiK.ai, 
Daniel among the rest, lie besought the king for 
a temporarj’ suspension of the punishment decreed, 
intimating that peradventurc he should be able to 
tranquillise the royal mind. Now what did he do in 
this extremity'.’ What cquld ho do? He went at' 
once, and desii-ed mercies of the God of heaven con¬ 
cerning die king’s secret. The difficulty was re¬ 
ferred to Jehovah. The burden was cast.ttpou (ho 
Almighty. The threat of the King of IJabylou was 
placed, -with all assurance. In the hands of the King 
of kings. He desired mercies of the God of 
heaven, and at once the mercies were bestowed. In 
a night vision the secret was revealed. 

That was Daniel’s way of trusting in God. He 
believed with the heart, that to the entire fulness of 
the Godhead he was authorised ahvavs to look a.s to 
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his refuge and his strength. I want you, men and 
brethren, to get acquainted and familiar with this 
mode of appropriating the exercise of tlie Divine 
attributes to yourselves. 

Revei-t to the absolute Imowledge of the Godhead, and 
think how Ihmkl appropriated that. —Upon the un¬ 
numbered and iunumei’able multitude of beings, 
animate and inanimate, material and immaterial, 
visible and invisible, human,and superhuman, an¬ 
gelical and dcnfouiacal, tlie eye of God is always 
fixed. There is no movement of matter or of mind 
unnoticed; no oiieration, simple or coini)lex, un- 
niai-ked; nothing done, nothing endured, nothing 
designed, nothing attempted, which the Lord docs 
not fully and exactly know. To him tlie prolbundcst 
obscurities are transparent, lly him the remotest 
consequences are apprehended. Before him the 
most tangled perplexities evolve distinctly and all 
harmoniously. With him the most astounding mys¬ 
teries ai’c the merest elements, the simplest rudi¬ 
ments, tlie very alphabet of trutli. And this God of 
knowledge and of wisdom was Daniel's God. To 
this fountain of light he could come, and there with 
a ti'uo heart, and in the full assurance of faith, he 
could rightly say, “ The Lord my God.” 

llcvert to the uncontrollable sovereignty of the God¬ 
head, and think how Daniel appropriated that. —It was 
his own language, “ Blessed be tlie name of God 
for "ever and ever, for wisdom and might are his. 
He changeth the times and seasons. Ho removetlr 
kings and setteth up* kings.” Most suggestive is 
tliis declai’ation of intense emotion and of elevated, 
ti-anscendent thought. Throughout the universe 
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Jchoviih exercises power which nothing can either 
resti'uin or countervail. True, indeed, there seems 
now and then to be observable an iutcn'uption or 
a counteraction of his will. Kvil things occur which 
look like checks on the Divine purposes. But they 
are not cheeks in reality. Over all forms of evil, 
a)id tliroughout all operations of evil, and amidst all 
the agents and emissaries of evil, tliere is an energy 
which tliey cannot tliwart, and a govemraont wlxicli 
they cannot overturn. God works#all things after 
the counsel of his own will. God maketh tins wratli 
of man to praise him, and the remainder of tliat 
wrath he restrains. God doeth whatsoever it 
pleaseth him in the armies of heaven, and among 
the inhabihmts of the eartli. Of God, and througli 
God, and to God, are all tilings. And this God of 
absolute supremacy was Daniel's God. To the source 
of tills marvellous, stupendous, miscarehable, uni¬ 
versal, everlasting sovereignty, he migiit come, and 
there, nothing doubting, say, “ The Lord tin/ God.” 

lievert to the immutable faithfulness of the (ioilheoil, 
and think how Daniel appropriated that .—It is imjios- 
sible that God should lie. He cannot deny himself. 
!Not one good thing of all that he has jironiised can 
fail of coming to pass. Clouds and darkness are 
round about him oftentimes, but justice and judg¬ 
ment arc evermore the habitation of his tlirone. He 
may hide himself, but he never contradicts himself. 
He may not evince his faithfulness in the manner 
we desire, but he never suffers his faithfulness to 
fail. The heavens and the earth shall perish, but 
God remaineth. They all shall wax old as doth a 
garment, and as a vesture shall he fold them up 
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Pause and think well of that. There are the pon¬ 
derous meuntains, and there are the vast continents, 
and there are the wide-reaching oceans, and there is 
the mighty firmament, and there are the rolling 
stars; and these are the things which God will just 
wrap up, as you wrap up a garment. And Avhen 
in the exercise of his great power, he has put 
them all aside, then he himself will he emphatically 
the same. He is the same now as he was yesterday, 
and for ever will he remain the same. There is no 
variableness with him, neither the shadow of a turn¬ 
ing. And Uiis God of unchangeable faithfulness 
was Daniel’s God. To him, as in his majesty he 
was declaring — “I am the Lord, I change not,” 
Daniel could boldly come, and say, “ The Lord my 
God.” 

Revert to the forgiving mercy of the Godhead, and 
think how Daniel appropriated that. —Jehovah had no 
pleasure in the death of a sinner. No matter hoAV 
wickedly a maix had lived, no matter how unright¬ 
eously a man had acted, no matter how far a man 
.had gone with the multitude to do evil, if he would 
forsake his wicked ways, and abandon his evil 
thoughts, and return unto the Lord, the Lord would 
even abundantly pardon him. As far as the east 
was from the west, so far would he remove his trans¬ 
gressions from him. They should be blotted out 
from the book of God’s„remembrance. They should 
be cast into the 'depths of the sea. They should be 
buried in everbisting oblivion. They should not be 
mentioned against them any more. And this God 
of marvellous lovingkindness and tender mercy was 
Daniel's God. Of this unparalleled compassion 
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for the rebellious, of this exuberant long-suffering 
for the ungodly, of this multitude-of tender mercies 
for the broken-hearted, of these unsearchable riches 
of Divine grace for the returning backslider, of this 
incomparable, inexhaustible, incomprehensible plen¬ 
itude of forgiving mercy, of this fulness, this abyss, 
this pleroma of everlasting love, Daniel might take 
unlimited advantage, saying, as he was receiving 
from the Lord’s hands double for all his sins, “ The 
Lord my God.” 

You have got now, I think, an idea of the personal 
interest which Daniel hod in Jehovah’s favour, and 
also of the use he made of it amidst the momentous 
vicissitudes of his eventful life. Knowing that God 
could do everytliing, he believed that he would do 
cveiything for him. He took the promises of God, 
and exercising upon them a mjisculine and vigorous 
tiftith, he imparted to them all the vitality and force 
of a direct assurance to himself. They were the 
.substance of things hoped for, tlic evidence of things 
not seen. He took the works of God, with their 
glorious indications of power, and wisdom, and good¬ 
ness, and he made tliem contribute to his delight as 
a child of God. He stood, for instance, upon the 
great observatories of Babylon, in companjr with the 
astrologers and the wise men of its far-famed school; 
and as they gazed together-on tlie magnificent phe¬ 
nomena of tliat eastern sky,t.,as they calculated to¬ 
gether the mightier and the'minuter revolutions of 
the heavenly bodies, as they spake together of the 
enormous sweep of the planetai of the eccentric orbit 
of the comets, of the stupendous distances, and the 
probably stupendous relations of the fixed stars, as 
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they got sometimes half-instinctively to argue from 
the things %o wonderfully formed to him who formed 
them thus, Daniel would immediately remark,— 
“ Those heavens are the work of God's linger. Arc- 
turus, and the Pleiades, and Mazzaroth, and Orion, 
are the production of God's hand. There is not an 
orbit which hi.s wisdom did not draw—there is not 
a motion which his energy did not impress—there is 
not a relation which his power did not institute— 
there is not a distance which his sovereignty did not 
fix. All those gorgeous constellations, and the whole 
of that more gorgeous system, of which they severally 
form a part, are even now upholdeu by the word of 
God's power.” 

So would Daniel speak to those who, though pro¬ 
foundly scientific, were ignorant of Jehovah; and tlien, 
when their discourse had turned upon the perfections 
of God, as thus demonstrated, lie would triumphantly 
conclude,—“ And tliis God is my God for ever and 
ever, and he will ho my guide even unto death.” 

But I am asked if tliere was not presumptuous- 
■ ness in all this? Was not ho taking too much to 
himself? Had he, or any otlier man, a right thus 
personally to appropriate to his own particular uses 
the exercise of the Divine attributes, and to expect, 
for his own particular benefit, tlie accoin 2 >lishmeut 
of the Divine'woi'd ? That some men have this right 
is beyond question, from Uic Scriptures of truth. We 
read of tlie full assurance of hope, and of the full 
assurance of faith, as things to be aimed at and to be 
enjoyed. We read, moreover, of tliose who know 
in whom they have believed, who are persuaded of 
God’s favour, who are confident of the Divine faith* 
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fulness, who even know in themselves that they have 
in heaven a better and an enduring substaftce. 

Know you, my bretliren, know you these things 
for yourselves ? “ How should we know them, see¬ 

ing we are not what Daniel was? It is not for 
sinners to rejoice after this manner.” It is not for 
careless and hardened sinners to rejoice thus, I 
know. But it is for penitent sinners to rejoice like 
this. TOiat was Daijiel but a penitent sinner? 
Never was language more expressive of a broken 
heart than his. No language that you can use would 
ever surpass his, in deep self-renunciation, in earn¬ 
estness of entreaty for the forgiveness of his sins 
Settle it in your minds as a thing admitting no 
doubt, that, on one condition, God will hear all your 
prayers, will care for all your interests, will help you 
amidst all yotm difficulties, will be to you personally 
an exceeding great reward—and tliat one condition 
now is repentance towards God, and faith toward 
our Lord Jesus Christ. Let tliesc be exercised by 
you, and then the presumption will not be in doing 
what Daniel did, but in leaving it undone. Talk, 
indeed, of tlie faith which apjiropriates God’s pro¬ 
mises, of the faith which rejoices in God’s cha¬ 
racter, of the faitli which boasts itself in pod’s all- 
sufficiency, of tlie faith which strengthens itself in 
God’s unchangeableness—talk of tliis'faith as pre¬ 
sumption, and say to the man by whom it is devoutly 
exercised, that he is forgetting the reverence due to 
the Almighty, and discarding the humility incumbent 
upon himself! No, Sirs. Sterling humility, and 
genuine reverence for the Almighty, will lead us to 
take his word for all it means. And this one ivord 
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will justify all I have said to-night: “ Come out from 
among thhm, and be ye separate, saith tlie Lord, and 
touch not the unclean thing, and I will receive you, 
and ye shall be mysons and daughters, saith the 
Lord Almighty.” 

Now Daniel had come out from the ungodly, as wc 
have largely seen. He purposed, in his heart, that 
he would not defile himself with the unclean thing; 
and to his purpose ho hs^d manfully stood fast. 
There could, therefore, he no presumption in his 
relying so implicitly, and so hopefully, and so imme¬ 
diately, on God. And that there was m> presump¬ 
tion, is put beyond all question, by his signal deliver¬ 
ance from the lions’ den. We have seen him thrown 
into that den. Let ns now see him taken out again. 
In the early morning, the king repaired to the 
mouth of the den, and there, with tremulous and 
misgiving voice, thus spake: “ Daniel, O Daniel, 
servant of the living God, is thy God, whom thou 
servest continually, able to deliver thee from the 
lions?” What agonizing suspense! To his un¬ 
utterable relief, Daniel at once replied to him, “ O 
King, live for ever; My God hatli sent his angel, and 
hath shut the lions’ mouths, that they have not hurt 
me. So Daniel was taken up out of the den, and no 
manner of hurt was found upon him, because he be¬ 
lieved in his®God.” Hear that again:—“ No manner 
of hurt was found upon him, became he believed in his 
God.” What was tliat but the imprimatur of Heaven, 
the sanction, the seal from God’s own hand, in 
attestation of the soundness, the rationality, the phi¬ 
losophy of Daniel’s faith ? 

We know now that he was not a presumptuous 
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man. Neither will you be presumptuous men, if you 
imitate Daniel. Come out from the worl<J, and God 
will receive you too. He will give his angels charge 
concerning you ; he will cause all things to work 
together for your good; he will guide you with his 
eye; he wUl engrave you on the palms of his hands; 
he will gatlier you as a hon gatljereth her chickens 
under her wings; he will give you the Spirit of adop¬ 
tion, whereby you shall^ call him, Abba, Fatlier; lie 
will put you in a position of such security, and 
honour', and blessedness, tliat you shall be able ])ro- 
perly to say, “ 1 am persuaded that neither death, 
nor life, nor angels, nor ]rrincij)alities, nor powers, 
nor things present, nor things to come, nor height, 
nor deirtli, nor airy other creature, shall be able to 
separate us from tiro love of God whicli is in Christ 
Jesus our Lord.” 

Said 1 not rightly, then, that it would be a fine 
tiling if all who ai'e hero present would imitsito 
Diuiicl ? And why not? I speak sis unto wise men 
now: judge you,gentlomen, what I say—why should 
you not imitate Daniel ? “ Because wo cannot. • 

He is an admirable model, we grmit you, but tins 
model is far too extraordinary and complete for us 
to copy." If you say so, you arc wrong; foi'^whatovor 
his history declares, it declares this—that ho W'as a 
man of like passions, and of like temjftations with 
yourselves. Hear what he said on one occasion: 

“ As for me, this secret is not revealed to me for any 
wisdom that I have more than any living.” 7'here 
was nothing about him that was by necessity speci¬ 
fically or exclusively peculiar to himself. Any other 
Jew might have done all that he did then. Any 
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Other man may do things of the same kind now. 
Hear what he said on another occasion: “1 was 
speaking and praying, and confessing my sins and 
presenting my supplications before Hie Lord my 
God.” He had noHiing which he did not receive, 
and it was all received in the ordinary way. There 
was nothing done by him which may not bo done by 
you. There was nothing done for him which may 
not be done for you. His excellence was not bom 
with him, it wjis acquired. His virtues were not 
imparted to him by miracle, they were attained in 
the use of means. His earnestness in religion was 
attained; his diligence in business was attained; 
his heroism in danger was attained; his reliance 
upon God was attained : and they were attained, not 
to inspire you with sheer amazement, hut to inspire 
you witli magiifinimous determination that you will 
attain them too. To the task, and mind that you 
quit yourselves like men! 

To the task oj aeoidinr) all manner of defilements — 
Never gaze on licentious pictures, never read las¬ 
civious books, nevi:r frequent obscene amusements, 
never consort witli profligate companions, never do 
that of which you would be ashamed to tell your 
father, never be found where tlio approach of a 
mother’s fooLstei)S would malm you run. Purpose in 
your heart Huat you will not defile yourself. 

To the tmk of searchimj the Scriptures! —Daniel 
was a great Bible reader; and because he was a great 
Bible reader, therefore he got to know so much 
about God's omniscience, and God's sovereignty, 
and God's immutability, and God's forgiving love. 
He knew, because he followed on to know the Lord. 
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Go you and do likewise, and yovf shall know too. 
You have a fuller Bible than lie had. All that was 
in Daniel’s possession is in yours, and a great deal 
more. The gospels with their exquisite narratives— 
the Acts with their wonderful incidents—the epistles 
with the unanswerable logic of their arguments, and 
the inimitable pathos of their ajipeals, are given to 
you over and above Moses, and the prophets, and tlie 
psalms. Most of all, there is given to you the imma¬ 
culate life, tlie vicixrious deatli; tthe ti’iumphant 
resurrection, and the glorious ascension up on high 
of Him who bare your sins in his own body on the 
tree. You need not say, “ Who shall ascend into 
heaven ?” nor “ Who shall descend into the deep ?” 
There, in tliat sacred book, given you us you were 
coming up to this Modem Babylon, may be by a 
precious sister, or by a venerated mother—there, 
within its two covers, lies all tliat you want to know. 
But it must be read. There must be a transference 
of its sentiments into your hearts, and an assimila¬ 
tion with your moral nature of its inspired truths. 
The Bible won’t act magically, nor miraculously* 
As a treatise on mathematics is of no avail, nor a 
disquisition on chemistry, nor an expositiou of the 
practice of surgeiy, unless they are read,, and rea<l 
again, even until they are understood, so the Bible is 
of no avail, unless it be read after the ^ame manner. 
It is not Euclid on your shelves Uiat will make you a 
mathematician. It is not Brandt, nor Faraday, nor 
Graham, nor even Liebig, lying about on your table, 
that will make you a chemist. It is not Liston’s 
book, enveloped in cobwebs and dust, that will make 
you a surgeon. It is not Coke upon Lyttleton, 
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mildewing in yiSur chambers, that wiU make you 
a lawyer. * And so it is not the Bible on your 
shelf, or on your desk, or on your table, that will 
make you a man of God, thoroughly furnished unto 
all good works. Bead it, taking consecutively the 
several portions of one gospel, or one epistle, or one 
prophecy, or one hook at a time ; read it with your 
whole mind; read it as though you deemed it 
sweeter than honey, or even, the honeycomb ; read 
it so as to hide»it away in your hearts, so as to let 
it dwell in you richly in all wisdom and spiritual 
understanding, and then you will gradually heconle 
what Daniel was. Familiarity with newspapers will 
not do it. Acquaintance with reviews will not do it. 
Devotion even to our religious magazines will not do 
it. Familiar and devout acquaintance with the Bible 
will help to do it all—^religiousness, diligence, hero¬ 
ism, confidence in God and all. Abstain from fleshly 
lusts, and read your Bibles well, and your imita¬ 
tion of Daniel would be well-nigh secured; 

To tlie task, lastly, of hahitiud prayerfulness to 
'God !—There are promises of all manner of grace to 
help you in time of need. When the enemy cometh 
in like a flood, God has promised to lift up a standard 
against 1pm. Wlicn wicked men and seducers wav 
worse and worse, in tempting you to sin, God has 
promised to‘make a way for your escape. When 
your hcai't is overwhelmed within you, God has 
promised to he at your right hand, even a very 
present help. In a word, he has promised so much, 
that his promises are culled “exceeding great and pre¬ 
cious.” They are even said to be “ yea and amen in 
Jesus Christ,” who, having been tempted in all points 
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just exactly as we are, yet withotit stti, is able to suc¬ 
cour those that are tempted. But, for all these things 
God will be inquired of by you, to do them on your 
behalf. He will have the submission of which your 
prayer will be the indication; he will have the de¬ 
pendence of which it will be the expression; he will 
have the solicitude of which it will be the sign. 
And then, when he has secured all these; he will 
streugtlien you with might by his Spirit in the inner 
man ; he will enable you to stand faet in the liberty 
wlierewith Christ has made you free; he will en¬ 
lighten the eyes of your understanding so that in his 
light you shall see light; he will do exceeding abun¬ 
dantly for you above all that you ask or think. 
Where your emergencies abound, his grace will much 
more abound. The youths among you, who rely 
upon their own wisdom, shall faint and be wear}-, 
and the yoimg men, who trust to their own strength, 
shall utterly fall, but those who wait upon the Lord 
shall renew tlieir strength; they shall mount up with 
wings as eagles, they shall run and not be weary, and 
they shall walk and not faint. 
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SOLOMON THE PEINCE, 

AND 

SOLOMON THE PEEACHEE. 


Thebe is no season of the year so exquisite as the 
first full burst of Summer: when east winds lose 
their venom, and the firmament its April fickleness ; 
when the trees have unrecfed their foliage, and under 
them the turf is tender; when, before going to sleep, 
the blackbird wakes the nightingale, and night itself is 
only a softer day; when the dog-star has not withered a 
single flower, nor the mower’s scytlie touched one ; 
but all is youth and freshness, novelty and hope—as 
if our very earth had become a bud, of which only 
another Eden could be the blossom—as if, with all. 
her green canvas spread, our island were an argosie, 
floating dver seas of balm to some bright Sabbatic 
haven on the shores of Immortality. 

With the Hebrew commonwealth, it was the month 
of June. Over all the Holy Land there rested a bliss¬ 
ful serenity—the calm which follows when successful 
war is crowned with conquest—a calm which was only 
stirred by the proud joy of possession, and then hal¬ 
lowed and intensified a^ain by the sense of Jehovah’s 
favour. And amidst this calm the monarch was en¬ 
shrined, at once its source and its symbol. In the 
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morning he held his levee in his splendid Basilica—. 
a pillared hall as large as this.* As he sate aloft 
on his lion-guarded throne, he received petitions 
and heard appeals, and astonished his subjects by 
astute decisions and weighty apothegms, till every 
case was disposed of, and tlie toils of king-craft 
ended. Meanwhile, his chariot was waiting in 
the square; and, witli their shoeless hoofs, the 
light coursers i)awed the pwcment, imj)atient for 
their master; whilst, drawn up on either side, purple 
squadrons held the ground, and their champing 
chargers tossed from their flowing manes a dust of 
gold. And now, a stir in the crowd—the straining 
of necks and tlie jingle of horse-gear announce the 
acme of expectation; and preceded by the tall pano¬ 
ply of the commander-in-chief, and followed by the 
elite of Jerusalem, there emerges from the palace, 
and there ascends the chariot, a noble form, arrayed 
in white and in silver, and crowned with a golden 
coronet, and the welkin rings, “ God save the King;” 
for this is Solomon in all his glory. And, as through 
• the Bethlehem gate, and adovm the level causeway, 
the bickering chariot speeds, the vines on either side 
of the valley give a good smell, and it is a noble 
sight to .look back to yon marble fane and princely 
mansions which rear their snowy cliffs over the capi¬ 
tal’s new ntmparts. It is a noble sight, this rural 
comfort and that civic opulence—for they evince the 
abundance of peace and the abundance of righteous¬ 
ness. And when, through orchards and corn-fields, 

* See 1 Eiogs viii.; Joiepbus’ Antiquities, Bk. 'Hii. chaps. S—7; 
and Fergosson’s “ Palaces of Nineveh Restored,” (1851,) pp. 225— 
232. 
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the progress ends, the shouting concourse of the 
capital is exchanged for the delights of un elysian 
licnnitage. After visiting his far-come favourites— 
tlie “ apes and the peacocks,” — the bright birds 
and curious quadrupeds which share liis retire¬ 
ment; after wandering along the terraces whore, 
under the ripening pomegranates, roses of Sharon 
blossom, and watching the ponds where fishes bask 
amid the water-lilies,—we can imagine him retiring 
from the sunshine into that grotto which fed these 
reservoirs from its fountain sealed ; or in (he spa¬ 
cious parlour, whose fluttering lattice cooled, and 
whose cedar wainscot embalmed, (he flowing sum¬ 
mer, sitting down to indite a poem in which celestial 
love should oveiTOaster and replace the earthl}' pas¬ 
sion which supplied its imagei-y. Dipping his pen 
by turns in Heaven’s rainbow, and in the prismatic 
depths of his own felicity, with joy’s own ink, this 
Prince of Peace inscribed that Song of Songs which 
is Solomon’s. 

It was June in Hebrew history—the top-tide of a 
nation’s happiness. Sitting, like an empress, be-, 
tween tlie Eastern and Western oceans, the navies of 
three continents poured their Treasures at her feet; 
and, awed by her commanding name, tlie drome¬ 
daries of Midian and Ephah brought spontaneous 
tributes of spice, and silver, and precious stones. To 
build her palaces, the shaggy brows of Lebanon had 
been scalped of their cedara, Ophir had bled its 
richest gold. At the magical voice of the Sovereign, 
fountains, native to distant hills, rippled down the 
slopes of Zion; and miraculous cities, like Palmyra, 
started up from the sandy waste. And whilst peace, 
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and commerce, and the law’s protection, mode gold 
like brass, and silver shekels like stones of the street, 
Palestine was a halcyon-nest suspended betwixt the 
calm wave and the waim sky; Jerusalem was a royal 
infant, whose silken cradle soft winds rock, high 
up on a castle tower: all was serene magnificence 
and opulent secm'ity. 

Just as the aloe shoots, and in one stately blossom 
pours forth tlie life which has been calmly collecting 
for a century, sonit would appear as if nations were 
destined to pour forth their accumulated qualities in 
some characteristic man, and then they droop away. 
Macedonia blossomed, and Alexander was the flower 
of Gi'eece; fiery and effeminate, voluptuous in his 
valour, and full of chivalrous relcntings amidst his 
wild revenge. Home shot up in a spike of glory, and 
revealed Augustus—so stern and so sumptuous, so 
vast in his conception.s, so unquailiug in his projects, 
so fearless of the world, and so fond of tlie seven- 
hilled city—the imperial nest-builder. Mediaeval, 
martial Europe blossomed, and the crusader was the 
/lower of chivaliy — llichard of the lion-heart, 
Kichard of the hammer-hand. And modern France 
developed in one Freifchman, the concentration of a 
people vain and volatile, brilliant in sentiment, and 
brave in battle ; and having flowered the fated once, 
the Gallic al«e can yield no more Napoleons. So 
with Palestine at the time we speak of. Half-way 
between the call of Abraham and the final capture of 
Jerusalem, it was the high summer of Jewish story, 
and Hebrew mind unfolded in this pre-eminent 
Hebrew. Full of sublime devotion, equally full of 
practical sagacity; the extempoiiser of tho noblest 
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prayer in existence; >Tithal,'the author of the homely 
Proverbs; able to mount up on Bapture's ethereal 
pinion, to the region of the seraphim, but keenly 
alive to all the details of business, and shrewd in his 
human intercourse; sumptuous in his tastes, and 
splendid in costume, and, except in so far as intel¬ 
lectual vastitude necessitated, a certain catholicity— 
ttie patriot intense, the Israelite indeed: like a 
Colossus on a moimtain-top, his sunward side was 
the gloiy toward which one Millennium of his nation 
had all along been climbing,—^his darker side, with 
its overlapping beams, is still the mightiest object in 
that nation’s memoiy. 

You have seen a blight in summer. The sky is 
overcast, and yet there ai’e no clouds; nothing but a 
dry and stifling obscuration—as if the mouth of 
some pestilent volcano had opened, or as if sulphur 
mingled with the sunbeams. “ The beasts gx-oan; 
the cattle are opju’essed.” Prom tire trees the new 
set fruit and the remaining blossoms fall in an im- 
noticed shower, and the foliage curls and crumples. 
And whilst creation looks disconsolate, in the hedge* 
rows the heavy moUis begin to flutter, and ominous 
owlets cry from the ruin. Such a blight came over 
the Hebrew summer. By every calculation^ it should 
still have been noon; but tlie sun no longer smiled 
on Israel’s dial. There was a dark discomfort in the 
air. The peopfe murmured. The monarch wheeled 
along with greater pomp tliau ever; but the popular 
prince had soured into tlio despot, and the crown sat 
defiant on his moody brow; and stiff were the obei¬ 
sances, heartless the hosannas, which hailed him as 
he passed. The ways of Zion mourned; and whilst 
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grass was sprouting in the temple-courts, mysterious 
groves and.impious slirines were rising everywhere: 
and whilst lust defiled the palace, Chemosh and 
Ashtaroth, and otlicr Gentile abominations, defiled 
the Holy Land. And in the disastrous eclipse, 
beasts of the forest crept abroad. From his lurking- 
place in Egypt Hadad ventured out, and became a 
life-long torment to the Ood-forsaken monarch. And 
Kesin pounced on Damascus, and made Syria his 
own. And froin the pagan palaces of Thebes and 
Memphis, harsh cries were heard ever and anon. 
Pharaoh and Jeroboam taking counsel together, 
screeching forth their threatenings, and hooting in¬ 
sults, at which Solomon could laugh no longer. 
For amidst all the gloom and misery a message 
comes from God : tlie kingdom is rent; and whilst 
Solomon’s successor will only have a fag-end and a 
fragment, by right Divine ten tribes' are handed over 
to a rebel and a runaway. 

What led to Solomon’s apostasy ? And what, 
again, was the ulterior effect of that apostasy on him- 
,gelf ? As to the origin of bis apostasy the Word of 
God is explicit. He did not obey his own maxim. 
He ceased to rejoice with the wife of his youth; and 
loving many strangers, tliey drew his heart away from 
God. Luxury and sinful attachments made him an 
idolater, andidolatry made him yet more licentious; 
until, in the lazy enervation and languid day-dreaming 
of the Sybarite, he lost the perspicacity of the sage, and 
the prowess of the sovereign; and when he woke up 
from the tipsy swoon, and out of the swine-trough 
picked his tarnished diadem, he woke to find his 
faculties, once so clear and limpid, all perturbed, his 
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strenuous reason paralysed, and his healthful fancy 
poisoned. He woke to find tlic world grown hollow, 
and himself grown old. He woke to see the sun be- 
darkened in Israel's sky, and a special gloom encom¬ 
passing himself. He woke to recognise all round a 
sadder sight than winter—a blasted summer. ■ Like 
a deluded Samson starting from his slumber, he felt 
for that noted wisdom which signalised his Nazarite 
days, but its locks were shorn; and, cross and self- 
disgusted, wretched and guilty, he *voke up to the 
discovery which awaits the sated sensualist: he 
found that when the beast gets the better of the man, 
the man is cast off by God. And like one who 
falls asleep amidst tlio lights and music of an orches¬ 
tra, and who awakes amidst empty benches and the 
scattered fragments of programmes now preterite— 
like a mim who falls asleep in a flower-garden, and 
who opens his eyes on a bald and locust-blackened 
wilderness,—the life, the loveliness, was vanished, 
and all the remaining spirit of the mighty Solomon 
yawned forth that verdict of the tired voluptuary:— 
“ Vanity of vanities ! vanity of vanities ! all ia 
vanity!” 

There ore some books of the Bible which can only 
be read with thorough profit, when once you have 
found the key. Luther somewhere tells us, that he 
used to be greatly damped, by an expression in the 
outset of the Epistle to the Bomons. The apostle 
says, “ 1 am not ashamed of the gospel; for tlierein 
is the righteousness of God revealed.” By “right¬ 
eousness” Luther understood the justice of God—his 
attributes of moral rectitude; and so imderstanding 
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it, he could scarcely see the superiority of tlie gospel 
over tlie law, and at all events, his troubled con¬ 
science could find no comfort in it. But when at 
last it was revealed to him that the term here alludes 
not to God’s inherent, but his out-wrought righteous¬ 
ness—that it means not justice, but God’s justifying 
righteousness—tlie whole epistle was lit up with a 
flood of joyful illumination; and tlie context, and 
many otlier passages which used to look so dark and 
hostile, at once leaped up 'and fondled him with 
friendly recognition; and to Lutlicr ever after the 
gospel was glorious as the revelation and tlie vehicle 
to the sinner of a righteousness Divine. And, to take 
another instance: many read the Book of Job as if 
everj'verse were equally the utterance of Jehovah; 
and sayings of Bildad and Zophar aie often quoted 
as if Uiey were the mind of the Most High; entirely 
forgetting the avowed structure of the book—for¬ 
getting that through fivo-aiid-tliirty chapters the 
several collocutors are pemiitted to reason and 
wrangle, and darken counsel by words witliout luiow- 
^edge, in order to make the conti-ast more striking, 
when Jehovah at last breaks silence from on high, 
and vindicates his own procedure. But when you 
advert to its real structure — when you group the 
different' elements of its poetic painting — when, 
under the canopy of a dark cloud, you see the 
patriarch blasted and life-weary, and his three 
friends assailing him with caluminous explanations 
of his sore affliction: but above tliat cloud you see 
Jehovah listening to his loyal servant, and his pious, 
but narrow-minded neighbours—listening with a 
look of fatherly fondness, and from heaven’s cornu- 
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copia* ready to shower on his servant’s heid the most 
overwhelming of vindications—the blessings twice 
repeated, which Satan snatched away: when you see 
this, and when you know that Jehovah is to be the 
last speaker, instead of nervously striving to torture 
into truths the mistakes of Bildad and Zophar, and Job 
himself, you feel that their mistakes are as natural 
and as needful to the plan of the book, as are all 
the cross-purposes and contradictoiy colloquies of a 
well-constructed drama. And when»so understood 
you feel that all the rather because of the miscon¬ 
ceptions of the human speakers, the book is eloquent 
with Divine vindication, and teaches what Cowper 
sings so touchingly— 

“ Ye fearful SMUts, fresh courage take! 

The clouds ye so much dread 
Are big with mercy, and shall break 
In blessings on your head. 

“ Blind unbelief is sure to err. 

And scan his work in vain; 

God is his own interpreter. 

And he will make it plmn.” 

Perhaps, no portion of Holy Writ more needs a 
key than the book which has suggested the subject 
of our lecture. On the one hand, “ EcclesituBtes ” has 
always been a favourite book with infidels. It was a 
manual with that coarse scoffer, Frederick the Great 
of Prussia; and both Volndy and Voltaire appeal to 
it in support of their sceptical philosophy. Nor can 
it be denied that it contains many sentiments at 
seeming variance with the general puiq)ort of the 

• Job zlii. 14, Kereu-happuch ; i. «. Horn of Plenty. 
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Word of Ood. “ Be not righteous overmuch; why 
shouldest thou destroy thyself? ” “ All things come 
alike to all; there is one event to the righteous and 
to the wicked; to him that sacrificeth, and to him 
that sacrificeth not.” “ There is a time for every¬ 
thing. What profit hatli he tliat worketh in that 
wherein he laboureth?” “ As the beast dicth, so 
dieth man. Do not both go to one place ?" “ A man 
hath no better tiling tlian to eat and drink and be 
merry.” Thes^ texts, and^ many like tliem, are 
quoted by the moralists of expediency; by the fatal¬ 
ist, the materialist, the Pyrrhonist, the epicure. 

On the otlier hand, many able commentators 
have laboured hai’d to harmonise such passages with 
tlie sayings of Scripture; I may add, they have 
laboured hard to harmonise them with other sayings 
of Solomon, and other passages of this self same 
hook. But I camiot help thinking they hfA^e la¬ 
boured in vain. For the moment, and when reading 
or listening to some eloquent exposition, you may 
persuade yourself that such texts arc, after all, only 
peculiar and paradoxical ways of putting important 
truths; hut when Procrustes has withdrawn his 
pressure, and Uie reluctant sentence has escaped 
from the screw and lever, it hounds up elastic, and 
looks as strange and ungainly as ever. 

These arc the closing words of “Ecclesiastes:” 
“ Let us hear the conclusion of the whole matter: 
Fear God and keej) his commandments: for this is the 
whole of man. For God shall bring every work 
into judgment, with every secret thing, whetlrer it be 
good, or whether it he evil.” This is the conclusion 
of the matter, and a wise and wholesome conclusion. 
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worthy of Him who said, “ Seek first tM kingdom 
of God and his righteousness, and all tliese things 
shall be added unto you.” But what is the “ matter” 
of which this is the “ conclusion ?” To ascertain 
this we must go back to the beginning. There you 
read, “I the preacher was king in Jerusalem, and I 
gave my heart to search out by wisdom concerning 
all things that are done under heaven. Then I said 
in my heart. Go to now, I will prove thee with 
mirth: therefore enjoy pleasure,” *&c. In other 
words you find that tliis matter was a long experi¬ 
ment, which the naiTator made in search of the 
summum bonum, and of which “Ecclesiastes” records 
the successive stages. But how does it record them? 
By virtually repeating them. In the exercise of his 
poetic power the historian reconveys himself and 
his reader back into those days of vanity, and feels 
anew kll that he felt then ; so that, in the course of 
his rapid monologue, he stands before us, by turns, 
the man of science and the man of pleasure, the 
fatalist, the materialist, tlie sceptic, tlie epicurean, and 
tlie stoic, with a few earnest and enlightened inter-* 
ludes ; till, in the conclusion of tlio whole matter, he 
sloughs the last of all these “lying vanities,” and 
emerges to our view, the noblest style of jnan, the 
believer and the penitent. 

This we believe to be the true idea •of the book. 
We would describe it as a 'dramatic biography in 
which Solomon not only records but re-enacts tlie 
successive scenes of his search after happiness; a 
descriptive memoir, in which he not only recites his 
past experience, but in his improvising fervour be¬ 
comes the various phases of his former self once 
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more. Hr is a restored backslider, and for the 
benefit of his son and his subjects, and, under the 
guidance of God’s Spirit, for the benefit of the 
church, ho writes this prodigal’s progress. He is a 
returned pilgrim from the land of Nod, and as he 
opens the portfolio of sketches which he took before 
his eyes were turned away from viewing vanity, he 
accompanies them with lively and realizing repe¬ 
titions of what he felt and, thought during those 
wild and joyle^ days. Our great Edmund Burke 
once said tliat his own life might be best divided 
into “ fyttes " or “ manias that his life began with 
a fit poetical, followed by a fit metaphysical, and 
that again by a fit rhetorical; that he once had a 
mania for stidesmanship, and that this again had 
subsided into tlie mania of philosophical seclusion. 
And so in his days of apostasy, the intense soul of 
Solomon developed in a fit of study, succeeded by 
a fit of luxury. He had fits of grossness aiid re¬ 
finement, a mania of conviviality, a mania of mis¬ 
anthropy. He had a’ fit of building, a fit of science, 
’k fit of book-making; and they all passed off in 
collapses of disappointment and paroxj'sms of down¬ 
right misery. And her*, as he exhibits these suc¬ 
cessive tableaux, tliese facsimiles of his former self, 
like a modem lyrist on St. Cecilia’s day, he runs 
^e diapason of his bygone frenzies, and in the 
successive strophes and antistrophes, as it were, 
feels his former frenzies over again, in order that, by 
the very vividness of the representation, we may 
be all the better “ admonished.”* 


* Chap. xil. 12. 
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“ The preacher was king over Israel, Md because 
he was wise, he taught the people knowledge. He 
long sought to find out acceptable words, and that 
which was written was upright,”"* a true story, a 
real statement of the case. “And by these, my 
son, be admonished.” Do you, my son, accept this 
father’s legacy; and do you, my people, receive at 
your monarch’s hand this “Basilicon Doron,” this 
autobiography of your penitent prince. These 
chapter's are “ words of Truthrevivals of my former 
self—reproductions of my reasonings and regrets— 
my fantastic hopes and blank failures, during that 
sad voya g^ j-oiind the edasts of vanity. “ By these 
be admoniSied.” Without repeating the guilty expe¬ 
riment, leam the painful result—listen to the moans 
of a melancholy worldling; for I shall sing again 
some of those doleful ditties for which I exchanged 
the s6ngs of Zion. Look at tliese portraits—they 
are net fancy sketches—they are my former self, or, 
rather, my former selves: that lay figure in the 
rOyal robes, surmoimted first by the lantern-jaws of 
the book-worm, now exchanged for the jolly visage 
of the gay gourmand, and presently refining into 
the glossy locks and languid smile of the Hebrew 
exquisite : now chuckling witli the merriment of the 
laughing philosopher, curling anon into the bitter 
sneer of the Cynic, and each in succession ex¬ 
ploding in smoke; not a masque, not a mummery, 
not a series of make-believers, but each a genuine 
evdlution of the various Solomon—look at these 
pictures, ye worldlings, and as in water face answers 

* Ohsp. L 1, 2,12,13. 

BO 
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to face, 8O0in one or other of these recognise your 
present likeness and foresee your destiny.* 

There is little difference in men's bodily stature. 
A fathom, or thereabouts—a little more ora little 
less—is tlie ordinary elevation of tlie human family. 
Should a man add a cubit to this stature, he is fol¬ 
lowed along the streets as a prodigy; should he fall 
veiy far short of it, people pay money for a sight of 
him, as a great curiosity. Bfit, were tliero any exact 
measurement of mental statures, we should be stnick 
by an amazing divei-sit}'. We should find pigmy 

* “ All Scripture is given by inspiration of God," and it is not 
the less “ profitable” because some of it is the inspired record of 
human infirmity. Thus, in the 73rd Psalm, which is just a lesser 
Ecclesiastes, Asaph says—“ Behold, they are the ungodly, who 
prosper in the world; they increase in riches. Verily I have 
cleansed my heart in vain, and washed my hands in innocency.” 
But at last he recovers his " feet which were almost gone;” and 
Asaph’s “ conclusion of the whole matter ” is, “ For, lo, they that 
are far from thee shall perish; thouliast destroyed all them that go 
a whoring from thee. But it is good for me to draw near to God: 
4 have put my trust in tlie Lord God, that I may declare all thy 
works." Nor is Ecclesiastes the less “ profitable for correction and 
reproof and instruction in righteousness,” because a large portion of 
it consists of the dark reasonings and futile experiments of one 
whose “ stops" had actually “ slipped.” Apart from the incidental 
instruction with which its successive portions abound, its great 
lesson must be sought in the very contrast betwixt its intermediate 
reasonings and its grand conclusion. Whatever may be the merits 
of the view above given, the lecturer is persuaded, that the better we 
understand the plan of every Bible book, we shall be the more 
convinced of the plenary inspiration of Scripture. He need scarcely 
add, that there are other elements in the structure of Ecclesiastes 
which lus limits did not allow him to develope. 
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intellects too frequent to be curiosities. fWe should 
find fragile understandings to which the grasshopper 
is a burden, and dwarfish capacities unable to en¬ 
compass the most common-place idea; whilst, on the 
other hand, we should encounter a few colossal 
minds, of which the altitude must be taken not in 
feet, but in furlongs—tall, culminating minds, 
which command the entire tract of existing know¬ 
ledge—minds whose horizon is tlieir coeval hemi¬ 
sphere ; or, loftier still,* prophetic minds, on which is 
already shining the unrisen sun of some future 
century. 

Such a mind was Solomon. His information was 
vast. He was the oncyclopasdia of tliat eaady age. 
He was an adept in tlie natural sciences :—“ he 
spake of trees, from tlie cedar to the hyssop; he 
spake also of beasts, and of fowl, and of creeping 
things, and of fishes,” as tlie sacred historian simply 
words it; or as our more pompous diction would 
express it, he was a botiuiist, and acquainted with all 
departments of zoology, from the Annelides up to the 
higher vertebrata. His wisdom excelled the wisdoip 
of all the children of tlie East country, and all tlie 
children of Egjpt. And tlien his originality was 
equal to his information. He was a poet: his 
“ Songs ” were upwards of a thousand.* And a 
moralist: his Proverbs were tliree thousand. Ho 
was a sagacious politician; 'and as the chief magis¬ 
trate of his own empire, he was famous for the equity 
and acuteness of his decisions. He had a splendid 
taste in architecture and landscape gardening; and 
his enormous wealth enabled him to conjure into 
palpable realities the visions of his gorgeous imagina- 
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tion; whilst, to crown the whole—^unlike Moses and 
many others, men of stately intellect, but stammering 
speech—the wisdom of Solomon found utterance in 
language like itself; and whilst the eloquence still 
lived of which the Bible has preserved some ex¬ 
amples—crowned students, royal disciples, came 
from the utmost parts of the eartli to hear the 
wisdom of Solomon. 

Now, this man, so mightily endowed ; if you add 
to his intellcctu^ elevation the pedestal of his rare 
good fortune, moimting the genius of the sage on 
the throne of the sovereign—tliis peerless man, this 
prime specimen of humanity—^it would appear that 
Providence raised up for this, among other purposes. 
From the day when Adam fell it had been the great 
inquirj' among men. Where and how to find the true 
Felicity ? And though the Most High assured them 
tliat they could only find it where they had lost it— 
in unison with Himself, and in His conscious friend¬ 
ship ; of this they were quite incredulous. It was 
still the problem, Apai't from Infinite lixcellence, 
bow shall we be happy? Though Blessedness was 
not far from any one of them, in delirious search of it, 
men burrowed in gold mines, and rummaged in the 
rubbish-heaps, drilled deep into the rock, and dived 
deep into the sea. And though none succeeded, few 
despaired. There was always an apology for failure. 
They had sought in the right direction, but with 
inadequate ajjpliances. They wore not rich enough ; 
they were not strong enough ; they were not clever 
enough. Had they been only a little wealthier; had 
they been better educated; had they possessed more 
leisure, talent, power—they wei’e just about to 
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touch the talisman: they would have brought to 
light the philosopher’s stone. And as it is part of 
man’s ungodliness to believe his fellow-sinner more 
than his Creator, the Most High provided an unim¬ 
peachable testimony. He raised up Solomon. He 
made him healthy and handsome—wise and brilliant. 
He poured wealth into his lap, till it ran over. He 
made him absolute monarch of the finest kingdom 
which the world at that, time offered—and, instead of 
savages and pagans, gave him for his subjects a 
civilised and a religious people. And that he might 
not be distracted by wars, and rumours of wars, he 
put into his hand a peaceful sceptre, and saved him 
from the hardships of the field and the perils of the 
fight. And thus endowed and thus favoured, Solo¬ 
mon commenced the search after happiness. Eveiy- 
thing except godly, he devoted himself to the art of 
enjoyment. And in cairying on his own experiment 
he unwittingly, but effectually, became God’s demon¬ 
stration. Into the crucible he cast rank and beauty, 
wealth and learning ; and, as a flux, ho added youth 
and genius; and urged the furnace to its whitest 
glow, with all the ardour of his vehement nature. 
But when the grand projection took place, from all 
the costly ingredients the entire residuum was. 
Vanity of vanities! And ere he left the laboratory, 
he made ink of the ashes; -and in the confessions 
of a converted worldling, he was constrained to write 
one of the saddest books in all the Bible. 

His first recourse was knowledge. Communing 
with his own heart, he said, “ Lo, I am come to 
great estate, and have gotten more wisdom than all 
they that have been before me in Jerusalem: yea. 
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my heart bad great experience of wisdom and know¬ 
ledge. And I gave my heart to know (more) wisdom, 
and to know madness and folly (that .is, fun and 
Satire): I perceived that this also is vexation of spirit. 
For in much wisdom is much grief: and he that 
increaseth knowledge increaseth sorrow.” And, as he 
adds elsewhere, “ Of making many hooks there is no 
end; and much study is a weariness to the flesh.” 

No, no. Car-pe diem. Life is short, and learning 
slow. Quit that* dingy study, and out into the laugh¬ 
ing world. Make a bonfire of these books, and fill 
your reed-quiver with bird-bolts. Exchang§ the man 
of letters for the man of pleasure. And so he did. 
“ I gave myself to wine, I made me great works, 
I builded me houses, I planted me vineyards.” 
But here, too, he was destined to disappointment. 
For the coarse pleasures of tire carouse and'the wine- 
cup his cultivated mind had little affinity ; and when 
next morning revealed the faded chaplets, the goblets 
capsized, and the red wine-pools on the floor of the 
banquet hall; when the merry-making of yester- 
‘hight only lived in the misery of the morning, he 
exclaimed, “ Such laughter is mad ; and such mirth, 
what doeth it?” And so of the more elegant pastimes 
—the palace, the fish pond, the flower-garden, the 
menagerie, the enjoyment ended when the plan was 
executed; and as soon as the collection was com¬ 
pleted, the pleasure of the collector ceased. “ Then I 
looked on all the works that my bands had wrought, 
and on the labour that I had laboured to do: and, 
behold, all was vanity and vexation of spirit, and 
there was no profit imder the sun.” 

But there stiU remained one solace. There must 
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be something very sweet in absolute power. Though 
the battle has been going on for six thousand years, 
and the odds are overwhelming—a mUlion resisting 
one—^yet still the love of power is so tremendous,—to 
say to one. Go, and he goeth; and to another, Do 
this, and he doeth it—the right to say this is so 
delicious, that, sooner or later, the million lose the 
battle, and find the one their master. Now, this 
ascendency over others Solomon possessed to a rare 
degree. “The Treacher was king*in Jerusalem.” 
He was absolute monarch there. And to flatter his 
instinct ^ government still more, surroimding states 
and sovereigns all did homage .at Jerusalem. But no 
sooner did ho find his power thus supreme and tin- 
challenged, than he began tohe visited witli misgivings* 
as to his successor—misgivings for which the sequel 
showed that there was too good reason. “Yea, I 
hated all the labour which I had taken imder the 
sun, because I should leave it unto the man that 
shall be after me. And who knoweth whether he 
shall be a wise man or a fool? Yet shall he have 
rule over all my labour wherein I have laboured, and 
wherein I have showed myself wise imder the sun. 
This is also vanity.” 

And I need hot say how the cxperienc<i of most 
worldlings has been Solomon’s sorrow repeated, with 
the variations incident to altered circuiftstances, and 
the diminished intensity to be expected in feebler 
men—vanity and vexation of spirit aU over again. 
And as we are sometimes more impressed by modem 
instances than by Bible examples, we could call into 
court nearly as many witnesses as there hare been 
hunters of happiness—mighty Nimrods in the chase 
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of Pleasure, and Fame, and Power. We might ask 
the Statesman, and, as we wished him a happy new 
year. Lord Dundas would answer, “ It had need to 
be happier than the last, for I never knew one happy 
day in it.” We might ask the successful lawyer, and 
the wariest, luckiest, most self-complacent of them all 
would answer, as Lord Eldon was privately record¬ 
ing when the whole bar envied the Chancellor,—“ A 
few weeks will send me to dear Encombe, as a short 
resting-place bdcween vexation and the grave.” We 
might ask the golden millionaire, “ You must be a 
happy man, Mr. Eothschild.” “ Happy!—flie happy! 
What! happy, when just as you are going to dine 
you have a letter placed in your hand, saying, ‘ If you 
'do not send me £500,1 will blow your brains out’?” 
Happy! when you have to sleep with pistols at your 
pillow! We might ask the clever artist, and our 
gifted countryman would answer of whose latter days 
a brother writes, “ In the studio, all the pictures 
seemed to stand up like enemies to receive me. This 
joy in labour, this desire for fame, what have they 
slone for him ? The walls of this gaunt sounding 
place, the fmmes, even some of the canvasses, are 
furred with damp. In the little library where he 
painted last, was the word ‘Nepenthe?’ written in¬ 
terrogatingly with white chalk on the wall.”* We 
might ask tlie world-famed warrior, and get for an¬ 
swer the “ Miserere ” of the Emperor-monk,f or the 
sigh of a broken heart from St. Helena. We might 
ask the brilliant courtier, and Lord Chesterfield would 
tell us, “I have enjoyed all the pleasures of the world. 


* Memoirs of David Scott 


t Charles V. 
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and I do not regi'ot their loss. I have been behind 
the scenes. 1 have seen all the coarse pulleys and 
dirty ropes which move the gaudy machines ; and I 
have seen and smelt tlie tallow candles which illu¬ 
minate the whole decorations, to the astonishment 
of an ignorant audience." We might ask the dazzling 
wit, and, faint with a glut of gloiy, yet disgusted with 
the creatures who adored him, Voltaire would con¬ 
dense the essence of his existence into one word, 
“ Ennui." And we might ask the world's poet, and 
we would be answered with an imprecation by that 
splendid^enius, who 

“ Drank every cup of joy, heard every tmmp 
Of fame; drank early, deeply drank; drank dranghts 
That common millions might have qnonched—then died 
Of thirst, because there was no more to drink.” 

But without going so far as tliese historic in¬ 
stances, I make my appeal to all the candour and 
self-knowledge here present, and I ask, Wlio is there 
that, apart from God’s favour, has ever tasted solid 
joy and satisfaction of spirit? You have perhaps 
tried learning. You have wearied your flesh ac¬ 
quiring some branch of knowledge, or mastering 
the arcana of some science; and you promised 
yourself that, when once you were an adept, it would 
introduce you to a circle of transcendental fiiends, 
or would drown you in a flood of golden fame. You 
won the friends, and found them so full of petty 
feuds and jealousies, so cold-hearted or so coarse- 
minded, alongside of this special accomplishment, 
tliat you inwardly abjured them, and vowed that 
you must follow learning for its own rewards; or 
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you won the fame—^you secured the prize—you 
caught the coveted distinction, and like the senior 
Avrangler,* you found that you had '* grasped a sha 
dow.” Or you tried some course of gaiety. You said, 
“ Go to now—I will prove thee with mirth : therefore 
enjoy pleasure.” You dressed—you took pains 
with your appearance; you studied the art of 
pleasing. But even self-love could not disguise 
that some rival was more dazzling, more graceful 
and self-possess'jd, and had made a more brilliant 
impression: and you came home mortified at your 
own sheepishness and rustic blundering; or, if con¬ 
tent to mingle passively in others’ men-iment, 
tattling with the talkers, and drifting along the 
tide of drollery, was tliere no pensive reflection as, 
late at night, you sought your dwelling?—did you 
not say of laughter. It is mad ? and of mirth, What 
doeth it? Or, perhaps, at some pleasant time of 
year, you made up a famous ploy. And the ex¬ 
cursion went off, ■ but the promised enjoyment 
never came up. Mountain breezes did not blow 
^jvay your vexing memories, nor did the soft sea- 
wind heal your wounded spirit. In the rapid train 
you darted swiftly, but at the journey’s end you 
were mortified to find that your evil temper had 
travelled by the same conveyance. And though it 
was a classio or a sacred stream into which you 
looked, not even Arcthusa nor Siloah could polish 
from off your countenance the furrows of carking 
anxiety, or the frown of crossness which wrinkled 
th^ire. The fact is, all will be vanity to the heart 


Henry Martyn. 
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■which is vile, and all will he vexation to the spirit 
which the peace of God is not possessing. When 
you remember how vast is the soul of man, and 
also what a mighty virus of depravity pervades it, 
you might as well ask. How many showers will it 
need to make the salt ocean fresh? as ask, How 
many mercies will it need to make a murmuring 
spirit thankful and happy ? Yon may as soon ask. 
How many buckets of water must you pour down 
the crater of Etna before you conwrt the volcano 
into a cool and crystal jet d'eau ? as ask. How many 
bounties must Providence pom- into a worldling’s 
spirit before that spirit will cease to evaporate them 
into vanity, or send them fuming back in complaint 
and vexation? 

“ Attempt how vain— 

With things of earthly sort, with aught but God, 

With aught but moral excellence, truth, and love— 

To satisfy and fill the immortal soul I 
To satisfy the ocean with a drop; . 

To marry immortality to death; 

And with the unsubstantial shade of time, 

To fill the embrace of all eternity!”* 

It was autumn with the Hebrew commonwealth. 
Like withered leaves from the sapless tree, the Jews 
easily parted from the parent Palestine, *and were 
blo'wn about adventurers in. every land ;^and like that 
fungous vegetation which rushes up when nobler 
plants have faded, formalism and infidelity were 
rankly springing eveiywhere; and it was only a berry 
on 'the topmost bough—some mellow Simeon or 
Zaoharias—that reminded you of the rich old piety. 

• Pollok’s “ Course of Time,” book iv. 
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The sceptre had not quite departed from Judali, but 
he -who held it was a puppet in the Gentile’s hand; 
and with shipless harbours, and silent oracles, with 
Eoman sentinels on every public building, and Ko- 
man tax-gatherers in every town, patriotism felt too 
surely, that from the land of Joshua and Samuel of 
Elijah and Isaiah, of David and Solomon, the glory 
was at last departing. The sky was lead, the air a 
winding-sheet; and every token told that a long 
winter was setting in. It was even then, amid the 
short days and sombre sunsets of the waning dynasty, 
that music filled the firmament, and in the city of 
David a mighty Prince was bom. He grew in stature, 
and in due time was manifested to Israel. And what 
was tlie appearance of this greater than Solomon ? 
"What were his royal robes ? The attire of a common 
Nazarene. Wliat were his palaces ? A carpenter's 
cottage, which he sometimes exchanged for a fisher¬ 
man’s hut. Who were his Ministers and his court 
attendants ? Twelve peasants. And what was his 
state chariot? None could he afford; but on one 
,.special procession he rode on a borrowed ass. All! 
said we so? His royal robe w'as heaven's splendour, 

. whenever he chose to let it through; and Solomon, 
in all his glory, was never arrayed like Jesus on 
Tabor. His palace was the heaven of heavens; 
and when a voluntary exile from it, little did it 
matter whether his occasional lodging were a rustic 
hovel, or Herod’s halls. If fishermen were his 
friends, angels were his servants; and if the bor¬ 
rowed colt was his triumphal charger, the sea was 
prOud when, from wave to wave of its foaming 
billows, it felt his majestic footsteps moving; and 
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when the time had arrived for returning to his Father 
and his God, the clouds lent the chariot, and obse¬ 
quious airs upbore him in their reverent hands. 
Solomon’s pulpit was a throne, and ho had an audi¬ 
ence of kings and queens. The Saviour’s synagogue 
was a mountain-side—his pulpit was a grassy knoll or 
a fishing-boat—^his audience the boors of Galilee; and 
yet, in point of intrinsic greatness, Solomon did not 
more excel the children playing in the market-place, 
than He who preached* the Sermon, on the Mount 
excelled King Solomon. 

liooking at Solomon as a Teacher, the first tiling 
that strikes us is, that he was a great querist. Next 
to the man who can answer a question thoroughly, is 
the man who can ask it clearly. Our world is full of 
obscure misery—dark wants and dim desiderata: like 
a man in a low fever, its whole head is sick, and its 
whole heart faint; but it can neither fix exactly oii 
tlie focus of disease, nor give an intelligent account 
of its sensations. But in this respect Solomon was 
the mouth-piece of humanity. Speaking for himself, 
he has so described the symptoms, that a whole 
ward—an entire world of fellow-sufferers—may take 
him for their spokesman. “ These are exactly my 
feelings. I have experienced all that he describes. 
I am just such another fitful anomaly—just such a 
constant self-contradiction. .One day I wish time to 
fly faster; another I am appalled to find that so 
little remains. One day I believe that I shall die 
like the brutes; and, frantic in thinking that a spirit 
so capacious is to perish so soon, I chafe around 
my cage, and beat those bars of flesh which enclose a 
captive so god-like; I try to burst that cell which 
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is ere long to be my sepulchre: anon I am content, 
and I say, ‘ Eat, drink, and be merry, for to-morrow 
you die;’ and no sooner is the carnival over than I 
start up, conscious of my crime—descrying the for¬ 
gotten judgment-seat, and aghast at my own impiety 
in embruting an heir of immortality. One day I 
deny myself, and save up a fortune for my son and 
successor; another, it strikes me he may prove a 
prodigal, and I fling the hoard away. Now it seizes 
me tliat I must needs be famous; and then I grow 
disgusted with tlie praise of fools. What will cm-e a 
broken heart? What will fill an abysmal gulf? What 
will make a crooked nature upright? What will re¬ 
store his Creator unto man, and man unto himself?” 

And Jesus answers: “ Believe in God and believe 
in me, and that faith will heal heart-trouble. Hunger 
after righteousness, and your craving spirit will be 
filled. The words that I speak unto you are spirit 
and life: imbibe them, ponder them, delight in 
them, and they will satisfy the vastest desires of 
the most eager soul. What will make the crooked 
^upright? Be born again. What will restore the 
Creator to revolted man ? God so loved the world, 
that he gave his only-begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth in him should have eternal life.” And 
thus, one by one, the great Evangelist answers the 
queries of the great Ecclesiastes. And if the sage 
has done a service, who, in articulate words, 
describes the symptoms of the great disease, how 
incompai-ably greater is the service done by the 
Saviomr, who prescribes the remedy! After all 
Solomon is only an eloquent patient; Jesus is the 
Divine Physician. 
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Again: Solomon’s teaching is mainly negative. 
Five centuries later, it was the business of the wisest 
Greek to teach his brethren knowledge of their 
ignorance. And so dexterously did he manage his 
oblique mirrors—so many of his countrymen did he 
surprise with side-views and back-views of them¬ 
selves ; so much fancied knowledge did he confute, 
and so many Athenians did he put out of conceit 
with themselves, that at last the Athenians lost 
conceit of him, and * killed the mortifying mis¬ 
sionary. And, like Socrates, Solomon is an apostle 
of sincerity. His pen is the point of a diamond; 
and as it touches many of this world’s boasted 
jewels, it shows that they are only coloured crystal. 
His sceptre is a rod of iron, and as it enabled him 
to command all pleasures, so it enables him to prove 
their nullity; and before his indignant sweep they 
crash like potsherds, and dissipate in dust. But 
more sincere tlian Socrates. His tests, his probes, 
his solar lamp, tlie Greek employed for his neigh 
hours’ benefit; such an awful earnestness had God's 
Spirit enkindled in the Hebrew sage, that his grand 
struggle was against self-deception: and the illusions 
on which he spends his hottest fury are the phantoms 
which have befooled himself. Socrates ^ gossips; 
Solomon communes witli his own heart. Socrates 
gets his comrade to confessSolomom makes his 
own confession. And so terrible is his intensity, 
that if it be well for our modem idoloclasts and 
showers up of shams that there is no Socrates 
now-a-days to show them to themselves, it will be 
well for us all if we take a pattern from Solomon’s 
noble fidelity, and if we strive after his stem self- 
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knowledge. And yet the result was mainly negative. 
He had dived deep enough into his nature to find 
that there was no genuine goodness there; and from 
the heights of his stately intellect he swept a wide 
horison, and reported that within his field of view 
there was perceptible no genuine happiness. If he 
was taller than other men, he was sorry to announce 
that, far as he could see, no fountain of joy now 
sprang in this desert: no tree of life grew here¬ 
away. If he was stronger thhn other toen, he had 
bad news for them: he had tried the gate of Eden, 
and shoved it and shaken it: but he feared no 
mortal shoulders could move it on its hinges, nor 
any human contrivance prise it off its fastenings. 

But if Solomon in his teaching .was mainly 
negative, Jesus was as mainly positive. Solomon 
shook his head, and told what happiness is not: 
Jesus opened his lips, and enunciated what it is. 
Solomon said, “ Knowledge is vanity. Power is 
vanity. Mirth is vanity. Man and all man’s pur¬ 
suits are perfect vanity.” Jesus said, “ Humility is 
blessedness.. Meekness is blessedness.. Purity of 
heart is blessedness. God is blessed for evermore, 
and most blessed is the creature that is likest God. 
Holiness is happiness.” “We labour and find no 
rest,” said Solomon. Jesus answered, “ Come unto 
me, all ye that labour, and I will give you rest.” 

All is vanity,” sighed the preacher. “ In the world 
ye shall have tribulation, but in me ye shall have 
peace,” replied the Saviour. “What is truthi”’ 
asks Ecclesiastes. “ I am the tnlth,” returns the 
Divine Evangelist. Solomon was tfpenough to scan 
the most of earth and see an.expanse of sorrow; 
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the Son of man knew all that is in heaven, and 
could toll of a Comforter who, like a flask of balsam 
floating in the briny sea, can fill with peace un¬ 
speakable the soul immersed in outward misery. 
Solomon could tell that the gate of bliss is closed 
against hmnan effort. Jesus bath the key of David, 
fmd opens what Adam shut; and undertakes to usher 
into the Father’s propitious presence aU who come 
through Him. Solomon composed Earth’s epitaph, 
and on the tomb of the species wrote. All is Vanity. 
Accustomed to date men’s history from their death, 
Jesus substituted. All is Heaven or Hell. 

Nay, so positive was tlie Saviour’s teaching, that, 
in order to understand him rightly, we must remem¬ 
ber that he was not only the Prophet, but the doc¬ 
trine ; not only the Oracle uttering God’s truth, but 
his very self that Tmth. Other prophets could 
tell what God’s mind is: Jesus was that mind. 
The law—a portion of God's ■will—was given by 
Moses; but grace and truth—the gracious reality, 
the truthful plenitude of the Divine perfections, 
came by Jesus Christ. He was the express imagd* 
of the Father. He was the "Word Incarnate. And 
to many a query of man’s wistful spirit, he was the 
embodied answer. Is there any immortality to this 
soul? Is there any second life to this body? “In 
my Father’s bouse are many mansions. I go to 
prepare a place for you, and I will come again and 
receive you to myself.” “I am the Resurrection 
and the Life: he that believeth in me shall never 
die : I will raise him up at the last day.” Is there 
any mediation b^iwixt man and his Maker ? is there 
any forgiveness of sins ? “ I am the way. Whatsoever 

B I 
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ye sliall ask ilic Father in my name, he will }iive 
it you. Go in poaoe; thy sins are forgiven ilue." 
Is there any model of excellence exempt from all 
infirmity? any pattern in which the Most High 
has perfect complacency? “He was holy and harm¬ 
less, separate from sinners. This is my beloved 
Son, in whom I am well pleased: hear ye him.” 

Solomon was wise; but Jesus was Wisdom- 
Solomon had more understanding than all the 
ancients; but tJesus was that etemffl, wisdom of 
which Solomon's genius was a borrowed spark—of 
which the deep flood of Solomon’s information 
was only an emitted rill. To which we only add 
the contrast in their tone. Each had a certain 
grandeur. Solomon’s speech was regal. It had 
both the imperial amplitude and the autocratic 
emphasis,—stately, decisive, peremptory. But the 
Saviour’s was Divine. There was no pomp of 
diction, but there was a God-like depth of mean¬ 
ing; and such was its spontaneous majesty, that 
the hearer felt. How easily He could speak a 
miracle! And miracles he often spake; but so 
naturally did they emerge from his discourse, and 
so noiselessly did they again subside into its current, 
that we as frequently read of men astonished at his 
doctrine, as of men amazed at his doings. But 
though both spake with authority—the one with 
authority as a king of men, the other with authority 
as the Son *of God—there is a wonderful difference 
in point of the pervasive feeling. Like a Prome 
theus chained to the rock of his own remorse, the 
Preacher pours forth his mighty woes in solitude, 
and, truly human, is mainly piteous of himself. 
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his ciithroiieil misery—liis sclf-iili- 
Si> 1-1)1 il iiiul stiitcly sorrow, moves you to wonder, 
ratlitT tlj.-in to weep; and, like ft glndiator dyin:,' in 
marhlo, you arc thankful that the sufferer is none of 
yonr kindred. But though greater in his sorrows, 
the Saviour was also greater in his sympathies; and 
though silent about his personal anguish, there is 
that in his mild aspect which tells each who meets 
it—if his grief be great liis lo've is^ greater. And 
whilst Solomon is so king-like that he does not ask 
you to be his friend, the Saviour is so God-like that 
he solicits your affection, and so brotlierly that he 
Avins it. Indeed, here is the inysteiy of godliness— 
God manifest in flesh, that flesh may see how 
God is love; and that through the loveliness of 
Jesus we may be attracted and entranced into the 
love of God. O melancholy monarch! how funereal 
is tliy tread, as thou pacest up and do^vn tliy echoing 
galleries, and disappearest in the valley of Death- 
shadow, ever sounding—Vanily of vanities! 0 
Teacher blessed! how beautiful are thy feet on the 
moimtains, publishing peace! How benign thy* 
outstretched hand, which, to tlie sinner weeping over 
it, proves God’s golden scei)tre of forgiveness, and 
which then clasps that sinner’s hand and guifles him 
to gloiy! O Thou greater .than Solomon! “ let mo 
see thy countenance, let me hear thy voice: for 
sweet is thy voice, and thy countenance is comely.” 

A greater than Solomon. The cedar palace ha» 
long since yielded to the torch of the spoiler; bm 
the home which Jesus has prepared for his disciples 
is a house not made with hands, eternal in the 
heavens. Thoms and thistles choke the gai'den of 
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Engedi, and the moon is no longer mirrored in 
the fish-ponds of Heshbon; but no brier grows in 
tlie paradise above, and notliing will ever choke or 
narrow that fountain whence life leaps in fulness, or 
stagnate tliat still expanse where the Good Shepherd 
leads his flock at glory’s noon. And Solomon—the 
splendour of his age—his grave is with us at this 
day; his flesh has seen corruption; and he must 
hear the voice of the Son of ^an, and come forth to 
the great account: but Jesus saw no corruption. 
Him hath God raised up, and made a Prince and a 
Saviour; and hath given him authority to execute 
judgment, because he is tlie Son of man. And re¬ 
verting to the allusion of our outset—Solomon 
effloresced from his counti-y's Golden Age—a greater 
than Solomon appeared when miry clay was mixing 
with its Age of Iron. Solomon was, so to speak, an 
effusion of his age, as well as its brightest ornament: 
the Son of Mary was an advent and an alien—a Star 
come down to blossom on a brier-bush—a root of 
Deity from our earth’s dry ground. But though it 
iVas the Hebrew winter when he came, he did not 
fail nor wax discouraged. He taught, he lived, he 
fulfilled all righteousness—he loved, he died. It 
was winter wheat; but the com fell into the ground 
ungradgingly; for as he sowed his seeds of truth, 
the Savioiu: tnew that he was sowing the summer 
of our world. And as, one by one, these seeds spring 
up, they fetch with them a glow more genial; for 
every saved soul is not only something for God’s 
gamer, but an influence for the world. Already of 
that handful of com which this greater Solomon 
scattered on the mountain-tops of Galilee, the first- 
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fruits are springing; and by and by tbe fruit shall 
shake like Lebanon, and the Church’s citizens shall 
be abundant as grass of the earth. On the wings of 
prophecy it is hastening towards us; and evei-y 
prayer and every mission speeds it on—our world’s 
latter summer-burst, our earth’s perennial June— 
when the name of Jesus shall endure for ever, and 
be continued as long as the sun: when men shall 
be blessed in Him, ar 4 all nations, shall call Him 
blessed. 

So great is this Piince of prophets, that the least 
in his kingdom is greater than Solomon. The 
saint is greater than the sage, and discipleshi2i to 
Jesus is the pinnacle of human dignity. In Him are 
hid all the treasures of wisdom, and all the germs 
of imdeveloped goodness. He is the tme theology, 
the perfect ethics, the sujiremc jihilosophy; and no 
words can limit the mentsd ascendency and moral 
beauty to which that young man may aspire, who, 
in all the susceptibility of an adoring affection, Don- 
seerates himself to the service and society of the 
Son of God. My brothers! is it a presumiituous 
hope tliat, even whilst I speak, .some of yon feel 
stirring within you the desire to join yourselves to 
blessedness by joining yourselves to Jesu^? Is it 
too much to hope that some of you, who j,ro Christian 
young men already, are wishing and praying that 
God would make you characters less commonplace, 
and render you influences in your day more 
abundant and benign ? Is is too much to hope that, 
even from this rapid sm-vey, some shall retire with a 
happy consciousness—Blessed be God! I belong to. 
a kingdom which cannot be moved, and am em- 
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barked in a cause which cannot be defeated ? Is it 
too much to hope that some one who has found, in 
regard to godless enjoyment, “ All is vanity,” may 
now be led to exclaim, with the gifted youth to whom 
our poct-lauroate has inscribed “ In Memoriam,” 
“ Lord, I have viewed Uiis world over, in which 
thou hast set me; I have tried how tlris and that 
thing will fit my spirit, and the design of my creation 
and can find nothing on whjch to rest, for nothing’ 
here dotli itself rest; but such things as please me 
for awhile in some degree, vanish and flee as shadows 
from before me. Lo! I come to Thee—the Eternal 
Being—the Spring of Life—the Centre of Best— 
the Stay of the Creation—the Fulness of all things. 
I join myself to Thee; with Thee I will lead my 
life and spend my days, with whom I am to dwell 
for ever, expecting, when my little time is over, to be 
token up into thine own eternity.”* 

• From a deeply interesting acconnt of Artbnr H. Hallem. !n tiM 
“ North British lieview,” for February, 1851. 
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THE INSTINCTS OE INDUSTEY. 


The Earth is a vast Magazine of Materials, and 
Man is an Artizan placed in tlic midst of these stores 
to discover their uses and to appropriate them. This 
is not tlie oiHy end for which man was created and 
located on tliis planet—it is not tlie chief end—but it 
is one of the important objects of our terrestrial life— 
and an object which sustains intimate relations with 
evciy other end of our being ; even with the chief.' 

God made the Earth before He created the man. 
So that appropriating this fact to our present pty- 
pose we may say,—The factory was built and the 
materials for labour collected, before the human 
artificer was brought into being. The Creator’s 
introducing such a creature to such a world, reveals 
the Divine intention concerning him. jGoetlie in his 
“ Like and Like ” expresses this idea with much 
sweetness— 


“A little flower bell 
Was sprung from tlie earth; 
Karly spring -welcomed 
The lovely birth: 
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Then settled a bee there, 

Sipping so sweet,— 

Sure the one far the other 
TFoe made most meet." 

Man is not the first industrial tenant of this Globe. 
The Ant provided meat before Abel tilled the ground. 
The Beaver constructed a dam before Cain formed 
a sheepfold. Birds built their nests before Jabal 
pitched a tent. The Bee wrought in wa-x before 
Tubal Cain wrohght in iron. Music was in the woods 
before Jubal strung a harp or designed an organ. 

But although man is not the firstborn of the work¬ 
ing creation—he is chief of them in skill, and his 
strength is of the highest kind. The human hands 
—the organs of human speech—the comparative 
length of human life—the social tendencies of man 
—are all endowments, which, apart from superiority 
of mind, give man immense advantage over aU otlier 
working animals. But when to these superiorities 
we add, his power of looking into causes and of dis¬ 
cerning consequences—of calling up precedents from 
the past and of deriving motives from the future—of 
searching for and pursuing the true and the beauti¬ 
ful and the good—^when we consider that man is 
essentiaHv speculative and progressive and religious 
—^we see how deep and wide is the source of his 
superiority over the other working animals who share 
with him this Earth. 

Besides constructing the Factory—filling it with 
material—creating the human workman and intro¬ 
ducing him to the scene of labour—the Creator does 
little to assist human toil. The Bee and the Beaver 
wrought perfectly at the first. At least history and 
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observation teach this—^But testimony and experi¬ 
ence shew that men advance from foolish things to 
wise—from weak things to mighty—^from base things 
to glorious—from things that are not to things that 
are. What it is the Creator has done for those 
animals which work perfectly apart from imitation, 
instruction, or experience we do not know. But wo 
do know that man is not similarly endowed. His 
ability to labour with advantage is a growth. No inspi¬ 
ration of the Almighty imparts ^e knowledge of 
particular Arts. The man brings no experience. He 
has not—as Plato would have it—lived in another 
sphere and come to this earth with the knowledge 
gained during his pre-existence. Our earliest ancestors 
found no superior creatures here to whom they could 
be pupils, and from whom they could fully learn the 
uses of the riches of the Earth. Evidently God 
intended that man should be self-taught. Having 
made us capable of discovering hidden uses and of 
adapting rude substances—God will not shew us 
what He has made us able to find out; neither will 
He shape for us what He has given us power-to 
mould. As when Jesus Christ raised Jairus’ daughter 
He commanded her friends to give her something to 
eat—working no miracle to feed her because this her 
friends could do—^but putting forth Divine power to 
restore her to life because this her kinSred could not 
effect:—As when He provided by miracle Wine for 
the Marriage Feast, He commanded the servants to 
fill the Water-pots with Water—^And as on the same 
principle when the Son of God raised Lazarus, He 
made others remove the grave-stone and unbind the 
grave-clothes—so God—of whom Jesus Christ was 
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the expressed image—^will not do for man what He 
has made man capable of doing for himself. We 
believe that this Avas as much the law of Paradise as 
it is now the law of the Expulsion from Eden. 

But Avliile Divine Providence does not so directly 
endow man to work as it has qualified inferior 
creatures—God has made us with faculties and with 
wants, and by making labour necessary, God (hereby) 
moves men to employ their powers. Our necessities 
demand our poAt’ers, and our powers are restless to 
meet our necessities. And as our faculties are 
superior to the powers of other terrestrial creatures— 
so our Avants are more numerous and more intense. 
Instead then of endowing man to meet these wants 
perfectly at once—the Creator ordains that he shall 
so feel their j^ressuro as that his faculties shall be 
progressively developed ; Avhile his AA’ants ai'e hereby 
more and more abundantly met. 

One chaise given to man at his creation Avas this 
—Subdue the Earth. And the changes which tlie 
introduction of evil has involved do not annul this 
commission. God’s mandate noAV is— Subdue the 
Earth, Human sinfulness may involve inferior intui¬ 
tion—duller instincts—a feebler hand and an evil 
eye—still„God’s Voice to man is— Subdue the Earth; 
—Avith your sweating broAv, and aching limbs, and 
fevered \>toxo.-*-Subdue the Earth. 

Unless the man Avork, many of his wants will re¬ 
main unmet and numerous desires will be ungratified 
—there Avill be riches around him unpossessed and 
powers witliin him unemployed. Instead of being the 
true lord of a real kingdom he Avill have but the 
shadow of a tlirone. The Poet Thomson having 
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described the indolent savage as naked, helpless, and 
comfortless — spending his days in heaviness and 
darkness—sings:— 

“ Industry approach’d, 

And roused him from his miseralile sloth, 

Itis faculties unfolded ; pointed out 
Where lavish nature the directing hand 
Of art demanded; show’d him how to raine 
Ilis fcchle force hy the mechanic powers; 

To dig the mineral S-om tlie vaulte<l garth; 

On what to turn the piercing rage of fire. 

On what the torrent, and the gather’d blast; 

Gave the tall, ancient forest to his axe. 

Taught him to chip the wood and hew the stone, 

Till, by degrees, the finish’d fabric rose; 

Tore from his limbs the blood-polluted fur. 

And wrapt him in the woolly vestment waiTO;— 

Nor stopt at barren, bare necessity. 

But, still advancing bolder, led him on 
To pomp, to pleasure, elegance, and grace; 

And, breathing high ambition through his soul, 

Set science, wisdom, glory, in his view. 

And bade him bo the lord of all below.” 

If then ive be faithful to our constitution—tnic 
our circumstances—and obedient to the mandate of 
the Creator—we shall endeavour so to employ and 
dispose of the riches of the Earth as that they may 
best minister to our comfort, and advantage. 'This is 
Art. Nature is the Earth as God left it. Art, in 
antithesis to Nature, is the Earth as man moulds it 
and governs it. Lord Bacon defines Art as the 
“ proper disposal of the things of Nature by human 
thought and experience so as to answer the several 
purposes of mankind.” 

In subduing the Eartli men may either be dull or 
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energetic—fitful or assiduous—slothful or diligent:— 
they may work with divided powers or they may toil 
with their might. Earnestness—whole-heartedncss 
and steadiness in labour—is Industry. 

While the man toils with his might—the inclina¬ 
tion to effort instead of being exhausted will ho 
strengthened—the man will forget what is behind 
and will roach forth to that which is before—and in 
doing this — as the labourer presses toward the Goal 
for the Prizes off Industry—^fie will see what he is 
not looking for—^lie will do what he has not delibe¬ 
rated upon—^lio will attain to objects the possession 
of which lie has not contemplated. This is what wo 
mean by The Instincts of Industry. 

Instinct—(the w'ord)—is applied by philosophers 
to animals with different significations. Sidney 
Smith writes—“ Actions perfomed with a view to a 
certain end are rational. Actions perfoi-med without 
the spontaneity of the agent are automatic. Actions 
regularly performed without a view to the conse¬ 
quences they produce are instinctive.’’ According 
to..this definition of instinct the lower animals may 
be said to be moved rather than to move—to be acted 
upon rather than to act—to proceed from an outward 
influence pf the nature of which they are ignorant 
and the end of which they neitiier see nor appreciate, 
and not from fchoice or from reason. Thus the Bee 
constructs its hexagonal cell—and the Beaver its 
dam and plastered house—the Bird its warmly lined 
nest—and the Wasp its food-furnished hole—^not 
because these creatures see the reason for their work, 
but because they are moved thereto by some state of 
their animal constitution. We cannot here discuss 
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the interesting subject of the instinct of lower 
animals, but we may say—that we'incline to award 
the lower animals tlie rudiments of the human mind, 
and to attribute to man a measure of tlie instinct 
which belongs to the lower animals. We think that 
botli act instinctively. Few subjects have in discus¬ 
sion so exhibited tlie prejudice, the haste, and the 
vanity of men.as the comparative faculties of men 
and beasts. 

But to our Subject. Industry is irfstinctive. Tech¬ 
nically instinctive—for it sometimes acts without the 
motive derived from a complete view of results. And 
generally instinctive—for thei’e arc natural tendencies 
of. Industry; and these often cany men beyond what 
they see, and whither if tliey foresaw they would not 
he prepared to go. 

Although we have not met with any work on the 
subject of this Lecture—we have found references to 
the topic in several authors. Beckmann, in his 
“ History of Inventions,” writing of the Stocking 
Loom, says—“ It was not a matter of accident, like 
most of the great discoveries,” Lord Karnes, in his 
“ Sketches of the History of Man, writes—“ More 
arts have been invented by accident than by investiga¬ 
tion.” Herschell, in his “Discourse on tlie,Study of 
Natural Philosophy,” remarks—“In speculating on 
the future prospects of Physical Science, we should 
not be justified in leaving out of consideration the 
probability, or rather certainty of the occasional 
occurrence of those happy accidents which have had 
so powerful an influence on the past—occasions 
where a fortunate combination opportunely noticed 
may admit us in an instant to the knowledge of 
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principles of -which no suspicion might occur btit for 
some casual notice.” The Minister of Agiiculture 
and Commerce for France—M. Charles Dupin— 
addressing his coimtrymen on the coming Exhibition 
of the Industry of all Nations, says—“ No living 
being is entitled to claim perfection for the Arts use 
ful to man. They are progressive in their veiy 
nature, and often when tliey are thought to be canned 
to the very highest point of excellence, an mexpccted 
discovery opens to them a new career.” Mac Cullagh, 
in his “ Industrial History of Free Nations ”—writes 
—“ The instincts of Industry are wise and inventive, 
and seldom when left free to act fail of discovering 
the right way of obtaining rightful ends.” 

In all these quotations our subject is touched. 
But where some of these writers put “accident" wo 
should use instinct. Moreover, we should qualify 
such words as “ unexpected discoveiy,” for we hold 
that Industry has natural tendencies which—under 
the blessing of Divine Providence—account for all 
its present products, and which will secure fruits and 
results far beyond all present calculation. A diligent 
man makes an unexpected discovery. In describing 
it he calls it a “ happy hit.” Otliers say—“ He fell 
upon it.” 'He says—“It struck me.” But the fact 
is, nothing struck him. On the contrary, he—striking 
on every hand with the rod of Industiy*^at length 
struck what he thought was rock dry to the core— 
but what God has made a strong cistern—and that 
rock being smitten by the leadings of his industrial 
instincts—the long-needed waters gushed" out. 

It will be observed that while we do not exclude 
from our present use of the word Instincts, the signili 
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pation it holds when in accordance with the definition 
of Sidney Smith, it is applied to the Lower Animals— 
that we embrace a much wider meaning. The word, 
according to its etymon—means motions and tend¬ 
encies, whether without reason or guided by reason; 
and it'is in the sense of natural and necessary tend¬ 
encies that we now apply the word. Industiy has 
nothing automatic about it. It creates automata, but 
is not itself an automaton. Human industi-y is, of 
course, rational—it pbrforms many actions with a 
view to its end. But we shall see that, beside being 
rational, industry is also both in the particular and 
general sense instinctive. To tliese instincts we ai-e 
about to look. 

Nor must we fail to rcmai-k, that on this occasion we 
confine industry to what are generally called The Useful 
Arts. Not that the word necessarily represents only 
those things that are confined to this sphere. If, by 
“ Industiy,” we mean assiduity and diligence (and that 
is the import of the word)—then we find it in many a 
sphere beyond that of the arts useful to man. It lives 
and moves in the sphere just above that we are about 
to contemplate. Is not industry in the Fine Arts ? 
Tell me not that it is Genius as separated from In¬ 
dustry that can make marble breathe apd canvas 
speak and stones bend lyith the grace of flowers. 
The Sculp)s>r and the Painter conceive by genius ; 
but they can only adequately express their concep¬ 
tions by industry. Marble does not yield at the 
mere presence of Phidias; nor does the canvas glow 
at the mere face of Eaphael or Claude. There is 
Industiy in the Fine Arts. Nor can we name a depart¬ 
ment of Science in which progress can be made with- 
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out diligence and assiduity. If we may point to, 
living men we ask,—^Is it by intuition that Faraday 
is so sublimely acquainted with electricity—Brande 
witli inorganic chemistry—Lyell with geology—Owen 
with Animal Physiology—Forbes with Vegetable Phy¬ 
siology, and die Merchant Astronomer Lasscll with the 
wonders of the Heavens ? Look at the men—^by their 
physiognomyyou will declare them hard-working men. 
And where do you see eminence without toil ? Cer¬ 
tain Poets may bd named as ej^coptions." But Milton 
was industrious, and Handel—Bacon too, and Locke. 
We might speak of tlie Industry of Politics—for there 
have been men who in our House of Commons have 
wrought as hard as any mechanic at his bench or 
artizan in a mill. And tlicre live some such men now. 
And does not Industry move in spheres of Benevo¬ 
lence ? Consider John Howard and Elizabeth Fry— 
the one in the lieformation of Prisons and die other 
in the Reformation of the Prisoner! Remember 
Carey, and Morrison, and John Williams—Carey the 
Indian Scholar and Evangelist—Morrison die Chinese 
Scholar and Evangelist—and Williams the founder of 
the Useful Arts, as well as the Apostle of Religion in 
the South Sea Islands! 

From the Missionary Enterprise—^from the Chris¬ 
tian Church—^from Science and from Literature— 
from Politics Und from Philanthropy—and from the 
Fine Arts, we could draw illustrious examples of 
Industiy and copious illustrations of its instincts. 
We might even spealt of the Industry of Evil. But 
we are now confined to diose Arts which relate to 
Food and to Fuel—to Clothing and to Dwellings— 
to Travelling and to the use of Minerals, Chemicals, 
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and Metals in providing for the common wants of 
men. We must keep clear of that wide and interest¬ 
ing subject, the Histout of the Useful Arts—nor can 
we in the space of a Lecture adequately illustrate any 
of the points we shall exliibit. We can do little more 
than hint and suggest. 

Your sympathy with our remarks will depend 
greatly upon your apprehension of our meaning in 
tlie use of the word Industry. Wc do not intend 
mere work—but hai’d’work—doin^ what we do with 
our might. 

In the early life of William Hutton of Birming¬ 
ham (himself a notable example of diligence), an 
incident occurred which will serve as an illusti'ation. 
Hutton, when a poor apprentice at Nottingham, 
happened to hear a lad playing on a bell-harp. The 
sound of that instrument opened an ear for music 
tliat hitherto had been stopped. Music became 
Hutton’s study, and without tutor, or books, or 
friends to assist him, he learned to play on that 
instrument; his great encouragement being a couplet 
he had-seen in an old spelling-book— 

“ Dcspiur of notbiug that you would attain, 

Vntoea^'ied dil^mce your point will gain/* 

The Bell-Harp, however, did not long content him 
He borrowed a dulcimer—made one by 5 t, and learned 
to play upon it. Now in the construction of this 
dulcimer he had neither fit materials nor proper tools, 
and he had no money to procure any. He had, how¬ 
ever, an old and large trunk—^this ho pulled to pieces 
and therefrom obtained materials. And with a pocket- 
knife—^the hammer key and plyers of his stocking 
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frame and a two-pronged fork, minus one limb,—he 
made a dulcimer and soon learned to play with ease. 
But observe—young man, an, apprentice to a Balcer, 
hearing Hutton play, purchased this Home-made 
Dulcimer—upon the maker's offering his assistance 
in tuning the instrument, or in teaching the young 
man to play—the purchaser replied—“ O no, there's 
not a doubt but I shall do.” And to some extent he 
succeeded. For when Hutton met him again and 
inquired about his Success—the‘reply was—“ O rarely 
well; I can play part of “ Over the hills and far away.” 
But mark tlie sequel. The next meeting produced 
the same question, and the reply was this—” O hang 
tliat music—I could not make it do—and it provoked 
me so much, that I took a broomstick and whacked 
the strings till 1 broke them—tlien knocked the body 
to pieces and burned it in the oven.” In the contrast 
of William Hutton with tlm young man who bought 
his dulcimer, you will see what we mean by Industry. 
Indolence breaks tlie dulcimer and bums it. Industry 
constructs a dulcimer out of an old trunk. 

I. Let us then now inquiee into the instincts ob 

NATURAIi TENDENCIES OF INDDSTBY. 

• 

1. Industry developes and improves the human facul¬ 
ties in their relation to Labour. We wiU employ 
different parts of the body as illustrations of the im¬ 
provement both of spiritual and of animal faculties. 
Then we say—that Industry opens wide the eye and 
makes it keen. Thus Bertholet is said to have dis¬ 
covered the bleaching property of oxy-muriatic acid, 
and hereby to have considerably shortened the pro- 
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cess of bleaching; by observing that the cork of the 
phial in which he had put some of that acid had been 
whitened thereby. A soap manufacturer observes a 
corrosion of his copper boiler. He cannot account 
for it. He obtains the analysis of a skilful chemist. 
By that analysis Iodine is discovered. This element 
is then traced to sea-pi ants, to sea-water, to salt¬ 
mines, and salt-springs; also to Sponge. Dr. Coindet, 
of Geneva, now remembers that Burnt Sponge is an 
old remedy for a fearTul disease. He tries Iodine on 
that horrible disorder, and finds it an almost perfect 
specific. Thus Industry promotes observation and 
penetration. The greater the industry, tlie stronger 
and keener the eye. The eyes among the spindles 
ate more open than the eyes among the ploughs. But 
all the world over Industry doffs the nap, and puts on 
the wide-awake. To make the dull ear quick of hearing 
is another tendency of Industry. The industrious 
man will take a hint from anybody and from any¬ 
thing. Hence Talus having found the jaw bone of a 
snake, and employed it to cut through a piece of wood, 
was taught to form that iron instrument whiclp we 
know as the Saw. And Drawing was invented by 
Saurias of Samos accidentally etching out a horse 
from his shadow in the sun. Painting and Images 
had a similar origin. And does not Industry move 
men’s tongues ? The industrious in^iire—they lose 
nothing through lack of asking. At the commence¬ 
ment of the eighteenth century the Italians had ex¬ 
clusively the ait of silk-throwing. John Lombe, a 
spirited and intelligent mechanic, travels to Italy to 
discover the secret. And at the imminent hazard of 
his life he asks and questions and inquires until ho 
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becomes acquainted with the art, brings it to England 
and establishes it here. Industry stretches forth the 
HAND and imparts swiftness to the foot. The diligent 
reach after and expect. They so run as to obtain. 
Until the beginning of the sixth century silk-rearing 
was unknown to Europe. Two Persian monks went 
as missionaries to China. There they saw the i>fo- 
duction of silk from the silk-worm. They leam the 
manual arts emjdoyed in making up tlie material: 
and when tlieir irtfonnation is 'complete, they return 
to the West, proceed to Constantinople, lay their in¬ 
formation before tlic Emperor Justinian, return at 
his bidding to China, obtain silk-worms’ eggs, 
conceal them in a hollow cane, convey them safely to 
Constantinople, hatch them, rear tlio wonns, obtain 
silk, convert it into thread, and thus lay die foun¬ 
dation of silk manufacture in Europe—tliese worms 
being the progenitors of the worms which now en¬ 
rich Italy, Southern France, and Turkey. Industry 
is ever reaching after and over pursuing. Nor are 
these the only tendencies of Industry —it strengthens 
both the HEAD and the heart. “ The character of a 
ti’ue philosopher,” says one who can write sub¬ 
jectively on tills subject, “ is to hope all things not 
impossiblQ and to believe all things not unreason¬ 
able.” Industry tends to form a similar character— 
a character thfft will endm’C privation, persevere imder 
disheartenment, struggle with exigencies, conquer 
’obstacles, and endure shame. Galileo can boar to 
hear his pendulum called in mockery a swing-swang. 
The iirst saw-mill in England, erected 1768, was 
pulled down by a mob, but James Stansfield, who 
had learned in Holland and Norway their value, had 
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the spirit to put up another. The cartiiqualce at 
Bhodes laid that magnificent city in ruins. Neigh¬ 
bouring cities jiroficred help : for the fulfilment of 
these promises, however, the Ehodians did not wait. 
It has been said of tliem, “ Like brave and wise men 
they wasted no time in lamentations or despondency, 
but forthwith set about repairing the damage tliat 
had been done to their once busy docks and wharfs. 
The earth and sea were moved ; but their free indus¬ 
trial spirit was not brnken, and they jirobably knew 
that those are most likel)' to get help who arc the 
most ready to help themselves.” 

Such is the effect of Industry on the human facul¬ 
ties. It makes sleep light and toil heavy, dreams 
frequent and thought -wakeful. It causes the pulse to 
throb and the heart to beat. It strengthens the 
sinews and braces the nerves. It increases the muscle 
and makes supi>lo the limb. It conseiwes the vigour 
of prime, and puts decrepitude far away. It makes 
doing nothing intolerable, and renders enterprise and 
adventure essential to life; and while the powers of 
some men perish because self-consumed, Industoy, 
by an invariable re-action imparts to the whole man 
an indomitable, healthful, and living energy. 

The moral effect of Indtistry is also good. It pro¬ 
motes self-respect and self-reliance. It drives away a 
mean dependence upon circumstance^ and upon our 
fellow-men, and protects us from that morbid self-dis¬ 
trust and conteiupt which are to a man’s spirit what 
the softening of the human brain is to the human body. 
Whataman can do is his kingdom. Workinghe reigns. 

Industry has tendencies beyond its effect on the 
individual man Let us now observe these. 
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2. See hate Indmtry tends to svhstitiUe the direction 
of labour for its actual performance. Fingers were 
made before tools. But tools are subsequently formed 
to do the work of fingers. And the fingers at length 
decline even to direct the tools. Machineiy and steam 
are made to do the work of the human hand. The 
shepherd does his work chiefly by his dog. And 
industry employs powers and processes of nature to 
accomplish what otliei'wise must be performed by tlie 
limbs of men. <?l'he w'ife of*-the patriarch Abram, 
when shewing hospitality to the three illustrious 
strangers who visited them on the plains of Mamre, 
ground with her own hands the meal, kneaded it, 
and made cakes on the hearth. A few miles from 
this spot, you may see steam power grind com, fill the 
troughs with flour, mix the flour, knead the dough, 
flatten it into layers, cut these into hexagonal pieces, 
stamp each piece, and complete the biscuit to the 
floor of the oven. In Her Majesty’s Victualling Office 
at Deptford, eight thousand tons, or one hundred 
millions of biscuits are made annually by steam. Of 
the' wise woman described by Solomon it is said, 
“ She sceketh wool and flax and worketh willingly 
with her hands. She layeth her hands to the spindle, 
and her \ands hold the distaff.” And contrasting 
this ancient flax manufacture witli the present manu¬ 
facture of cottion, we see—that, instead of distaff and 
spindle, iron fingers, teeth and wheels, moving with 
exhaustlcss energy and devouring speed, open the cot¬ 
ton, clean it, spread it, card it, draw it, rove it, spin it, 
wind it, warp it, dress it, and weave it. A steam-engine 
of one-hundred horse power has the strength of 8R0 
men, and is sufficient to give rapid motion to 50,000 
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spindles for spinning fine cotton threads, each spindle 
forming a separate thread, and producing a mile and a 
quarter of thread in twelve hours. So that 50,000 spin¬ 
dles produce in twelve hours, 63,500 miles of thread— 
more than enough to go two and a-half times round the 
glohc. And as 750 people are enough to superintend 
these 60,000 spindles, as much thread can be spun by 
these 750 people through machinery and steam power, 
as could be spun by 200,000 persons without this 
power—that is, one iftiir of hands'is hereby made 
equal to 266. 

These illustrations of the substitution of direction 
for performance must suffice. IJut we may remark 
tliat. it is impossible to say where this relief of human 
animal labour will end. Clement of Alexandria gives 
directions to tlie Christifins in his day, not n)erely for 
sitting and lying do^vn, eating and drinking, but for 
siteezing and for hhnring the nose. And it is possible 
that a pocket machine may jpe invented for rsiising 
the handkerchief to the nasal organ without the 
intervention of the human hands, or for applying 
snuff to the olfactoiy nerves without taxing the hufoan 
fingers. A machine for snuffing would be a great 
time-saver. It has been calculated that every pro¬ 
fessed snuff-taker takes one pinch in iteri minutes. 
Every pinch, with the agreeable ceremony of blowing 
the nose, &c. consumes a minute and* a-half. One 
minute and a half out of every ten, allowing sixteen 
hours to a snuff-taking day, amounts to two hours, 
twenty-four minutes per day, or one day out of ten. 
One day out of ten is thirty-six days and a half in a 
year. So that if a man take snuff for forty years of 
his life, he dedicates four years to the important 
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service of tickling his nose. We have musical snuff¬ 
boxes—may Industry soon send self-communicating 
squlf-boxes! 

3. But a yet mare notable tendency of Industry is 
to subdue all things to itself. In accomplishing this you 
will observe —that Industry counts nothing common or 
unclean. It gathers up fragments and suffers nothing 
to be lost. This is literally true in Paper Manu¬ 
facture. Here cotton and linen rags are employed. 
So that after these fabrics hai e served us as gaiinents 
—they are in tlicir refuse state converted to a most 
important purpose. Nor is tlie English Paper-Maker 
contented with the rags of England—he imports 
German and Italian tatters, and would gladly pay for 
tlie rags of France, Holland, Belgium, and Spain, 
were not those ports closed against him. We have 
already seen that the Lees of a Soap Boiler supply us 
with a most valuable medicine ; and it is well known 
that the stomach of a (jfdf converts milk into cheese. 
The agriculturist improves his land with soap-boilers’ 
waste—bone dust—ashes of consumed vegetables— 
d;:ainage of houses—refuse of all kinds. And the 
dung of a South American bird has become a most 
important article of commerce. Industiy stoops to 
conquer., Uhis suggests another example of tlie 
subjugating tendency of Industiy—it inclines 
To exhaust the Materials on which it works. An illus¬ 
tration may be taken from among people whose 
industrial instincts are not strong. The Cocoa Palm- 
tree (not that whence we derive Cocoa and Chocolate) 
is indigenous to Asia. Of this tree it is said—“ The 
uses are almost incalculably numerous. The roots 
are masticated—gutters and posts are made of the 
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wood—tlie young buds form a delicate vegetable— 
tbe leaves are manufactured into baskets, lanterns, 
books, and numerous other articles—^the midrib of 
the leaves forms oars—the bruised end of a leaf 
forms a brush—the juice of tlie stem yields palm 
wine, and afterwards an ardent spirit—the farinaceous 
matter in the stem is a substitute for sago—the sap 
yields a dark-coloured sugar—the sugar mixed witli 
lime forms a powerful cement—the fruit of the nut 
is a wholesome food, and its milk a cooling beverage 
—the coir, or fibrous covering to the nut, makes 
excellent cordage—the shell is formed into drinking- 
vessels—and the solid matter contained within the 
shell yields excellent oil for lamps and for medicines.’’ 
This is an illustration of Industry making eveiy part 
of a natural product serv.e some useful puipose. 
And numerous counterparts may be found. But 
beside this—Industry procures from objects as 
wholes a most varied service. Corn, for example, is 
not merely made to supply varieties of Bread, but 
varieties of drinks; and after it has served the 
purpose of tlie Brewer and Distiller—tlie grains aje 
employed to feed Cattle. “ Feat Bog is a superficial 
stratum of vegetable matter, which at different depths 
is undergoing, or has undergone, various stages of 
change and decomposition.” “ In Ireland alone, one- 
tenth of the smface is peat bog.” And from this peat 
bog most valuable products may be gianed. These 
are said to be (beside Charcoal) the following:— 

1. Sulphate of Ammonia—^valuable as Manure, 
and saleable at £12 per Ton. 

3. Acetate of Lime—used largely by Calico 
Printers, and saleable at £14 per Ton. 
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8. Pyroligneous spirit—used by hatters, vamishers, 
and for lamps, and saleable at 5s. per Gallon. 

4. Naphtha for dissolving Caoutchouc, illuminating, 
varnishing, &c., and saleable at Is. per Gallon. 

5. The heavy and more fixed oils, and saleable for 
various purposes at Is. per Gallon. And 

6. Paraffine, blended with other fatty bodies, for 
Candles. And it is said the greatest Candlemaker 
in the world has ofiercd Is. per pound for any 
quantity that ctin be produced. 

Such .ore tlie products and educts of Peat. And 
tliere are men of noble Christian Enterprise endea¬ 
vouring from the Irish Peat to raise these articles of 
Commerce, and herehj' to elevate tlrat wretched land. 
To lift Ireland out of its social mire by means of 
its natural bogs will iqdecd be to conquer. May 
God .speed the attempt! 

Thus Industry labours to get out of all the objects 
with which it has to do—the utmost tliat each product 
or material of nature will yield. It abides in every 
Province until it is subdued. Industry waits to con- 
g,Jter. And the Tactics of Industry are pliable. 

Industry has great facility of adaptation. It will 
employ any process of nature as it is—or it will 
hasten tjiat process or arrest it. It will use tlie riches 
of the Earth as they are, or will convert them to its 
purposes. Moreover—Industry will, as we have seen, 
take a hint from any quarter—will accept any amount 
or instalment of service, and refuses not to learn 
from any Teacher. Let us take one or two Examples. 
Over some deep fissures in different mountainous 
districts, and especially in the Andes, there are natural 
bridges formed by the accidental junction of rude 
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stones in their fall down the chasms. And it is sup¬ 
posed tliat these natural bridges suggested the idea 
of an arcJied stone bridffe. The supposition is very 
likely to be true. Nor have we less reason to receive 
the substance of the legendaiy account of tlic origin 
of Glass. As the stoty goes—a merchant vessel laden 
with nitre is driven ashore on the coast of Palestine. 
The shore is smooth sand. And the sailors, in tlic 
absence of stone, place their cooking-vessels on 
pieces of nitre. The Are melts thfe nitre, which 
becoming incorporated with the sand foi-ms a stream 
of liquid glass. And the industrious Pheniciaus, 
obseiving the useful qualities of this new material, 
establish a Glass-manufactm'c. Does every Fringe 
Manufacturer know—that the products of his art were 
suggested by the ragged edges of stuiTs being tied 
into bunches to prevent further unravelling? Tell 
this, ye drapers, to the Ladies who waste so much of 
your precious time in matching a fringe and a silk. 
And yet further to shew how pliable is Industry—I 
may remind you that while the Baker does not wait 
for the spontaneous fermentation of his dough, hiU 
hastens it with leaven—the Cane-Sugar Grower arrests 
the process by which the juice of the cane would 
become acid, by the application of heat. Th« “ Full¬ 
ing Stocks ” of the Woollen Manufacturer are adapted 
to the felting properties of wool—but tUe spinning- 
jenny to the separate fibres of cotton. In Agriculture 
we observe draining or irrigation—high or low cul¬ 
tivation, according to the nature of the soil. And 
thus—the helm of the vessel which Industry com- 
m^ds is seen traversing—the type that industry 
employs is moveable and not stereotype—and the 
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children of industry are not alike even in outward 
appearance, as the soldiers of the same regiment, but 
have a different outward manifestation, according to 
their works. One reason that industrj' has made 
spinning-jennies is, that man may be less unifoim 
and monotonous than mere machines. And farther— 
while Industry can economize even to getting paper 
from rags, and bread from bones and sawdust—it can 
also sow broadcast its capital, as when it invests 
millions in the construction and sustenance of Eail- 
ways. It is a principle in nature that Death is the 
beginning of new life. In creation nothing perishes- 
What appears to perish merely changes its form of 
existence. Now, Invention often appears to destroy 
Industry. This is the old objection against Machi¬ 
nery: but it is like a real Christian’s dread of dying— 
as inconsistent as unfounded. According to the 
Christian system its disciples must die in order to 
live. Why then should a Christian fear to die? And 
in harmony with the genius of Industry, its parti¬ 
cular embodiments must melt in order tliat itself 
may survive. The transition may be painful, as when 
the moulting eagle strikes off its old beak against the 
rock—but the result will be glorious—as when the 
king of<foirds, through that very moulting process, 
renews its youth. The History of Industry recog¬ 
nizes the principle—that death is the beginning of 
new life, and some of its forms have died while itself 
has lived. The spinning-wheel has ceased for tlie 
spinning-jenny—and the shuttle of the hand-loom 
for the power-loom. The scribe has died for the 
printer—and tire coach has gone off the road for the 
rail. The oil-lamp has been put out that the gas may 
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be lighted; and the saw-pit has been filled up for the 
saw-mill. Indolence and ignorance repudiate these 
changes—Industry courts them and eflfects them 
Not that Industry is wayward and fickle. It has been 
said that—Huber was a great bee—Euclid, a great 
line—and Newton, a great fluxion. And we may add 
—John Lombe was a silk-mill—Jacquard, a weaving 
machine—Cartwright, a power-loom-;-James Watt, a 
steam-engine—Stephenson, a railway—Brunei, a tun¬ 
nel—Rosse, a telescope—and Faraday, electricity 
The spiiit of Industry can be fixed, and it can roam 
—it can possess a butterfly or a bee, a spider or an 
ant, a worm or a beaver. 

The Process of Bleaching would show that Industry 
sometimes hastens to conquer. Si.vty years ago, it 
was customaiy to send linen, manufactured in Eng¬ 
land, to Holland to be bleached. And so slow was 
the process, that cloth sent to Holland in the Spring 
was not sent back until the autumn. Since Chemistiy 
has been applied to bleaching, this process is con¬ 
ducted in the space of twenty-four or thirty hours. 

But we must not linger here. We merely remind 
you—that Industiy stoops to conquer— waits to con 
quer— changes its tactics to conquer— parts with its 
wealth to conquer— hastens to conquer—livqp but to 
conquer. 

4. Through thetendenciesalreadgnamed, Industry leads 
on to the elevation of the condition of mankind; it makes 
men Kings, and providesfor their royal state. —Cicero, in 
his Offices, writes:—There could neither be the pre¬ 
servation of health, navigation, nor the gathering and 
preservingthe com and other fruits, without the indus 
try of mankind. And certmnly there could bare been 



tae earth, but by the toil and art ot man.” “ More* 
over, from whence but from the labour of man could we 
have had aquedi^cts, the cuts of riveivs, tlio in'igatioii 
of the land, dams opposed to streams and artilieial 
harbours ? From these, and' a great many other in¬ 
stances it is plain, that' we could by no manner of 
means have, without the hand and industiy of man, 
reaped the benefit and advantages arising from such 
things as are inanimate. In short, wlrat advantage 
and convenience could have been realued from tho 
brute creation, had not men assisted ? ” These words 
of the great Eoman Orator serve exactly our present 
purpose. Apai't from labour, the outward condition 
of man is inferior to the situation of the lower animals. 
His skin does ngt protect him against unfavotmbls 
atnulmheiic Lnfiuences. His feet are not M 8wi(% it§' 
tlje nmbs of fierce animus, ready to devour 
IHs hands are a miserable weopdh agunst tbe'flillU 
of the bear—the lion or the tiger, and in 
flict with, the talons of a Vultui-e or the beak of an 
Eagle. He requires other food than that which the 
untilled earth yields. The beginning and end of bis 
life are seasons of helplessness. He passes a large 
portion of his time in sleep:—so that we can scai'ccly 
think of a climate or country in which the human 
race could be continued without an araoimt of labour. 
And then while a small amount of labour may pre¬ 
serve our being,—a considerable degree is required 



But few men realize*their obligatfons to the Tndas- 
trial Arts. To bring tliis before us let us pull to 
pieces some young man in this Hall. Your Paris 
Hat, Sir, has in it cambric or willow—a resinous ce¬ 
ment and Composition—silk plush—leather—^paper, 
silk, and iron. Your Alpaca Paletot is derived from 
the wool of the Peruvian Goat. Your Saxony dress 
coat and kersey trowsers are made of wool from Ger¬ 
many, or from Australia, or it may be of English 
wool; and, perhaps, in one of your countiy excursions 
you saw covering a sheep the fleece which now pro- 
itettsyour back. Worms furnished the silk fs^fyour 
fMMt'ttbd for your cravat. Flax and cotton su^^ly 
tfma tenor raiment. Your feet are clad with fleece 
amd skins of beasts. The precious metals are in your 
watch and pencil case. Bags, perhaps Sicilian, sup¬ 
ply the substance of your card of admission and the 
material for memoranda in your Pocket Book. The 
Art of Coinage is in your cash; and tlie Art of 
Printing in your Almanack. From steel your keys 
are wrought. The Artist in Hair, or Silk, or Metal, 
has produced your watch-guard. The letters you 
carry have come to you through postal aiTangements, 
and involve railways and perhaps steam navigation. 

oo 
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Have you taken three meals to-day ? Then com, salt, 
yeast, sugar-cane, tea-plant, coffee-tree, cow-milk,- 
potato-root, flesh of animals, have been ministering to 
you,besi(le the varied material of the breakfast, dinner, 
and tea-services from which you have taken your 
food. 13ut I have forgotten the furniture of your 
rooms, made up of woods and metals, clays and che¬ 
micals of various kinds, beside fabrics produced from 
flax and cotton, and different wools. The streets 
through which y«u have coma to this Hall, lay you 
under new obligation, neijlier has it cost little to 
produce such a building as this. What is the sum of 
these remarks ? This:—That land and water, air and 
fire, animals, vegetables, and minerals, animate and 
inanimate tilings innumerable, are daily employed 
for our service. We lay all nature under tribute for 
our common wants. And hereby our condition is 
bettered. It is possible so to multiply tlie conveni¬ 
ences and luxuries of life as to emasculate man rather 
than strengthen him. But, witliin a certain limit, all 
that the arts of industry can do to promote the com- 
for,t of animal life, releases time for tlie supply of 
higher wants, and sets free tlie spiritual faculties of 
our nature to occupy those spheres, to tlie filling of 
which all animal gratification should be subseiwient. 
The ancient Briton, while he lived by hunting and 
fishing, still dyed his body with woad, was content 
with the shelter of a hut of mud, and desired no 
better navigation than that which was possible to the 
paddle and the coracle. But when the man, who 
has lived merely by hunting and fishing, tills the 
land; he improves his dwelling: as he adds to the 
conveniences of his abode, he creates useful arts: 
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and, as he multiplies these, he opens his eye to 
Science ; being indebted for this improvement to the 
impulses of additional and improved labour in tlie 
supply of his bodily vpants. 

The man of industiy is a better-bred man. He is 
not a slave in creation but a lord—he directs rather 
than performs—He never rejects aid—he wastes 
nothing—he adapts his movements to circumstances 
—he improves in every way his condition. So that 
the natural tendcnciea of Industry.are in effect — ele¬ 
vation. Industry lifts the poor out of the dunghill 
and sets him among Princes—it suffers not the head 
to droop upon the bosom—it allows not the eye to be 
dowftcast—^liands tliat are under its influence never 
hang down. Industry is health. Industiy is strengtii. 
Industry is Wealth. 

5. If Indunt.ry abide the test of this improved condition 
—there are ttro tendencies developed of considerable 
moment — Discover^/ and Invention. 

Sometimes Industry kills itself by intoxication and 
gluttony with its first fruits. The History of Nations 
and tlie Biography of individuals might be used to 
illustrate this. 

It is worthy of remark that up to 1490 but seven 
metals were known; while now we may enumerate 
fifty. These metals have, moreover, been discovered 
chiefly by Germans and Englishmeij—men belong¬ 
ing to countries ivhose industiial position was com¬ 
paratively high at the time of tliese discoveries. The 
inventions which have so greatly extended our silk 
and cotton manufacture, are of so recent a date that 
the mere mention of them will serve our purpose; 
and if you look to the time when the polarity of the 
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magnet was fully applied to navigation, and to the day 
in which Printing by moveable type was established, 
you will find copious illustration of our principle. 
But it is with the principle and not with the history 
of its development that we have now to do. 

We have said, that Industry is health, and strengtli, 
and wealth—that it secures elevation both in character 
and in condition. Eemembcring, therefore, that a 
keen eye is open—that a strong car is quick—tliat the 
tongue is at command—the hand stretched out—the 
foot swift—the heart strong—tlie head clear—observe 
what it is likely Industry will do. Martin Tupper 
says;— 

“Invention is activity of mind, as fire is air in motibn.'’ 

The active mind, not only often finds what it 
seeks, but it comes upon objects which it did not 
expect to discover. The indolent mind oiever does 
tliis! Would every man beholding the acanthus 
growing around a basket, have conceived the rich 
capital of the Corinthian column? How many 
shadows fell on walls before men thought of like¬ 
nesses ! Was Newton the first to see a falling apple ? 
Did no need exist for the Safety-Lamp before the days 
of Sir Humphry Davy ? Were Crompton and 
Arkwright—Jacquard and Cai'twright, the first men 
who felt that hands could not spin and weave fast 
enough to meet the wants of an increasing and im¬ 
proving population ? All inventors are men of active 
mind, and their mental activity is instinct to the 
invention. We now use the word instinct technically. 
Callimachus did not know that he was about to con¬ 
struct a capital for a column when he first looked on 
the tile-covered basket clothed with the large foliage 
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of the Acanthus. Newton did not know that he should 
reveal pervading gravitation when he began to medi¬ 
tate on the falling apple. But as in the lower animals 
particular sensations lead on to the poi-fonnance of 
the works for which they arc remarkable—so a parti¬ 
cular state of mind is an instinct by which men reach 
what they did not know was within their roach. The 
sensations of birds when the weather is genial, lead 
them to tlie building of tlicir ncists. In the midst of 
these sensations springs up the insfinct. And in the 
same manner, Invention is connected with activity 
of mind. We have already heard Sidney Smith 
say: — “Actions pcrfoi-nied without a view to the 
consequences ai'e instinctive.” And what great in¬ 
dustrial invention has been fonned with even a 
remote idea of tlie results ? Yet to these re.sults it is 
the destiny of Providence we should come. And there 
is a certain state of mind that precedes these results, 
which is to these consequences what a particular state 
of the Bee is to tlie formation of a Hive—what 
distinct sensations in the bird are to building its nest 
—what a specific condition of the Beaver is to. the 
construction of its dam. 

God foresees—foreknows all that Industry will ac¬ 
complish. Yea, He ha§ done what Industry secures 
beforehand. Much tliat is called Invention is merely 
the Imitation of Nature. 

Pope, in his Essay on Man, says of the human being 
that he will— 

“The art of bunding from tlie bee receive; 

Leem of tlie mole to plough; tlie worm to weave; 

Learn of tlie little nautilus to sail. 

Spread the thin oar, and catch the driving gale.” 
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The same Truth is manifested by Martin Tapper in 
Proverbial Philosophy. He says:— 

“To improve and expand is onrs, as well as to limit and defeat; 
But to create a tliongbt, or a thing, is hopeless and impossible.” 

But we do not thus foresee and thus foreknow. Were 
tliis foresight possible, invention would be impossible. 
The magnitude of the result would, in many instances, 
so clothe the undertaking, that men would be 
unable to embody their thoughts in things. But 
they produce by little and little—they work like tlie 
mole with a strong sight, but with a short sight—and 
they are moved to accomplish what they perform by 
inward impulses, the purport of which is —Do some¬ 
thing—Do this. Thu.s, in the same sense in which the 
actions of the Bee and Beaver are instinctive—^many 
of the actions of Industry are instinctive. Men arc 
moved to do what tells on the condition of the whole 
human race—and they often know not what they do. 
And to the highest industry these motions are most 
frequent. 

II. The subject we are discussing, will receive 
further illustration, if wo inquire into the cincuM- 

STANCES WHICH PBOMOTE THE NATCKAI. TENDENCIES OP 

Industey. 

“ All embodiments of force ”—it has been well ob- 
ser\'ed—“ will'go on growing.” Industry is an embodi¬ 
ment of vigour, and we may expect that Industry will 
really improve. But while some circumstances are 
to Industry as a river of water to a Tree—other 
condUions are as a dry and thirsty land in which is 
no moisture. 

1. Considerable importance mtist be attached to the 
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character and constitutiun of individual. The men 
who have led in the Useful Arts are men of strong 
natural impulsiveness—men whose first spheres did 
not exhaust their energy. In the year 1760, there 
lived at Bolton a young man about 28 years of age, 
engaged in the business of a Hair Dresser. He was 
brought up to tlic occupation of a Barber, at Preston, 
liis birthplace. But the mowing of beards—tlie 
cropping of hair, and the manufacture of those top¬ 
most falsities, wjV/s and fronts, did not e.xhaust his 
powers. After the hardest days of shaving, and 
cutting, and curling, he found but tlio mere surface 
of his energy spent; and there was a deep swcU of 
power within him that prevented liis finding rest in 
the ingenuities and advantages of a Hair Dresser. 
Never himself mentiilly still—he attempted in tho 
year 1700 to discover iiorpetual motion. And while 
trial and failure alternated in this his first effort in 
Mechanics, he observed that the weavers around him 
were hindered in their work by the slow supply of 
cotton-yam which the spinning-wheel produced. He 
devote.s himself to remedy this evil. Witli the aid of 
a clockmaker he succeeds—and in 1767 he established 
at Nottingham his roller-spinning factory, which he 
worked by Horse Power. Here in Arkwright was an 
embodiment of force wliich went on growing until it 
gave impulse to the Industry of the whole nation. 
Our language is not unduly strong about this inven¬ 
tion. Let a man of another tongue sustain our testi¬ 
mony. “ A hair dresser invents,” says M. Dupin, 
“ or at least brings into action, a machine for spinning 
cotton. This alone gives to British Industry an im¬ 
mense superiority.” 
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Love is said to be the genius that produced the 
Stocking Loom. Beckmann gives two accounts. A 
Cambridge Gradu^e being enamoured of a young 
countiy girl who during his visits paid more atten¬ 
tion to hdr work (which was knitting) than to her 
lover and his proposals;—^he endeavoured to find out a 
machine that might facilitate and forward the opera¬ 
tion, of knitting, and by these means afford more 
leisure to the object of his affections to converse witli 
him. The othei; account is—A student of Oxford 
was so imprudent as to marry at an early period 
without money and without income. His young wife, 
however, was able to procure the necessaries of life 
by knitting; but as an increase of family was likely 
soon to render this insufficient—tlie liusbaud invented 
a machine by which knitting could be performed in 
a speedier and more profitable manner. That machine 
was the Stocking liOom. I certainly incline to ,tlie 
latter account. Love in its earliest stages—so far as 
we have observed it in young men—(we have forgotten 
our own experience)—^lias anything but a mechanical 
turn. Yet both stories will illustrate our principle— 
that" personal impulsiveness has much to do witli 
the tendencies of Industry. 

a. Country affects Industry considerably. Lord 
l[ames reniarks—“ Arts make the quickest progress 
in a fertile soil, which produces plenty with little 
labour. They flourished early in Egypt and Chaldean 
countries extremely fertile.” His explanation of this 
is as follows:—“ When the soil affords plenty with 
less labour, the surplus hands arc employed first in 
useful arts and next in those of luxury and amuse¬ 
ment.” There can be no doubt that soil, climate, 
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natural production, an inland or maritime position, 
and other territorial circumstances, have great power 
in stimulating or in retarding thefaational tendencies 
of Industry. Hereby is regulated to a considerable 
extent—the food—the fuel—the clothing—the dwell¬ 
ings, and the means of; travelling of a people. And 
with these matters the XJaefvl Arts have chiefly to do. 
India grows cotton—clothes her people in cotton and 
exports cotton. China produces silk—clothes her 
people largely in silk and exports silk. England by 
her coals and useful metols has great facility of manu¬ 
facture, and exports largely manufiictiircd goods,. 
But far greater tlian the influence of Country is the 
effect of—3. National Condition. Peace promotes tlie 
natural tendencies of Industry—"War retards them. 
The Potver Loom is an example. It was just after the 
Peace of Amiens that Jacquard’s attention was called 
to Mechanism. Communication between Enghuid 
and France being then open, and an English News¬ 
paper happening to fall into Jacquard’s hands—^he 
saw a paragraph in which was stated that some society 
in England would award a Premium to any person 
who should Weave a Net by Machinery. This set 
the ingenuity of Jacquard to work and the Power 
Loom was produced. But had war been sjill raging 
between France and England—the subject would not 
have been presented to the Frenchman's attention. 
Monopoly is unfavourable—freedom of purchase and 
sale is favourable. Civil liberty is propitious—oppres 
sion and the limitation of rights are hinderances. 
Competition gives wings to Industry—exclusiveness 
binds it in fetters. Any favourable change in a nation’s 
affairs infuses new life into the industrial Arts— 
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monotony in a countiy’s history circulates more 
veinous blood than arterial. It is observable in the 
history of Greece that Industry and Freedom grew 
together and together declined. The days of the 
Emperor Augustus have been marked as those in 
which tlie Useful Arts flourished most in tlie Ilomau 
Empire. The people who could raise an Empire on 
a swamp—cities on 2 )cat, and a country on the debrix 
of floods are a people of whom Tacitus said—“ Tliey 
boast the i)roud distinction* that they have never 
yielded tribute or recognized a foreign tax-gatlierer. 
Homo asks them not for contributions, but in the hour 
of danger looks for their aid, as the javelin is sought 
for on the eve of the battle.” Have not tlie frequent 
revolutions of France most sensibly retarded her 
industrial progress? And is not England gi’eatly 
indebted to the absence of civil war and of any great 
internal commotion for the unparalleled progress she 
has made during the last Century in every Useful 
Art? Is not the Industrial History of America 
indebted to tlie spirit of the Pilgrim Fathers ? Are 
noit. 300 millions of our fellow-men kept back by tlie' 
cixclusiveness of the so-called celestial Empire? 
Those who have read history and ai’e observant of 
the presept state of the nations, must be aware that 
the tendencies of national industry are most seriously 
affected by political condition. 

4. Circumstances of a temporary—local andaccidental 
character, exert a considerable influence. Commercial 
demand has a great effect. The tea-drinking habits 
of England have on this principle moved the 300 
million celestials, and produced an equal influence on 
our own people. Tea was not introduced into England 
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until 1660. But so rapidly has the use of that beverage 
extended—that it is computed—that in England 
every man, woman, and child consumes two pounds of 
Tea a year each—that is, in England alone 30 millions 
of pounds annually. Now the mere importation of tea 
employs constantly many thousand tons of our navy. 
If this be the commercial result to England, we can 
imagine the effect on the agriculture and commerce 
of China and Japan. It was in consequence of de¬ 
mand for yarn and for*fabrics exceeding the supply, 
that those mighty improvements in spinning and 
weaving to which we have already refen’ed, were 
effected. Nature abhors a vacuum. And Industry 
hates a void with as intense a hatred; and rushes 
like tlie air to fill the commercial space. Difficulties 
and Uinderances quicken that longing for tlie Masteiy 
which characterizes Industiy. The Dutch ai’e a 
national illustration, and the Engineer of tlie Artesian 
Well, M. Mulot, an individual example. From the 
year 1833 until 1841, did M. Mulot bore the bowels 
of the earth at Grcnelle for water. And not until he 
had bored 1800 feet—repelled by accident a&er 
accident to his boring rods—did he find water. 
Imagine a man boring—down—down—down— 
through eight long years-for water! The Cteeful Arts 
abound with corresponding examples. Palm-Tree 
like Industry rises in spite of downward pressure, 
and lichen-like it springs up in rifts. Let.the burn¬ 
ing lava of any eruptiofi destroy its harvests—that 
lava is scarcely cold before you see springing up be¬ 
tween the yet widening fissures those germs of new 
vitality which promise to clothe even the sides of a 
volcano widi new-born beauty, and with youthful life. 
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The gaining of a particular object —such as the acqui¬ 
sition of wealth—the establishment of reputation—the 
attainment of fame—the earning of daily bread, are 
Prizes and Goals which make Industry a race. The 
division of labour—the absence of caste resti’ictiou in 
the choice and pursuit of particular occupations—so 
that men may concentrate their energies in one 
employment—divide them among several or change 
the nature of tlieir industrial labour—all this affects 
the tendencies of Industry. 'Competition—the Cur¬ 
rency of Countries—Commercial Facilities—pressing 
Necessity—Success—and Men of Kntorprise—all 
put forth considerable power in tlie Industry of 
Nations. But wc cannot now even enumerate these 
influences. It may suffice to remark that—Many 
things by little and little move the mind in tlie 
sphere of labour. 

“ And the soul, fed and fatten’d on the thoughts and things around it, 
Groweth to perfection, full of fruit, the fruit of foreign seeds. 

For we learn upon a hint, we 6nd upon a clue. 

We yield a hundredfold; hut tlie great sower is Analogy, 

There must he an acrid sloe before a luscious peach, 

A hall of rotting flax before the bridal veil. 

An egg before an eagle, a thought before a thing, 

A spark struck into tinder to light the lamp of knowledge, 

A slight suggestive nod to guide the watching mind, 

A half-seen hand upon the wall, pointing to the balance of com¬ 
parison.” ” 

All these moving forces we can but mention, in 
order to dwell a little on two more potent influences 
—Science and lieligion. Taking Science fret —we 
remark that the publication of the facts of Science 
stimulates curiosity, ana hereby Industry. Some men 
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—(to use illustrations of which Herschell makes 
admirable use)—may hear that a gnat’s wing, in its 
ordinary flight, beats many hundred times in a second 
—that in acquiring tlic sensation of redness our eyes 
are affected 4B3 millions of millions of times; of 
yellowness, 54a millions of millions of times ; and of 
violet 707 millions of millions of times xjer second— 
wo say some men may hear these results of scientific 
research without inquiry and e,\amination—but the 
tone disciples of Industi-y will “ ffeel the keenest 
cmiosity to know how such things were ever made 
out.” And as they—thus stimulated, peer and pry 
into the wonders of nature—not merely will their 
powers of penetration and observation be improved 
—but an ambition to imitate nature, however 
humbly, will also be aroused. 

The great importance to the useful Arts of that 
knowledge whicli the study of Natm-al Philosophy 
affords, is tlms stated by Herschell. He says it is 
important—1. Li showing us how to avoid attempting 
impossibilities. 2. In securing us from important 
mistakes in attempting what is in itself possible, J)y 
means either inadequate, or actually opposed to tlie 
end in view. 3. In enabling us to accomplish our 
ends in tlie easiest, shortest, most econoqjiical, and 
most effectual manner. 4. In inducing us to 
attempt, and enabling us to accomplish, objects 
which, but for such knowledge, we should never have 
thought of undertaking. In all tlrese respects 
Science is the foster-parent of Industry. “ Between,” 
adds tlie author just quoted—“ the physical sciences 
and the arts of life, there si^sists a constant mutual 
interdiange of good offices, and no considerable pro- 
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gross can be made in the one, without of necessity 
giving rise to corresponding steps in the other ” We 
find then that while Art furnishes Science with the 
materials of many of its investigations. Science is 
in many cases tlie guide and tlie guardian of the 
Useful Arts. 

But a mightier influence than Science is tliat of 
Jleligion. The ideas which men have of God, and of 
Divine Providence, the hopes these ideas inspire and 
the observances’they create, the motives they suggest, 
and the conduct they induce, all affect seriously the 
tendencies of Industry. Greece had Beauty as the 
Divine idea to the multitude, and the Good, first in tlie 
individual, and then in the Eepublic, as tlie Divine 
idea to the learned few. Eome had Strength and 
Extension as the Divine idea. Hence Greece excelled 
in sculpture, and in the refinement of ai't; while 
Eome surpassed in Aqueducts, Viaducts, Eeservoirs, 
and Eoads. The capricious Providences of Maliom- 
medanisni make art a mere bagatelle wherever tliat 
system abides. How can the pale and sickly moon¬ 
beam produce expansion and maturity ? The follies 
of Eastern Paganism conserve in childishness the 
hundreds of millions who arc its disciples, while the 
castes o^ Hindooism make Indian society a social 
pyramid; the bulk and strength of the country is 
conglomerated to give altitude to a mere point. But 
in countries in which pure Christianity abides, the 
Industry of tlie nation partakes of the superiority of 
the religion. And it is remarkable that wherever 
Christianity is most like the Christianity of the New 
Testament, there do youfind the quickest and widest 
Industry. Are not England, Scotland, and the 
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United States of America, foremost in the Useful 
Arts ? And is not much of the Christianity in these 
lands nearer the primitive tj-pc tluin that which 
obtains in other countries ? I leave you to cari’y out 
tlie contrast, hut would suggest that since the Eefor- 
mation the industrial progress of England has been 
wider and more rapid than in any previous period. 
And tliis we trace to the preaching of Christian doc¬ 
trine and to the establishment of Christian morals. 
Pure Christianity is abftve all religiotis likely to affect 
Industry favoui'ably. What is Christianity ? Not your 
Isms nor my Ism,—not 3 ’our doxy nor mj' do.xy,— 
not your Church, nor my Church,—not j'our com¬ 
munion nor my sect,—not your articles nor my creed, 
—not your liturgy nor my free praj'cr. Somewhat of 
Christianity may be in all these things, but they are 
not Christianity ! What tlu'n is it ? He who ought to 
know tells us to what it is like. He says it is like a 
man having a hundred sheep, and losing one of them 
going after the lost sheep until he find it. It is Wee a 
woman having ten pieces of silver, and losing one— 
lighting a candle*—sweeping the house, and searchyig 
diligently until she find it. It is like the owner of 
cattle, whose oxen have fallen into a xiit on a Sabbath- 
day spending that veiy rest day in pulling ^rem out. 
Christianity, cleared of all its incumbrances, is the 
Industry of Divine Mercy —the seeking in order to save 
that which is lost. And as the spirit of Christianity 
is infinite and everlasting love, and as the true Church 
is the body in which this large heart beats, the pul¬ 
sations of this heart cause this body to throb with 
life from head to foot, and fr^m breast to hand. The 
Industry of Divine Mercy makes an active ClMirch. 
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And an active Church, by giving thoughts to tlie 
■world, empowers the world to work. “ Thei’e must 
be a thought before a tiling.” Beside this, the in 
tellectual elevation, the moral rectitude, the commu¬ 
nity of hand and heart which Christianity promotes, 
has a direct bearing on the Useful Arts. Not that 
those who lead in Industry are always Christians, or 
that they are conscious of a distinct influence from 
Christianity on their pursuits. It frequently hap¬ 
pens that the Ifeadcrs in -the Useful Arts are not 
Christians. Yet as tlie lord of a forest may possess 
acres of trees, not planted by the hand of man, 
but raised from the seeds which birds have dropped 
in their flight, or from fir-cones, and acorns which 
squirrels have planted—and as that lord of the soil 
may never know whence his forest treasures sprang, 
and may never inquire—so the Inventors of Arts 
useful to man, and those who labour in these arts, from 
the least to the greatest, may be under immense 
obligations to Christianity, and may not be aware 
that by the fruits of the Christian system they are in 
the Useful Arts what they are. To me it is a most 
significant circumstance that the Ancients attributed 
inventions to the Gods, or made Deities of the 
inventors. To such an extent was this carried, that 
among the Greeks even the mixing of water with wine 
has a Divine 'Author. These facts show that Eeligion 
has by otlicr, and by ancient minds, been supposed 
to have to do with die Arts common to Life. Show 
me a religion without a positive belief—a religion 
whose doctrines are not above die thoughts of men, 
and whose padis are not superior to the depraved 
wishes of men—and then I admit I shall see religion 
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cherishing ennui and sloth—and promoting dwiirfish- 
ness of character and narrowness of action. But if 
I can point you to a religion of fixed principles and 
of infinite ideas—a religion that constrains men to 
think—tliat penetrates their nature witli principles, 
and pervades their spirits with life—then I can show 
you, wherever that lleligion is adopted, a people— 
skilful, laborious, enterprising, keen-eyed, strong- 
handed, clear-headed, and stout-heaited in the spheres 
of their dailj' toil. Jts we have T)efore said—the 
Industry of England, Scotland, and America is largely 
promoted by the amount of pure Christianity that 
exists in' tliese lands. 

And the reciprocity we have elsewhere noticed is 
observable here. Industry is favourable to Chris¬ 
tianity and Christianity is promotive of Industry. 

I do not wonder at the industrious turning away 
from unreal religion. I can account for the Useful 
Arts not flourishing where corruptions of Christianity 
are prominent. But I see in the system of Christ 
much that would in every way foster all the natural 
tendencies of Industry. Could I gain the ear of*tlie 
men who ai’e offering this country temples instead of 
ti-uth—altars instead of .an atonement—bodily exer¬ 
cise instead of living faith—I should Incline to 
address them in Campbell’s words, apd say:— 

“ The ticking wood-worm mocks thee, man ! 

Thy temples—creeds themselves grow wan ! 

But there’s a dome of nobler span, 

A Temple given 

Our faith—^that bigots dare not ban— 

Its space is Heaven." 


B H 
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We have seen that the Natural Tendencies of In¬ 
dustry are to improve the human faculties—to sub¬ 
stitute direction for performance—to work by every 
accessible instrumentality—to exhaust the riches of 
nature—to adapt itself to circumstances—to improve 
the condition of mankind—and thus to bring all 
things under our feet. And we have also observed that 
these Tendencies are promoted by inward impulsive¬ 
ness—by countiy—by climate—by national condition 
—by temporaiy dhd by local''•circumstances—by the 
comprehension of Nature and by Science generally— 
and above all by True Eeligion. So that to the pursuit 
of the great ends of Industry we have both outward 
enticement and inward impulse.. A strong external al¬ 
lurement is in the riches of the Earth —which just shew 
themselves, and like coy birds tempt us to pursue them 
that we may receive tlie advantages they are created 
to afford. All terrestrial things come to man and 
ask him for employment. The Gases touch us and 
bid us feel after them. The Metals lie under our 
feet in perfect vassalage. The Air whispers—“ May I 
seiT'e you?” The Lightning just shews itself and 
retires—^but it leaves on the heavens the inscription 
—“ Electricity was made for man.” The Sea rolls 
up to our feet and asks to be our burden-beaiur. The 
River runs up and down like a Vehicle with noiseless 
and everlastftig wheels—^plying for Hire. The 
Trees of the forest lift up their heads and flowers wear 
bright raiment that Uiey may not be overlooked, but 
that we may be ministered unto by tliem in the order 
of their course. Birds and Beasts, Fish and Reptiles, 
come to us that we may name some service within 
their sphere. The many-voiced Earth utters this 
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one cry in the ear of man—“ Let me be your servant.” 
And there is that within man that responds to this 
request and that says—“Be served by the objects 
around you.” Desire for action and for power— 
desire for knowledge and for happiness—the neces¬ 
sitous state in which man commences life—combine 
to urge that the Earth be used as our servant. And 
when men catch and imprison and employ the 
vagrant and subtile Gas—when men mould tlie 
massive metals—when they move Smong the Animal 
and Vegetable Creation as Lords—then do they 
fulfil one part of their mission. 

What a multitude of subjects belong to the Em¬ 
pire which Industry is commissioned to subdue! 
Here are Oxygen and Hydrogen—Nitrogen and Ohio 
line—Bromine and Fluorine—Gold and Silver— 
Iron and Copper—Mercury and Lead—Tin and 
Antimony—Bismuth and Zinc—Arsenic and Cobalt 
—Platinum and Nickel—Manganese and Tungsten 
—Tellurium and Molybdenum—Uranium, Titanium, 
and Chromium—and twenty-nine metals beside these 
—tlie discovery of tlie present century. Here# are 
bodies which cannot be classified—Carbon, Phos¬ 
phorus, Sulphur, and Iodine—besides Earths and 
Alkalies, Acids and Safts. Here are Eighty Thou¬ 
sand Plants—mosses and heaths—grass and flowers 
—shrubs and trees—^witli their seed8*and blooms— 
fruits and woods—barks, gums, oils, gelatines, straws, 
saps, and leaves. Here are Back-boned Animals and 
Pulpy Animals—Jointed Animals and Branched 
Animals—so numerous and so varied that we cannot 
now mention even their classes and orders— yet these 
living creatures—their flesh and bones—their fat and 
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hides—their sinews and entrails—their tusks and 
teeth—their hair and horns and hoofs, are all within 
the Empire of Industry. 

So that when we speak by Electricity and paint by 
Light—when we compress and combine by the weight 
of the Atmosphere—when we move over the waters 
by Wind, and by the action of the same element grind 
our grain—when we manufacture and travel by Steam 
—when we light our streets and dwellings by Gas— 
when we make thk Waters a pathway and a power— 
when we span the river and tunnel the rock—when 
we get Heat from Coal—when we make clay into 
brick—when we build houses of baked Earth, of Stone, 
or of Marble—^\vhen we get implements and orna¬ 
ments from tho Metals—when we use fire to fuse 
hard substances and to harden soft substances—when 
wo turn Sand into Glass—when out of lumps of cot 
ton, balls of flax, and hanks of wool, we get thread, 
and from these form warp and woof—when worms 
clotlie us with Silk—when we colour the plain sur 
face, and from shapelessness bring forms of beauty 
—w,hen from Bark and Heeds we get fabrics, and 
from refuse rags, materials for writing—^when we 
speak by leaden forms, and by a kindred art bring 
near, things distant—when we tell the paces of the 
Sun and measure degrees of Heat and weight of 
Atmosphere—^tvhen by metal and wood and steam 
we supplant the power of the human hand—when 
w6 copy the life and beauty of Creation—when we 
imitate the processes of Nature—when we bring music 
from brass and wood—when we create poetiy and 
philosophy and bring up History from its depths— 
when from God’s earth we obtain necessaries, con- 
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veniences, and luxuries—^ivhen we save human labour, 
quicken it and facilitate it—when w’e convert, multi^ 
ply, and preserve the riches of the Earth—when wc 
obtain the quickest means of communication and 
motion—when—to sum up all— when we get at the 
secrets of Nature and expound them—when we lay hold 
of the powers of Nature and employ them—when ive take 
possession of the riches of Nature and dispose of them — 
WHEN JN THE TeMPLE OF THIS EaIITII WE TAKE OUR 
PLACE AS PRIESTS ANif AS MinisteRs —then Industiy 
performs its mighty work and fulfils its high destiny— 
then Man is obedient to the primitive commission— 
Have Dominion over the Earth and subdue it. 

And when man shall have put all things terrestrial 
under his feet—He who at the creation bid him Sub¬ 
due—and when he fell raised him that he might still 
be a conqueror—shall in real and gracious benedic¬ 
tion say—“Well done, thou hast triumphed.” Andthen 
those of our race who have experienced the Industry 
of Divine Mercy—instead of weeping as the Ancient 
Hero—that there are no more worlds to conquer— 
shall have his two talents made four and liis,five 
talents ten—shall because faithful over a few things 
be made niler over many things—and shall enter on 
a sphere in which he will be ever conquering, yet 
further to conquer—and in which there wiU be scope 
for everlasting triumph without the risk of discom¬ 
fiture and defeat. 

“ So constituted is the mind of Man that his views 
enlarge, and his desires and wants increase, in the 
full proportion of the facilities afforded to their grati¬ 
fication, and indeed with augmented rapidity, so that 
no sooner has the successful exercise of his powers 
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accomplished any considerable simplification or im¬ 
provement of processes subservient to his use or 
comfort, than hU faculties are again on the stretch to 
extend the limits of his newly acquired power." “ Having 
once learned to look upon knowledge as power, and to 
avail himself of it as such, he is no longer content 
to limit his enterprises to the beaten track of former 
usage, but is constantly led onwards to contemplate 
objects which, in a previous stage of his progress, he 
would have regarded as unatteiinable and visionary, 
had he even thought of them at all.” These remarks 
apply both to diligence in this world and to activity 
in the next. But witli greater force to the world to 
come. Here sometimes success-is a snare—there it 
will be a healthful stimulus. Here men are often 
tempted, after they have won a few Prizes, to give up 
the struggles of the race—there each Goal will in 
succession become a starting-point, and the fullest 
possession will be the strongest impulse again to 
run in order yet to obtain. 

Thus have we expounded (or attempted to expoimd) 
the Instincts of Industry—the circumstances by which 
these instincts are favourably affected, and the issue to 
which they lead. And is there not, we may here ask, 
an Instinctweness in Industry kindred to the Instinct of 
the Lower Animals ? Multitudes of men have never 
read the Creator’s mandate—“ Subdue the Earth”— 
and have no idea of subduing the earth; and yet these 
men perform actions the most splendid and constant 
with this one end—^not in view—^but as the certain 
result. 

It remains to us to offer a few reflections on 
these facts and then to refer to that Exhibition of the 
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Industry of all Nations in our Metropolis which pro¬ 
mises to be tile leading event of the year. 

1. According to the doctrines of this Lecture the Use¬ 
ful Arts appear in the light of duties. 

The Voice that said “ Go preach the Gospel," is 
not more Divine than that which said “ Subdue the 
Earth.” And the latter is as really a Heavenly Man¬ 
date as the former. Men on the earth are under ob¬ 
ligation to do their part in putting the earth beneath 
human feet. We lay, stress on this, because some 
persons have a morbid and most dangerous view of 
industrial labour. Their idea is—that they serve God 
and do his will on Sundays—^not on other days; in 
pieces of worship—not in scenes of common toil; 
by acts of worship—^not by their daily calling. And 
they seem to sneak into the factory and into the 
mill—into the ivorkshop and counting-house, as 
though they could not look God in the face, except 
when they pray and are in a house of worship. And 
in-eligious men are hereby led to suppose that religion 
is antagonistic to the common pursuits of life. We 
protest against this doctrine. And we say—It is as 
really our duty to plough as to pray—to spin Ss to 
sing—to weave as to worship—to produce yam as to 
preach. The fact that -the Useful Arts are abused 
does not overthrow my position. At any rale, a Chris¬ 
tian must not use tliis weapon agajnst me. Few 
things have been so abused as Christianity; and if the 
abuse of Industry degrades it from a duty, the corrup¬ 
tions of Christianity would on this principle under¬ 
mine its claims. Beside, the abuses of Industiy are 
not its natural tendencies, but foreign inclinations 
which evil influences have set up. 
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2. I’/wn reUfltoux men is laid Ihe rrspnnsihility of 
meetin/f the claims of daily Industry reitliout infrinyiny 
ether demands—and of sheiciny men that this is possitde> 
desirable, and a duty. “ I liave learned”—said Clement 
of Alexandria—“ to tread upon the earth, not to adore 
it.” Most men arc subdued by their own captives— 
ruled by the objects that have been subjected by their 
own power. A really religious man must prove him¬ 
self an exception to this. He must keep tlie earth 
under his feet andract upon it in that relative position. 
We urge this suggestion especially upon the Christian 
young men in tliis Association, and we counsel you to 
shew a superior Industry in your daily calling. Let it 
be seen that your fellowship with things unseen and 
eternal fits you better to meddle with things seen and 
temporal—that as the falcon soars in order to swoop 
to its quarry—that you rise to heaven in order better 
to reach the mark that is fixed for you on earth. Let 
your Industiy he fed by thoughts of religion—^let it 
be stimulated by religious motives—guided by hea¬ 
venly wisdom—sanctified by godly principle and con¬ 
secrated to the highest ends. Make the closet of 
devotion both the porch and the sanctum of the 
House of Business. Go from God to men and from 
men to Go^. Leave Heavenly things for earthly and 
earthly things for Heavenly, and show that you are a 
better man of business because a man of God. 

3. Humility in the midst of Industrial Conquests may 
be secured by fixing our Eye on the Industry of God. 

That there is danger of Pride to the discoverer and 
inventor and skilful manufacturer, there can be no 
doubt. But there is one sure protection in this jeo¬ 
pardy Let us consider the works of God ; and that will 
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prevent our thinking of our own deeds more highly 
than wc ought. What, for example, is tlie revolutions 
of the spinning-jenny contrasted with the rapid heat 
of a gnat’s wing—^and what the speed of steam travel¬ 
ling compared with the velocity of light! Does not 
the mechanism of the smallest watch sink into no¬ 
thingness beside those regularly organized beings, 
many thousands of whoso bodies might be compressed 
into the space of an inch ? And what are our highest 
and noblest structures .contrasted with the vast piles 
of matter that constitute the mountain range ? Be¬ 
fore God’s works all art sinks into notliingness—and 
he who looks to nature while he exercises his inge¬ 
nuity and skill, will feel that, however far he supasses 
his fellow-men, he is at an infinite distance from the 
Great Worker, God. The man who lifts his eyes to 
the works of God will also know—that 

“ The Globe knoweth not inorease, either of matter or of spirit 
Atoms and tkonghts are used again mixing in varied combinations ; 
And though by moulding them anew, thou makest them thine own, 
Yet have they served thousands, and all their merit is of God.” 

4. And let me here again remind you how intirngtely 
connected Industry is with true religion. 

The illustrious Eoman already quoted says—“ All 
the application and management of inaniuBate things 
and of brutes for the use of mankind is effected by the 
industrial arts. But the quick and ready steal of man¬ 
kind for advancing and enlarging our condition is 
excited through the wisdom and virtue of the best of 
mankind. For virtue in general consists of three pro¬ 
perties. First, in discerning in eveiy subject what is 
true and genuine; what is consistent in eveiy one; 
what will be the consequence of such or such a thing; 
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how one thing arises from another and what is the 
cause of each. The next properlji of virtue is to calm 
tlioso violent disorders of the mind whicli the Greeks 
call Trafft], and to render obedient to reason those ap- 
petili^s which lJn'_v call oppai. 'The third jiraperty is 
to treat with moderation and prudence tliose with 
whom we arc joined in society, that hy their means we 
may have the complete and full enjoyment of all that 
natui'e stands in need of; and likewise by tliem repel 
everything advei’se that may Iwifal ns.” According to 
Cicero—Jutelligencc — Self-Government and right 
conduct toward our fellow-men arc essential to growth 
in the useful arts. These Virtues Christianity pre¬ 
eminently fosters. And we comnumd to you a re¬ 
ligion that in’ornotes the useful iijdustry of mankind. 
Whether Christianity be true or false, it is a sublime 
fact. The system e.xisls. And you have so read his¬ 
tory as to know that less than two thousand years ago 
Christianity was not. And while the system itself is 
a great fact—its intluence— its hap2)y uplifting influ¬ 
ence on people is undoubted. We do not say that 
all which is called Christianity has secured such re¬ 
sults. But we say tliat the Christiiuiity of tlie New 
Testament is adapted to bless die life that now is, and 
that it does tliis Avhere it is purely and uncorruptedly 
carried out Our understanding, our heart, and our 
conscience unile to commend to you the teaching of 
Jesus Christ Take a New Testament—read it—^me¬ 
ditate upon it—and you will find in it the strength in 
which young men glory and the wisdom which is 
needful to direct. My hopes for the Industiy of all 
Nations rest mainly on the Gospel of Christ being 
preached to all nations. 
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A Word ahnut the coming Exhibition. We rejoice 
in tliis undertaking. Many circumstances connected 
with it are intensely interesting. And among these 
circumstances is tlic fact that Prince Albert originated 
it. It is well for the country that The Prince is a lover 
of the useful arts. Had ho been devoted to the dark 
arts of tlic Pace Course and Gambling Table, some 
that are now against him would have been for him. 
We congratulate the country that so far as our im¬ 
perfect knowledge extends—the husband of our Queen 
is in intelligence—studiousness—healthful activity— 
morality and endeavour to uphold what is right—an 
example to young men. He has not the name of 
King, hut in good social influence he is a King. 
That such an Exhibition is 2 >ossiblc in our times is 
anotlior pleasing circumstance. The nation is not 
preparing for a contest of arms, but for tlie*peaceful 
competitions of Industry. Europe and the world 
might have been in a state to render this impossible 
Let us thank God an Exhibition of Universal Indus¬ 
try is possible. The mere building for the Exhibition 
has called forth ingenuity that otlierwise would have 
been dormant. Glass and iron may do a yet nobler 
work in the country—cheaper buildings both for do 
mestic and public purposes may be raised after this 
example—and it is said that the Tax on Windows 
will by the reflections of the Palace of Glass be for ever 
abolisbhd. Shill has been working dU the world over; 
and when the products are exhibited—mind will be 
put in motion—hints will be given—aptitudes will be 
discerned—clues will be taken—comparisons insti¬ 
tuted and analogies seen. Already the industrial 
world has felt the stimulus. There has been inven- 
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tion and discovery. But when the products of the in 
dustrial nations shall be exposed to view—the effect 
will be beyond hum-an calculation. As the barren 
is made an island by suns and frosts—^by birds ana 
<‘r('('iiing tilings—by sea-weeds and sea-reptiles—each 
conl.rjbntiiig Ici t'ei'tility its own poeuliar intluenee— 
and as ilio most fruitful countiy is rendered more 
productive, and the most lovely garden is made more 
beautiful by^ the casting in of seeds and by' tlie plant¬ 
ing of shrubs and trees—so many a mind that is now 
liarren shall by the E.xhibition of Industry be sowi 
with useful thoughts and bcai’ fruit in useful things— 
and minds now fertile, by more eultivation shall yield 
a richer produce—and the world shall give a more 
glorious increase fortlie Industrial Exhibition of 18.M. 
And because foreign seeds will be. brought hither 
and seeds will be taken hence which now are foreign 
to other lands, we here have means of making the 
industrial world like the ancient Eden in which grew 
everything good for food and pleasant to the eye. 
But lest in that Crystal Palace emotions of pride 
should spring up, I will remind you that in the tran¬ 
sept of that building are left two old and stately elms, 
there to speak not so much for themselves as for aP 
the works ^of God— 

“ That Nature’* voice might teem to tay— 

•Well hart then done, fiiul chfld of day I. 

Thy humble powers that stately shrine ^ 

Task’d high and hard,— bct witkiW 1' 
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THE CHERUBIC SYMBOL. 

Ezekhx i. 28. 


A DESIDERATUM of great importance to the world 
and to the church is supplied by such an Association 
as this. There is a class of subjects scarcely fit 
for pulpit disquisition, which yet cannot, with pro¬ 
priety, be treated of in any litcraiy or scientific 
institution of merely eecular pretensions. The 
theory of symbolisation belongs to this class, and 
perhaps no part of theological inquiry has sufiered 
more from the deficiency referred to. A con¬ 
sequence of this neglect has been tliat theological 
trutli has not kept pace in its unfoldings with the 
advancement of science in general; though no jone 
denies that all truth is equally capable of, and 
equally demands, progressiw development. God 
has spread out before us in the records pf history, 
in the pages of science, and in his most holy word, 
so many scrolls on which are inscribed in chomctcrs 
perfectly legible all that trutli which it is profitable 
for man to understand; in neither the one nor the 
other, however, does he encourage indolence in tlie 
investigator, but, on the contrary, diligence and zeal : 
and having furnished us with faculties capable of 
deciphering that truth which is the exponent of his 
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■power, "Wisdom, and Goodness, on the one hand, 
or his Grace and Mercy in Christ Jesus on the other, 
a voice is heard|£rom the innermost sanctuaiy of 
each temple, exclaiming—“Search”—“Prove all 
things ”—“ Then shall ye know, if ye follow on to 
know the Lord.” And .yet, who knows not, that, 
whilst histoiy has been developing her hidden riches 
more and more every year, and science progressing 
with more than electrical velocity, the spectre of 
heresy has rattlSd her chain around the moonlit 
prison-house in which those truths which are most 
important for man to know aie cabinned and con¬ 
fined? 

A fearful fact .has resulted. Whilst the good and 
sober have been appealing too exclusively to the 
records of a time-honom’ed prescription, the genius 
of the age has fabulised and rationalised what was 
real and concrete, and a hundred tribunals have 
usurped jurisdiction and set up their laws to the 
disparagement of the sole autonomy which God 
recognises,—the revelation and development of his 
own will. Hence is the personality of the Son of 
God invaded, though on the doctrine of the real 
union of the two natures all that is doctrinal in 
Christianity is based. Hence are we taught that 
though, after some mysterious fashion, it may be 
true that certain divine influences have been com¬ 
municated to society at lai-ge, it is yet a childish 
thing to believe in the Son of God as being also air 
historical personage and the Son of the Virgin Mary. 
Hence is the personality of the Holy Spirit dis¬ 
puted, though upon its recognition is founded all 
that is living, active, and genuine in practical and 
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experimental godliness. Hence the personality of 
the grand adversary of our souls, though scarcely 
inferior in its importance as an, element of the 
Christian’s life and warfare to either of the afore¬ 
mentioned personalities, has been derided and 
mythicised, until by many who are nevertheless not 
ashamed to call themselves Christians it is treated 
as a nursery story, or an old wife’s fable. 

I do not claim for sacred symbolisation pre¬ 
cedence in the pulpit, ^or I have already stated my 
opinion that such an Association as yours affords a 
more fitting arena for the discussion of what is in its 
very nature so speculative; nor in tlie professor’s 
chair, where it may occupy a subordinate—and yet 
scarcely a subordinate—position: but I exhort you 
to open the Scriptures more fearlessly than you have 
heretofore done, and -to expect that your diligent 
inquiries, conducted always in a spirit of meek and 
loving dependence upon the gracious aids of the 
Holy Spirit vouchsafed in answer to your faithful 
and fervent supplications, will result in a glorious 
elevation of your moral and intellectual status. 
Stop not in the Epistle to the Bomans, all-trans¬ 
cendent as is its master-theme, tlie righteousness 
which is of God through faith; but pase on, ay, 
even into the Epistle to the Hebrews, with the 
triumphant watchword of that augusff expositor of 
symbols, “ Therefore leaving the principles of the 
doctrine of Christ, let us go on unto perfection; not 
laying again tlie foundation of repentance from 
dead works, and of faith toward God, of the doctrine 
of baptisms, and of laying on of hands, and of re¬ 
surrection of the dead, and of eternal judgment ;” 
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and may I not say for you all—“ This will we do, if 
God permit ” ? 

I am not about to-night to enter upon the subject 
of symbolisation in general, nor even to attempt a 
discussion of the symbols of this prophet, Ezekiel. 
1 have guarded against any impression of this kind 
by aflBxing a specific text, Ezek. i. 28, to my subject: 
which is The Cherubic Symbol. Even in the dis¬ 
cussion of this august symbol, further limitation 
will be necessafy; for so has it been travestied by 
the ancient Egyptian and Persian mytholo^es, a.s 
well as by Assyrian kings who have purloined its 
attributes and appropriated them to their own use 
in the sculptures and paintings of Babylon and 
Nineveh, that a night might be profitably spent in 
showing how the worship of Jehovah, by the blind¬ 
ness and perverseness of man, was made to furnish 
materials for the idolatrous exaltation of Baalim and 
Ashtaroth on the one hand, or by the pride of the 
human heart to minister even to the elevation of 
self “ above all that is called God, or is worshipped” 
on^ the other. With the Egyptian Sphinx or 
Serapis, compounded as they were of the human 
and the quadruped; with the Persian Mithra, sun 
and bull^ with the Boman Diana, horse, dog, and 
man; 1 have nothing to do this evening; there 
were rationalists in those days as in this; Layard 
and Nemroud, Strauss and Germany, succeed each 
other after thousands of intervening years, as the 
events of a mighty Providence roll forward in their 
vast cycles towards the consummation of all things. 

Archffiology and Philology I shall leave to take 
care of themselves this evening, and pursue plainly 
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and simply die thread of scriptural development in 
reference to the symbol of the Cherubim, hoping 
that I may at least furnish you, my dear young 
friends of &is Association, with the germs of future 
thought; not doubting, for 1 am sure you will not 
so abuse the repute which, as a society, you have 
acquired throughout the length and breadth of the 
land—^not doubting, I say, that when in after days 
you shall “ draw near” to investigate for yourselves 
this glowing emblem <of the charmter and modes of 
operation of the Holy Spirit, you will take your shoes 
from off your feet, remembering that the place on 
which you stand is holy ground. 

We open then the book of Esiekiel; and full of 
divine mystery as it confessedly is, wo are not so 
Jewish or so Popish as to fear to do this, knowing 
that it is a part of those sacred Scriptures, which He 
who spake as never man spake, with authority, and 
not as the Scribes, has commanded us to “ search,” 
since “ in them we have eternal life, and they are 
they which testify of him.” And here I will at once, 
and fearlessly, assert, that the reason why the book 
of Ezekiel is so litde read and so little understood, 
is because its great function is not comprehended : 
and the great sin of the church—^babitu^ contempt, 
or, which is the same thing, though couched in 
milder terms, habitual neglect of the offices of tlie 
Holy Spirit—bears upon this book with more feaiiul 
weight, perhaps, than upon any other book of Uie 
Old or New Testament. 

What then is the special function of the book of 
Ezekiel ? I answer, to set forth the offices of tlie 
Third Person in the ever-adorablc and undivided 
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Trinity, and exhibit his ceconomical subserviOTcy 
to the Second Person in the work of man’s redemp¬ 
tion and salvation. Yes; not more fully are the 
glowing pages of Isaiah occupied with a delineation 
of Christ's birth, life, sufferings, death, and the 
glories which should follow; than is the sublime 
and majestic scroll of Ezekiel full from end to end 
of the illustration of that mighty agency, the Holy 
Ghost, whether viewed under the emblems of fire, 
air, or water, by which all should be accomplished. 

With this key of interpretation in our hands, and 
distinctly recognising, in the promised Comforter, 
him whose all-comprising office it was to glorify 
Christ; what treasures of evangelical truth unfold 
themselves to our view in the book of the prophet 
Ezekiel J Confessedly mysterious as were the visions 
of God vouchsafed to him who, during the captivi^, 
saw the heavens opened near the river Chebar, yet 
much of their obscurity vanishes, whilst much of 
their lofty import is developed, when they are re¬ 
garded as emblematical of the character and modes 
of operation of that “ Spirit of life," which animated 
the wheels whose “rings were so high that tliey 
were dreadful," burned like “ coals of fire, and like 
the appearance of lamps ’’ in the persons of the 
mighty Cherubim; and already “ as tire voice of the 
Almighty, the voice of speech, as the voiceof a host” 
ministered to the majesty of him who sat upon the 
throne of sapphire, robed with fire, and surrounded 
by the “ appearance of the bow that is in the cloud 
in the day of rain,” the covenant of mercy and of 
truth, for &e establishment of whicdi he should. 
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in the last ages of the world, submit to death, even 
the death of the cross. 

“ Blessed be the glory of the Lord from his place," 
cried “ the voice of a great rushing.” (Ezek. iii. 15i.) 
Is not this the very language of the angels’ song on 
the plains of Bethlehem ? What is tlie difference ? 
“ Blessed be the gloiy of the Lord,”—^is not this 
synonymous with *' Glory to God ”? “ from his 
place,”—^what is this but “ the highest ” ? but now 
“ peace on earth, andT good will toward men,” are 
seen to be not only compatible with it, but simply 
another form of its expression. “ I heard also the 
voice of the wings of the living creatures as they 
struck against one another, and the voice of the 
wheels over against them, and the voice of a great 
rushing,” exclaims the rapt seer, as he propheticfdly 
records what in visionary anticipation he already 
beheld and heard, the Holy Spirit glorifying the 
God-man; as he afterwards did when he raised up 
Jesus from the dead; as he did when the same 
“ mighty rushing wind ” filled the house in which 
“this voice was made,” and “cloven tongues like as of 
fire”—fire from the brightness of the same Sbechinati, 
sat upon each of the apostles, assembled on the day 
of Pentecost; as he did in the early ages of the 
Christian church; as he has ever since done; and as 
he ever will do until all men shall hbnonr the Son 
even as they honour the Father. Where, than in 
Ezekiel, have we more distinct promises of sprinkled 
waters, of clean hearts, of new spirits, of hearts of 
flesh? and where more distinct declarations of the 
special agency by which all this good sh<^d be 
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effected? “I will put my Spirit within you, and 
cause you to walk in my statutes, and ye shall keep 
my judgments, and do them.” We call Isaiah the 
Evangelical Prophet. Holds not Ezekiel also in his 
hand tlie pen of the Evangelist? Nay, more: as if 
crowned with the plenary inspiration and commis¬ 
sion of the chief apostle of the Gentiles himself, 
points he not out who that Spirit is whom all true 
worshippers of Christ must possess ; how that Spirit 
will operate upon their minds in bringing them to 
Christ; and what fruits of holiness, of hatred for 
sin, of peace and of joy in believing, that self-same 
Spirit will work in their hearts when they are 
Christ’s? The magnificent vision of the valley of 
dry bones; and the agency—the Breath—the Spirit 
—by which they were re-animated : the stupendous 
proportions of the Temple, its lands, its waters, its 
trees bearing new fruits perpetually for food, and 
leaves which faded not, for medicine, its resident 
glory—that glory which is described in all its 
majesty in the first chapter of the prophet, for, 
“ Behold the glory of the Lord filled the house,”— 
the perpetuity of that residence—“ for ever,” and the 
law of the house—“ Upon the top of the mountain 
the whole dimit thereof rornid about shall be most 
holy; behold, this is the law of the house:” the 
issuing waters' rising higher and higher, setting 
forth the abundance of the grace of God and of those 
gifts of the Holy Spirit which should be given to the 
world in virtue of the atonement and mediation of 
Christ: what have we here to affright us. what to 
make ||s regard the book of Ezekiel as a sealed 
book ? Nay, what have we not rather to allure, to 
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invite us, to entreat us to open it, that we may 
quench our thirst at its living fountains, bathe our 
wearied spirits in its sparkling streams, enjoy the 
genial glow of its sunny warmth, catch the inspira¬ 
tion of its gales, and join in its temple service— 
its raptures, and its praises, its seraphic cries, its 
cherubic exultations ? 

And now we confine our attention exclusively to 
that one glorious symbol which, whilst it spans like 
a rainbow the whola volume of. Holy Writ from 
Genesis to Eevelation, one limb spai-kling amidst 
the trees of the terrestrial Eden, the other breaking 
in splendour before the throne in the celestial 
Paradise, has its clearest delineation, its most 
precise analysis, if not its loftiest mundane develop¬ 
ment, in the first chapter of the book of Ezekiel. 

What is it? The prophet answers—“This was 
the appearance of the likeness of the glory of the 
Lord.” And this it is; neither more nor less. 

And here I inquire. What is that object which we 
are severally, as Christians, most anxious to pro¬ 
mote? The answer is one. The glory of God. 
An answer which contains within itself the refutelion 
of that charge which is sometimes made against 
our common Ghristi^nify, viz. that it is a compound 
of selfishness and fear. Far otherwise. “ Herein 
is the righteousness of God manifested, firom faith 
to faith.” Every individual act of faith, whilst it is 
the channel of grace to him who exercises it, is 
more especially to be regarded as an act by which 
God is glorified. The key to the whole meaning of 
this symbol is the word “ glory "—they are indeed 
what St Paul designates them in the ninth of the 
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Hebrews, “ the cherubim of glory.” To glorify the 
Father, the Son came into the world. As he ap¬ 
proached the hour of his agony, his jirayer was, 
“ Fatlier, glorify thy Son, that thy Son also may 
glorify thee.” In like manner the Spirit’s office is 
summed up in one word, “He shall glorify me.” 
And David says, “ He that offereth praise glorifietli 
meand that God is glorified by the glorification 
of his people is evident from the Saviour’s words,— 
“ And all mine are thine, and thine are mine, and 
I am glorified in them.” But how is poor, feeble, 
guilty .man to glorify God ? The answer to this 
inquiry is furnished stUl again by the Saviour’s in¬ 
tercessory prayer,—“And the gloiy which thou 
gavest me I have given them ; that they may be one 
even as we are one: I in them, and thou in me. 
that tliey may be made perfect in one.” Now I ask. 
What can be the meaning of the word “ gloiy ” in 
this connexion ? Look at the circumstances of tlie 
prayer: look at the clause itself analytically, ax-d— 
if we may with reverence use the word in such a 
connexion—^historically. It must mean the Holy 
Spirit, the Third Person in the adorable Trinity: 
it can mean no other. And here, in this august 
symbol, we have the perfect embodiment of the 
Divine Idea* and here all expositors of the doctrine 
of the Gherubiiya have lost their way. They have 
leaned too much to the material, and too little to 
the spiritual and ceconomical; too much to the 
human, too little to the divine; too much to man, 
and too little to the glory of Christ. The con¬ 
sequence has been that the scope of our observation 
has been Umited; a fair and le^timate induction 
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has been restrained; an advantage has been given 
to the enemies of the real and the concrete, in a 
word, of the basal and truthful; and rationalism 
has deluged the church, for want of that distinct 
acknowledgment of the personalities of our common 
faith which the word of God so richly and so incon- 
^.■overtibly en.courages. 

This will appear more manifestly as we proceed. 
Some persons see little of the Holy Ghost in the 
Bible before the d&f of Pentecost. Now let me 
ask. Who inspired the sacred oracles? Who ex- 
cussed types ? Ordained ceremonies ? Instructed 
prophets? Portrayed and energised symbols? 
Who, in a word, has kept the church in existence to 
tlie present moment, actuating, directing, restrain¬ 
ing, convincing, quickening, comforting, and sanc¬ 
tifying it, both in its individual members and in its 
aggregate capacity ? The fact is, that from the time 
when—if that may be called time when time was 
not—from the time when in the counsels of the 
Godhead it was seen, even from before the founda¬ 
tion of the world, that the Son of God should give 
iiimself as a ransom for many, from that moment 
the Holy Spirit sprang forth to glorify him, and from 
that moment he has no't ceased to glorify him. 

And now the symbol requires our notice, though 
in a lecture so limited this must necessarily be very 
cursoiy and synoptical. You will, however, already 
see the scope of my remarks. This symbol, then, 
is not so much an image as an emblem; not so much 
a study of shape and form as of import. In con¬ 
veying to you my views on this interesting theme 
I shall not attempt formally and severally to discuss 
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its History, its Analysis, and its Functions; but 
simply review its whole scope and development, 
assured that you will be able—and the theme of 
your contemplation will be a delightful one—to fill 
up the outline in your retirement more efficiently 
than I can hope to do in this hall this evening. 
And may He whose habitation is between the 
Cherubim shine forth upon us all, and enlighten 
our understandings by the effulgence of His gloiy ! 

The first representation of the cherubim is given 
us in Gen. iii. 24. We meet with it eastward of the 
garden of Eden. “ So he drave out the man; and he 
placed at the east of the garden of Eden cherubim 
and a flaming sword which turned every way, to keep 
the way of the tree of life.” “ The voice of the Lord 
God walking in the garden in the cool of the day,” 
was now no longer a voice of comfort, but of dread. 
Man had fallen; transgression had brought its 
penalty; he was already subject to the fear of death. 
Still between him and this issue stood the tree of 
life: he might still eat and live for ever. God saw 
his, wretchedness, and in mercy interposed; for what 
would life be but one protracted curse beneath the 
frown of the angry and unpropitiated Deity? His 
boon hadl become bis bane. And as God’s favour 
was then, as it is now, better than life, that bright 
sword was drawn which can pierce even to the 
dividing asunder of the soul and the spirit, Trmn 
must return to the ground from out of which he was 
taken, and eternal life was only to be secured 
through death and through the cross. A voice is 
beard, but it is from the Sheebinah; communion 
may be held, but it must be from between the 
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Chernbim; a more spiritual (Economy is already 
inaugurated; man’s attention is to be turned from tho 
paradise of earth to the paradise of heaven; sacri¬ 
fices already foreshadow the mediatorial atonement; 
and tlie first development of the spirit's operations is 
seen in restraining man from impending evil. How 
true—I will not say to nature, but—to grace is this 
delineation! How often by the same Spirit whose 
work is here foreshadowed, have we been in early 
youth restrained, lon^, perhaps, before we knew 
anything of his convincing energies, from committing 
some error which would have involved all our future 
destinies in darkness, some sin whose reproach long 
years of bitter repentance might never have obli¬ 
terated ! The Spirit is already at his work, glorify¬ 
ing the Son, and directing man’s attention from the 
sacramental to the real, from the tree of life in Eden 
to tho tree of life whose leaves are for the healing of 
the nations. 

The second verse in the thirty-third chapter of 
Deuteronomy may illustrate, moreover, the import 
of the cherubic flaming sword, where Mos^ in 
blessing the children of Israel before his departure 
exclaims, speaking of Sinai, “ From his right hand 
went a fiery law,” or, as the margin reads* “ a fire of 
law.” This sword is in fact, and can only be, “ the 
sword of the Spirit.” The fourteenth veifse of the fourth 
chapter of Genesis, in which Cain, despairing of the 
Divine mercy, exclaims, “ From thy face shall I be 
hid,” may fairly be understood to mean, “ From the 
cherubic face, which thou hast placed eastward of 
Eden, shall I be driven, and thus be unable to 
present an offering for my sin.” In this light ho'vy 
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trae his observation, “ My iniquity is greater tiian 
that it may be foi^ven! ” David’s crime, the same, 
presents us here with a remarkable analogy, “ Cast 
me not away from thy face, and take not thy holy 
Spirit from me.” “ And Cain went out from the 
presence of the Lord.” 

I pass over Abel’s sacrifice, “ by which he obtained 
witness that he was righteous, God testifying of his 
gifts,” observing pnly that “ faith ” was the essehtial 
distinction between his sacrifice and that of Gain; 
that faith, which then, as now, could only be the 
result of the operation of the Spirit—a circumstance 
which again distinctly shows that the Third Person 
was now at his glorious work, glorifying the Son of 
God, whose atonement was adumbrated in the slain 
and offered sacrifices. And it is said, “ God had 
respect unto Abel and to his offering,”—an old phrase 
for “ looked upon,” or as the Septuagint renders the 
word, artibtp. 

It is evident that not long after the period here 
referred to, the Cherubic Symbol was removed, «nd 
no longer stationary: and in different places and 
at different times, e. g. to Enoch, and to Noah both 
before and after the flood, God makes knovm his 
will by distinct utterances. 

I pass on, however, to the fifteenth chapter of 
Genesis, where we have the Cherubic Symbol in a 
much higher development. We are told by Stephen 
that “the God of glory” appeared to Abraham in 
Mesopotamia and gave him that command in 
obedience to which, after various circuitous wan¬ 
derings, we find him at last on the plains of Mamre. 
God converses with him there. A promise is given. 
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Faith is exercised in it. Abraham is justified. An 
inheritance is promised. Assurance is sought. In 
condescension to the prayer “Whereby shall I 
know that I shall inherit it?” a specific sign is 
vouchsafed, and a compact is entered into, after the 
usual method of a covenant, the party covenanting 
passing between the divided victims. Abraham's 
faith is accepted. He seeks assurance; it is con¬ 
ceded also. Now, there can be no mistake about 
the symbol here. “ Afld it came to pass that when 
the sun went down, and it was dark, behold a 
smoking furnace, and a lamp of fire, that passed 
between those pieces.” The form of covenant is 
observed, and God the Word is the covenanter (v. 1). 
The seventeenth verse, moreover, of this chapter, 
connected with the previous “ horror of great dark¬ 
ness ” mentioned in the twelfth verse, when com¬ 
pared with the thirteenth of Ezekiel the first, “ As 
for the likeness of the living creatures, their appear¬ 
ance was like burning coals of fire, and like the 
appearance of lamps : it went up and down among 
the living creatures; and the fire was bright, and 
out of the fire went forth lightning,” will still more 
confirm this view. Whilst the eighteenth Psalm 
will put it beyond the reach of doubt ev«i to the 
most sceptical, “ There went up a smoke out of his 
nostrils, and fire out of his mouth de^bured: coals 
were kindled by it. He bowed the heavens also, and 
came down: and darkness was under his feet. And 
he rode upon a cherub, and did fly : yea, he did fly 
upon the wings of the wind. He made darkness his 
secret place; his pavilion round about him were 
dark waters and thick clouds of the skies. At the 
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brightness that was before him his thick clouds 
passed, hail stones and coals of fire.’’ 

Here, then, in Mamre we have a further develop¬ 
ment of the symbol. The whole chapter is the 
illustration of Abraham’s faith, and in his of all his 
children. One wonders that the Methodist body 
has not laid hold of this chapter, and made it pecu¬ 
liarly their own. But the fact is reverence for 
patristic authority has affected every denomination, 
and Watson’s exposition of the Cherubic Symbol 
has closed the field of investigation. “.If children, 
then heirs,” heirs with Abraham of the same 
promise. Did God vouchsafe to him “ the earnest 
of his inheritance?” so he vouchsafes it to us; his 
earnest was this symbol of glory, ours the glory 
itself. So that as eastward of Eden we saw the 
symbol restraining our first parents and testifying 
to the acceptance of Abel's sacrifice, so here we 
have it witneitsing to the inheritance not so much of 
Abraham as of Abraham’s seed. Moreover, in the 
furnace here passing with the lamps of lire we„have 
the- type of the children of Israel (Deut. iv. aO ; 
1 Kings viii. 51; Jer. xi. 4) themselves, as well as 
the symbol of the divine presence—both parties 
walking Symbolically in the midst of the dichoto¬ 
mized victims, after the fashion of a covenant.* 
The whole of this fifteenth chapter of Genesis, 
viewed in this light, becomes a rich evangelical de¬ 
velopment, in which the Father of the faithful, his 
seed in prophecy, and the Triune, Covenant-keeping 
God, are most beautifully displayed. In this furnace 


* Collate with Heb vi adfinem 
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of coals, with its smoke and its lamp, moving up 
and down between the slain birds and beasts, we 
almost see, as in a panorama, the scenes of the wil¬ 
derness before produced to the eye of Abraham's 
faith, the pillar of cloud by day, the pillar of fire 
unfolding and infolding itself by night. And to 
this we now turn, taking Horeb and its burning bush 
on our way. 

"We pass, then, by^ Jacob’s vision at Bethel and 
Peniel, and other patriarchal manifestations, to look 
in passing into the third of Exodus. The Angel of 
the Lord appears unto Moses in the burning bush. 
The bush bums, but is not consumed. God calls 
Moses. It is the God of Abraham, and Isaac, and 
Jacob, and no other. “And Moses hid his face; for 
he was afraid to look upon God.” It is the same 
glorious Being who appeared to Abraham in Mamre; 
for he says (ver. 17), referring to that very covenant, 
“ I have said I will bring you up out of the afSiction 
of Egypt.” It is the same also who led the children 
of Israel through the wilderness; for Stephen, before 
the raging Sanhedrim, tells us, speaking of Mbses, 
“ This is he that was in the church in the wilderness, 
with the angel that spake to him in mount Sinai, 
and with our fathers.” ■ He who schechinfzed in the 
bush (Deut. xxxiii. 16), and spoke his servant 
from out of the fire, now says, “ I will be with thee,” 
“ I will be with thy mouth, and teach thee.” Here 
tlien we have the Spirit again at work, commissioning 
his servant, promising him strength, and wisdom, 
and utterance, as he commissions in this day the 
ambassadors of God, and promises to each, “ I will 
be with thy mouth and teach thee.” The elements 
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of this glorious Vision are few and simple—the bush, 
the flame, and the voice. What a type at once of 
the commissioner, and tlie commissioned ! On the 
one side the “ Word made flesh," tabernacling with 
us, and displaying his glory: on the other, a poor 
weak child of earth, carrying the Divine commission, 
his bosom filled with the fire of tlie Spirit, yet not 
consumed. 

" Like Mdles’ bush we mount the higher. 

And flourish nnconsumed in fire.” ’ 

But time warns: and we must be more brief. We 
have by this time reached apoin^ of our argument 
when words represent iderfs, and your deductions 
already outrun mine. I will follow you quickly. 

And now God having selected a people, sets them 
apart. Things assume a different form. The Jewish 
commonwealth is established. They are the people 
of God. It is a theocracy. A king must have his 
throne. Commands are given to Moses to constnict 
it. The tabernacle of witness was set up in the 
wilderness: and those cherubic forms which had 
been previously only set forth and formed by God’s 
immediate power, were now to be made by his 
ap^intm€nt. In the twenty-fifth of Exodus we 
have the instructions given for the formation of the 
mercy-seat and the Cherubim, the table, the can¬ 
dlestick, with the instruments thereof—in a word, 
the ark and its furniture. In the previous chapter 
we find Moses, with Aaron, Nadab, Abihu, and 
seventy of the elders, called up into the mountain, 
and favoured with a view of the God of Israel. 
Under his feet was a paved work as of a sapphire 
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stone, and as it were tiie body of heaven in its cleai- 
ness. But Moses and Joshua are called still higher 
up into the mountain, and a cloud covered the 
mount, “ and the sight of the glory of the Lord was 
like devouring fire on* the top of the mount,” whcni 
Moses went into the midst of the cloud, and abode 
there forty days and forty nights. We now under¬ 
stand the meaning of the words, “ And look that 
tliou make them after the pattern that was shewed 
thee in the mount.” The symbol, 7,hen, is the same, 
though now materialised. It is but a reincseutation; 
but, “ the example and shadow of heavenly things,” 
says St. Paul. Still on that bright mercy-seat the 
light of heaven struck, and from it has ever since 
been reflected: byt oh, how different tliis light from 
that which is merely physical! Its brightness and 
its revelations are increasing every day with the 
distance it traverses; and when it is diffracted by the 
sharp outline of any intei-vening obstacle. Oh, how 
glorious is the aiTay of colours with which it fringes 
tlicm! how increasing in splendour and beauty 
every day as this world’s history rushes on to its 
conclusion! 

It was a glorious day for Israel when the angel of 
the Lord, between tlie crystal walls of tilt; Red. Sea, 
removed from the van to the rear of their hosts, 
baptizing them in his transit with his* glory—for the 
Israelites were baptized in the cloud as well as in 
the sea, with the Spirit as well as with the water,— 
it was a glorious night for Israel, when tire cloud, 
half brightness and half darkness, shot forth at 
once comfort and dismay to God’s people and God’s 
enemies; “ The waters saw thee, O God, the waters 
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saw thee, they were afraid, the depths also were 
troubled, thine arrows went abroad, the voice of thy 
thunder was in the heavens, thy lightnings lightened 
the world, the earth shook and trembled, thou led 
dest thy people like a flock by the hand of Moses 
and Aaron! ” But glorious as was tliat day, it had 
no glory by reason of the glory th^t excelleth. The 
Cherubim were lost with the ark, but “ we heard of 
it at Ephratah, we found it in the helds of tire wood;” 
—the true taberViacle which" God pitched and .not 
man; God himself was made flesh, and tabernacled 
with us, and we behold his glory, the glory as of the 
only begotten of the Father, full of grace and truth; 
—outward manifestations are dimmed, the true light 
now shineth: tlie church of the wilderness, veiled 
like her great prophet, then looked into the mys¬ 
teries of grace fitfully as the Dweller between the 
Cherubim lighted up occasionally the mercy-seat; 
now the glory of the Lord is revealed, the shadows 
arc passed, and the day-star from on high ■ has 
visited us. 

That tire chenibim were formed out of the sub- 
stance and matter of the mercy-seat, exhibits most 
lucidly the union of Christ and his Spirit in this 
great work: whilst their attitude sets forth at once 
the direction of faith, its intensity, and its object 
— the propitiation, whose benefits are only to be 
applied by, and understood in the light of (lie Holy 
Ghost. What a bright embodiment of the fact that 
the Holy Spirit is inseparably connected with this 
work, and that his eye is ever upon it! What an 
exposition of the text, “ For through him, we both 
have access by one Spirit xmto the Father!” 
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“ But Solomon built him an house.” And here, as 
in tlie tabernacle in the -wilderness, tlie ark -was 
deposited in the holy of holies; and tliis inner 
sanctuary and its veil were covered with cherubic 
figures. No part of the construction of this temple 
was conducted with greater care than the olive-tree 
cherubim, each ten cubits high, which were placed 
so as to cover the ark and overshadow its cherubim. 
Here we have at once both a multiplication of the 
cherubim, and a coneiderable erilargement of their 
dimensions. At the prayer of the dedication, “ The 
house was filled witli a cloud, even the house of tlie 
Lord,. so that the priests could not stand to minister 
by reason of the cloud ; for the glory of the Lord 
had filled the house of God.” The day was a day of 
joy. The wanderings of Israel had not only ceased, 
but tlieir govci-nmcnt was i)ermanently established. 
All was praise; and even the attitude of the new 
cherubim was changed, as if in conformity with this 
fact. They look not down on the mercy-seat; but 
stretch fortlt their wings on high, from one side of 
the sacred enclosure to the other. As before we saw 
the Holy Spirit guiding the Israelites in tlieir pil¬ 
grimage, so here we have him beautifying the place 
of liis glory. To this place—to him ‘i whose fire 
was in Zion, and his furnace in Jerusalem,”—tlie 
Israelites were to repair tliree times a year; one 
condition on which a Jew’s prayer was to be heard, 
according to the prayer of Solomon at the dedication, 
was that it should be directed towards this temple: 
and how scrupulously by the pious this was complied 
with, the instance of Daniel in Babylon suflSciently 
proves. 
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But a change passes upon Israel's fortunes. The 
temple is desti-oyed. Its furniture is scattered. 
Ark and cherubim are lost. By the rivers of 
Babylon captive Judah weeps, she weeps as she 
remembers I^ion. But is there no pious remnant 
left, and has God forgotten to be gracious? Far 
otherwise. By how much the darker the night, by 
so much the more brightly shines across the 
tempest-driven ocean the friendly beacon-flame. 
By how much th6 blacker the bosom of Uie thick 
simimer-cloud, by so much the more vivid the light¬ 
ning that cleaves its gloom. So amid the ruins of 
the Hebrew commonwealth, and the desolations of 
its temple-service, the voice of prophecy is heard 
more distinctly than ever, and the manifestations of 
the Divine glory become brighter and brighter. The 
dispensation being still one of extemalism, the 
manifestations of the Divine Spirit were still to be 
from without: but now their character is more 
elevated; and as the material substratum of their 
display was lost, tlie spiritual is, by tire Almighty 
power of God, brought in to supply its place. Ac¬ 
cordingly in Ezekiel, in Daniel, and in Isaiah, even 
the emblematic is now detached from the physical 
and 'the g^oss, and the gorgeous representations 
made to the prophet Ezekiel by tiro river Chebor 
present tlremsek-es to our view. 

Everything indicates a mightier and more de¬ 
termined activity in tlie spiritual world. “ A whirl¬ 
wind came out of die north, a great cloud, and a 
fire infolding itself, and a brightnesa was about it, 
and out of the midst thereof as the colour of amber, 
out of the midst of the Are. Also out of Uie midst 
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flicreof came <he likeness of four living creatures.” 
The cherubim are then described. “ Every one 
had four faces, every one had four -wings.” The 
human prevails. They had hands under their wings. 
And the four faces which each had, were those of an 
eagle, a lion, a man, and an ox. “ Two wings of 
every one were joined one to another, and two 
covered their bodies. And they went every one 
straight forward: whither the spirit was to go, they 
went; and they turned not wh?n they wont. As 
for the likeness of the living creatures, their appear¬ 
ance was like burning coals of fire, and like the 
appearance of lamps: it went up and down among 
the living creatures; and the fire was bright, and 
out of the fire went forth lightning. And the living 
creatures ran and returned as the appearance of a 
flash of lightning.” Now, I mean to assert that no 
human language can more vividly or more power¬ 
fully delineate the operations and influences of the 
Holy Spirit than this; much less can any emble¬ 
matic representation presume to put itself in com¬ 
petition with it. The frait of the Spirit is one, the 
emblem is one and undivided both in essence and 
in action. In Gal., v and Eph. v. you have that 
fruit described. In one you have a nine«fold eifume- 
ration of gi’aces, in the other a three-fold; the 
foraiulffi vary, tlie thing is the same—^you may sum 
up Christianity in one word—love; or in three- 
righteousness, peace, and joy. The thing is the 
same; for what is righteousness, but love down- 
coming; peace, but love indwelling: joy, but love 
out bursting? Let me illustrate one of these for- 
mnlsB from the emblem—it may suffice to direct 
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your meditations, and I can attempt no more this 
evening. 

Peter, then, after bringing us into contact witli 
our great High Priest, clad in the girdle of his 
ministrations, with the breastplate of Urim and 
Thummim,—that light and perfection by which 
are made over to us all we as Christians possess, 
even those precious promises whereby we are made 
partakers of the Divine nature,—exhorts us to give 
aU diligence, and add to our fltith, courage ; and to 
courage, knowledge ; and to knowledge, temperance; 
and to temperance, patience ; and to patience, god¬ 
liness ; and to godliness, brotherly kindness; and 
to brotherly kindness, charity. What a catalogue ! 
But all represented here. Add to your faith,—they 
four had the face of an eagle,—courage,—they four 
had the face of a lion ;—and to courage, knowledge, 
—they four had the face of a man;—and to know¬ 
ledge, temperance and patience,—tlicy four had the 
face of an ox;—and to patience, godliness (devotion), 
—^the cherubim are represented as covering their 
faces .with their wings;—and to godliness, brotherly 
kindness,—every one’s wing was joined to his fellow’s 
(the wings kissed one onother, marg. Ezek. iii. 13), 
and tJiej turned not as they went;—and to brotherly 
kindness, charity,—this was the fire which burned 
like molten brdss in him who sat upon the throne 
above their heads, “ from the appearance of his 
loins even upward, and from the appearance of his 
loins even downward,” which pervaded the whole 
Symbol, the life and light of all. Up to this 
standard every grace may be brought, and by It 
tested. But it is evident I cannot enlarge. 
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“ But as I beheld,” exclaims Ezekiel, “ the living 
creatures, behold one wheel upon the earth by the 
living creatures, with his four faces;”—the wheels 
have one colour, and one appearance, their work as 
a wheel within a wheel, they go on their four sides, 
and like the cherubim turn not as they go: full of 
eyes round about, and full of life, for the spirit of 
life was in the wheels also; when the living 
creatures went, the wheels went by them; whitlier- 
soever the Spirit was to go, they •«’«nt. But actuated 
as they are by the same Spirit that constoains all 
things in eartli and heaven to glorify the Son, yet 
their independent character, their form, tlie fact tliat 
they support not the firmament over the heads of 
the cherubim, and seem detached from it lliough 
ministering to tliose who do sui)port it, accom¬ 
panying them as by their own spontaneous action, 
denote beings of a different order. When spiritual 
chromatics are better understood, it may perhaps 
be found tliat principalities and powers in heavenly 
}>laees have their analogue here, whetlier it be in the 
Spirit tliat actuates them, or the work of mediation 
and atonement which they “ desire to look intef.” 

Above the beads of the living creatures was the 
firmament like the terrible crystal. Upon the lyma- 
ment and fioating in its liquid blue was 4\e sapphire 
throne,—all “in likeness "and “in appearance,” in 
a word, in emblem,—and “upon the likeness of 
the throne was the likeness of the appearance of a 
man, above upon it. And I saw as the colour of 
amber, as the appearance of fire round about within 
it, from the appearance of his loins even upward, 
and from the appearance of his loins even down- 
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wu\l. I wixv, ns it wcrp, the appearance of fire, and 
it had brightness round about. As the appeaiiuicc 
of tho bow that is in tiio cloud in the day of rain"— 
thoCovenant-God is here, and here his emblem,—so 
•‘was the nppoaranoe of the brightness round about. 
This teas the ajtprftranre nf the likeness of the fllonj 
of the lAjnl. And when I saw it, I fell upon my face, 
and I heard the voice of one that .spake. ’ 

And now that I have reached my tc.xt, I had bettor 
close my sermon. * A few riii)id thoughts and I have 
done. To follow this august vision through Ezekiel, 
as it analyses itself occasionally before our view, to 
interpret its language, to describe tlic method of its 
introduction into tho temple, and tho glories that 
followed, were quite foreign to my object. To e.vcitc 
your attention, your reverent, and j)ni%'eifu], and, let 
me add, loving attention to these things, is all I desire, 
and I know I shall succeed. 

Daniel then is the last of the prophets who sees this 
augu'st vision. It disappears from earth. But is the 
glory lost ? The voice of prophecy is no more heard ; 
but the world stands like a vast temple from which 
that glorious voice had died away; restless to catch 
the antiiem’s burst again. And now it breaks upon the 
plains of Bethlehem. Its key-note “ Glory to God 
in the highest, on earth peace, goodwill towards 
men.” The angel of the Dord descends upon the 
shepherds, and the glory of the Lord shone round 
about them. Wise men from the East come to visit 
the babe, “ And, lo, the star, which they saw in the 
east, went before them, till it came and stood over 
where the young child was.” The tabernacle is re- 
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stored to Israel; not that which man pitched, but 
God,—the tabernacle of David which had fallen down 
was rebuilt, “ that the residue of men might seek 
after the Lord.” Had the former temple its glory, 
how much more this! “ In him dwelt all the fulness 
of the Godhead bodily." The Word was made flesh, 
and schechinized among us, and we beheld his glory, 
the glory of the only begotten of the Father, full of 
grace and truth. And now, rmtil his glorification, 
the Holy Ghost couH not be gh^en, and was not 
given. In every step of his life we see him minis¬ 
tered unto by angels, and glorified by the Spirit. As 
at the proclamation of his birth, and even before it, 
so at his presentation in the temple aird at his bap¬ 
tism. Is he to undergo such temptations as none 
else could pass through unscathed ? he is led by the 
Spirit into the -wildcmcss. At his transfiguration 
how bright the glory which lights up first his coun¬ 
tenance, and then whitens his vestments so as no 
fuller on earth could whiten them! To his death he 
accompanies him, for “ through the Eternal Spirit” 
it is that he offers himself to God, without spot or 
fault. What means tliat cry on Calvary, “ My God, 
my God, why hast thou forsaken me?” he is left 
alone in his own person to bear the weight af our 
woe. He sleeps in death : he is raised by the same 
spirit—the Spirit of Qlory. The disciples remain 
still steeped in ignorance, because the Spirit’s work is 
as yet exclusively confined to him. He converses 
with them on the top of Olivet, and having told them 
where to wait for “the power of the Holy Ghost 
coming upon them,” a cloud received him out of their 
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sight, and the everlasting doors are lifted up to admit 
into the realms of light tlie triumphant King of 
Glory. 

“ And when the day of Pentecost was fully come,” 
“ suddenly” upon tlie assembled apostles and disci¬ 
ples came there “ a sound from heaven as of a mighty 
rushing wind, and it filled all the house where they 
were sitting,” and ” cloven tongues like as of fue 
sat upon each of them." We seem to Vie at once re¬ 
introduced into the glorious visions of Esekicl; and 
the more the first part of the second chapter of the 
Acts of the Apostles is collated with the first chapters 
of Ezekiel, the more strikingly will the analogy be 
forced upon our attention. Here is no voice of tlie 
living creatures or of the w heels, but “ a voice was 
made,” as we find in the sixth verse of tlie second of 
the Acts,—“ now when this voic.e was made,”—the 
voice of the Spirit unquestionably. The system of 
extemalism is passed, and tlie power of the Holy 
Ghost which had had its representation in the Sa¬ 
viour, now glorified, has hencefortli to have its repre¬ 
sentation in those who ai e to be glorified finally to¬ 
gether with their risen head. Thei’e was no fire 
flashing like lightning from one cherubic figure to 
anothter, bu^. cloven tongues, as of fire, sat upon each 
of them; flames no longer fleeting, but permanent 
and enduring, fijr he who had prayed Uiat the glory 
which ho had with the Fatlier before die worlds were 
might be given to his disciples, lias had his prayer 
answered, and his promise shall be fulfilled,—“ He 
shall abide with you for ever." These are flames 
which lick not their way back again to heaven, but 
will stay on earth till the last ransomed son of Adam 
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shall have shouted defiance to the gates of hell before 
the fires of the final conflagration. There was here 
the “mighty rushing” which Ezekiel continually 
heard; and though the voices of wheels, and the 
voices of wings clapping in gladness one against the 
other, are not heard; yet voices were not wanting, for 
every man he.ai’d his brother converse in his own 
tongue; nor gladness, for all were telling forth the 
wonderful works of the Lord. There was here no 
king seated on his sapphire throne Boating in a firma¬ 
ment like the body of heaven in its brightness above 
the heads of the symbolic creatures; but down from 
that temple once destroyed, but now after three days 
built up again,—down from the temple of Christ’s 
glorified body in heaven— 

“ The temple filled with light divine,” 

were streaming those rays of glory which now rested 
on every head and filled every heart, reflecting back 
in mirrored beauty every grace of the Spirit, the very 
image of the Son of God. 

Man’s body had now become the temple of the 
Holy Ghost, who, as symbohsed in these dividing 
and divided flames, was dispensing already to every 
man as every man had need. The dispensation of 
the Spirit—the dispensation of glory—is inaugurated. 
And if the ministration of death, ai)^ evanished 
glory, was glorious, how shall not the ministration of 
the Spirit be rather glorious ? If the ministration of 
condemnation be glory, much more doth the minis¬ 
tration of righteousness exceed in glory. “ Now the 
Lord is that Spirit, and where the Spirit of the Lord 
is there is liberty.” And “ We all with open face 
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beholding as in a glass the gloiy of the Lord, are 
changed into the same image trom glory to gloi-y, as 
of tlie Lord the Spirit.” 

Stephen before the Sanhedrim and the opened 
heavens, Saul on the way to Damascus met by the 
same glory, and many other detailed insights into 
the mystery now before us, might have detained us, 
had time permitted. Pray look at them leisurly in 
ibis aspect; and tlie sj'mbol of “ glory ” will throw a 
light around theni, and open Out a meaning in them, 
which perhaps has not heretofore attracted your 
attention. 

I said that one limb of this Scripture-sjjanning 
arch glittered among the trees of the teirestrial, and 
one broke in sitlendour before the throne of God in 
the celestial paradise. It would have been delight¬ 
ful to me to have followed the Symbol through tlie 
visions of the Patmian seer: but this, to-night, is 
impracticable. This much, however, I must say, to 
prevent misconception in some minds,—confound 
not the earlier visions of the Apocalypse with the 
later; the historical which synchronize with the 
church in her passage through the dark and 
troublous times of persecution, neglect, and apo¬ 
stasy, with, the pure glories and untarnished splen- 
doura which burst upon us in the last two chapters 
of this transcendent scroll. The former visions are 
still of development, and will respond to the same 
system of interpretation, when you have settled 
your scheme of prophetical chromatism, and in¬ 
vestigated the meaning of each feature of the 
gorgeous scene as well as each distinctive shade and 
colour in it. But in the latter the New Jerusalem 
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descends as a bride adorned for her husband, having 
tlie glory of God, but no temple; no sun or moon, 
for the glory of God doth lighten it; no vials of 
wrath, for there shall be no curse there; no clouds 
or darkness, for there shall be no night there; no 
sea of glass, for there tire living waters issue; no 
more death, neitlier sorrow nor crying, neitlier shall 
thei'e be any more pain, for the former things are 
passed away. Up to this period we hear of elders, 
and living creatoes, rfmd judgmSnts, and vials of 
indignation; but now the beast, and the false 
prophet, and Satan, are removed from the theatre 
of their operations, the kingdom is given up to the 
Father, and God is all in all. Clad in the em¬ 
broidery of the Spirit, her epitlialamium chanted by 
attendant angels, the church now lives and reigns 
with her Lord for ever and ever. You talk of crystal 
palaces; call them palaces of iron and of clay. 
Her streets ore of gold, like unto transparent glass: 
her twelve gates are severally twelve pearls: her 
w'all is of jasper: her foundations precious stones, 
each inscribed witli the name of an apostle of tlie 
Lamb : the nations only of them which are saved lhall 
w’alk in the light of it: and there shall in no wise 
enter into it anything that defileth, nether wjiat- 
soever worketh abomination, or maketh a lie; hut 
they only whose names are written in the Lamb’s 
book of life. 

Nine years ago, in an Essay on Missions,* I gave 
it as my opinion that the Cherubic Symbol was an 
emblem of the character and modes of operation of 

♦ “ Who is my Neighbour ?” p. 57. Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 
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the Holy Spirit. Everything since that time has 
confirmed my former judgment. The key to its in¬ 
terpretation is furnished us by Paul in the Ne-w 
Testament, and by Ezekiel in the old. They are 
“ the cherubim of glory,” they are “ the appearance 
of the likeness of the gloiy of the Lord.” Accord¬ 
ingly we have very summarily tracked this light that 
shines on the pathway of the church from the ter¬ 
restrial to the celestial Eden. “ I am tlie way," says 
Jehovah Jesus, here is the light that reveals it: “I 
am the trutli,” here is the great preacher that ex¬ 
pounds it; “I am the life,” here is the Spirit that 
inspires it. 

We have seen this symbol restraining our first 
parents in paradise ; wittussing to the acceptance of 
the sacrifice of Abel; assuring Abraham of his in¬ 
heritance in Mamre, at once the sign, seal, and 
earnest of that inheritance, received after he had 
been accounted righteous through faith in Christ, 
and in answer to his importunate entreaty, “Where¬ 
by shall I know that I shall inherit it?” in whose 
example the faithful children of Abraham in all 
ages “ after that they have believed were sealed 
witli that Holy Spirit of promise, which is the 
earnest of,our inheritance until tlie redemption of 
the purchased possession, unto tlie praise of his 
glory.” We have seen the symbol connected with 
the commissioning of Moses; and in this we have 
seen a type of that commission which every faithful 
minister of God must receive. We have seen it 
guiding, defending, and comforting the children of 
Israel in their wanderings, and showing forth the 
very method in which the Spirit still guides, defends, 
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and comforts God’s Israel in our own day. We 
have entered Solomon’s temple, and seen it beauti¬ 
fying the place of the Divine residence with its in¬ 
foldings and its unfoldings until the priests could 
no longer minister by reason of “ the glory.” We 
have seen the same symbol mysteriously connected 
with the revelation of God's will to Ezekiel, Daniel, 
and Isaiah, and with the glowing representations of 
regenerating, quickening, and sanctifying energy with 
which the pages of the pi’ophetSrf Chebar abound. 
Daniel saw Uie glory in its cherubic chariot ascend¬ 
ing into heaven, the shepherds beheld it returning 
again to earth. This glory conducts the wise men 
to Bethlehem, and clothes the top of Tabor with its 
fleecy light; it receives the Conqueror as ho rises 
triumphant, enriched with the spoils of death and 
of hell. The glory carries him up into heaven from 
the heights of Olivet, and descends in flame upon 
the heads of the discijdes at Jerusalem, filling the 
room where they were sitting. 

Thus have we brought distinctly to view two in 
torcessors: one on high, the Saviour on his media 
tonal throne ; and one on earth, the Holy Spirit in 
our hearts. One on high, pleading our cause; the 
otlier within us, equally sympathising .with as in 
our difificulties and trials, prompting all tliat prayer 
which is prayer, energizing all thatidesire whieli is 
desire, and groaning within the strong outbursting 
of our spirits his unutterable groan. His will the 
Father knoweth, and his will alone perfonn. 

Here, then, is a symbol which, in its mysterious 
connexion with the Holy Spirit and his operations 
throughout the Sacred Scriptures, asserts distinctly 
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the personality of Hie Holy Ghost; exliibits his 
(economical subserviency to the glorification of Hie 
Son, and Hiat personally, as to Christ himself, being 
the very agent by -which his kingdom is established 
on earth, his only Vicegerent—though Hie Pope 
says he is; his only Vicar—though Hie Pope says he 
is; and cosmioally as to Hie world at large, scaling 
at one time Hie earth in the aggi'egate as Hie Ee- 
deemcr's purchase, and now the Christian indi¬ 
vidually ; the only connexion., in all ages between 
earth and heaven. In the patriarchal, Leiitical, and 
prophetical ages limited in his operations to times 
and places, and certain forms of revelation; but 
in the Christian dispensation affording to the man 
of God continuously, at all times and in every cir¬ 
cumstance of need, access to the mercy-seat on high. 
The proper appreciation of these tenths is what Hie 
age in which we live desiderates; then would men 
cease to act as if,-in their fondness for ccclesiological 
antiquities and emptinesses, they would rather have 
a piece of the old ark of gopher wood, than the true 
tabernacle which God pitched and not man; a slip 
from Aaron's rod which budded, than the branch 
which spning from the root of Jesse; the monna- 
pot uof Hic wilderness with its venerable remi¬ 
niscences, than the bread which descended from 
heaven; the old tables of stone on which the finger 
of God ivrote Hie decalogue, than the law of love 
written on Hie fieshly tables of their hearts by the 
finger of the Holy Spirit. 

That objections may easily be started to this view 
of tlie symbol I am fully aware. But I think they 
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may be as easily answei’ed. One perhaps of the 
most obvious should have a passing notice. 

It may be thought that the union of the four 
living creatures, in the fifth chapter of the Eeve- 
lation, with the four and twenty elders in the new 
song, “Thou art wortlxy to take the book, and to 
open the seals thereof; for thou wast slain, and hast 
redeemed us to God by thy blood,” &c., militates 
against our view of tlie case. Npw, I tliink when 
it is properly regarded, and taken with all the con¬ 
text, especially the last verse of the chapter, it is 
most highly corroborative of it. Were this die place 
for textual criticism, reference might be made to the 
position of the living creatures in the preceding 
chapter, to the important amendment of the text 
in verse 10 of the chaixter before us, to the fact that 
by one commentator at least the word “ us ” is ex¬ 
punged in the ninth verse, and to die responsive 
character of the whole composition. One thing, 
however, is certain; that this song will never be 
sung by die ransomed froni the eardi, but as they 
are inspired to sing it by Him whose office ifris to 
glorify Christ: and when the mighty theme has been 
responded to by angels, and everything in hejiven 
and in earth, die living creatures «lone*pronounce 
the loud amen, whilst the four and twenty elders 
alone fall down and worship him that liveth for ever 
and ever. The fact is no breath of prayer or praise, 
either on this side or that of the pearly gates of the 
Celestial Paiudise, can be of any avail or at all 
acceptable, except as it is at once die dictate and die 
reflection of the will of God the Spirit 
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I commend this subject to your consideration, my 
dear young friends: assured that if I have done no 
more this night Uian direct your attention—your 
prayerful and loving attention — to this august 
Symbol, the hour will, neither on your part, nor on 
mine, have been spent altogether in vain. 
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THE HOLY SCRIPTUHES. 


The authority and inspiration of Holy Scrip¬ 
ture foiTtn one subject. According to its inspiration, 
so is its authority. And if tlie Bible is not inspired, 
in the full sense of tliat term,—in tlie sense of its 
being literally the word of God,—the whole (jues- 
tion as to the degree of weight to be attached to its 
statements becomes a matter of discretion and 
doubt; reason, or intuition, or whatever elsp the 
knowing faculty in man may be called,—is consti¬ 
tuted the ultimate and only judge; and in all that 
relates to our acquaintance and intercoufse wiA the 
Supreme,—in the whole vast problem of the settle¬ 
ment of our peace with God, and thfe adjustment of 
the terms on which we are to be with Him for ever, 
—we have absolutely no distinct and authoritative 
expression of the Divine mind at all. We are left 
entirely to the guidance of the higher instincts of 
our own nature, and of such finer particles of the 
historical Record,—such flowers of Biblical fact or 
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ai'gument or appeal,—as these instincts may happen 
to grasp. In short, we have no external standard or 
test of religious trath,—no valid objective revelation, 
—no “ thus saith the Lord—^but only such a mea¬ 
sure of insight as a good and holy man, by the help 
of what otlier good and holy men have written, may 
attain into the Divine Ideal, which the aching void 
and craving want of the human soul either creates 
and evokes for itself, or welcomes when presented 
from whatever quarter, and by whatever means. 

This is especially the state of the question with 
reference to the turn which modem speculation, in 
religious matters, has taken. 

For a revolution has come over the camp and 
kingdom of the freethinkers—whether philosophers 
or divines. 

Fonnerly, die battle of the lliblo was to bo fought 
chiefly on the ground of iiistorica! testimony and docir 
mentaiy evidence. 'I'lie |ioi>.sibility at least,—if not die 
desirableness,—not to say the necessity,—both of an 
express revelation from above, and of an infallible 
record of tliat revelation,—was acknowledged ;—and 
upon that acknowledgment, the method of procedure 
was well defined. Two steps were required. In tlie 
first place, good cause must be shown for connecting 
the two volumes we now call the Old and New Tes¬ 
taments, and these alone, with the entire body of 
proof for the supernatural origin of our religion, 
which miracles, prophecy, internal marks of credi¬ 
bility, and other branches of the evidence of a Divine 
Revelatiop, affo^. And in the second place, these 
volnmes being thus attested and. accredited—by the 
whole weight of proof that accredits and attests the 
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religion itself with which they are identified,—it 
followed that they must be allowed to speak for 
themselves, as to the manner in which tbey were 
composed, and the measure of deference to which 
they were entitled. Thus the two questions, of tiie 
canon of Scriptoe, and the authority of Scripture, 
fell to be discussed in their order, immediately after 
the evidences of Kevealed Religion. The Divine 
origin of Christianity being established by the usual 
arguments, together with the genuineness and authen¬ 
ticity, as historical documents, of tire books from 
which we derive our information concerning it—^the 
way was open for inquiring, jftrst—On wlmt principle 
have these books come to be separated from all other 
cotemporary writings, so as to form one entire and 
select volume—^the Holy Bible—^held to possess apecu- 
liar character, and to be considered exclusively and 
par-exeeUence Dirdne ? And, secondly —In what sense, 
and to what extent, is the volume thus formed to be 
regarded as the word of God,—how far is it to be 
received as dictated by his Spirit, and as declaring to 
us authoritatively his mind and will ? This last in¬ 
quiry, supposing the other to have been satisfactorily 
at^usted, sought and found its solution within the 
volume itself; and whatever it could be (jairly proved 
that the Bible claimed to be, in respect of its inspi¬ 
ration,—that, it was admitted, it ipust be allowed 
and held to be. For at that stage of the Christian 
ai^ument, the Bible had established a right to speak 
for itself, and to say what kind and measure of submis¬ 
sion it demanded at the hands of all Christian men. 

Such is the method of proof applicable to this sub¬ 
ject, as it used to be discussed formerly, in the Pro- 
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testeiit Schools and ‘Books of Divinity. And such, 
we venture to think, is the only fair and legitimate 
method of proof still; at least, if the sound and 
cautious principles of the Baconian logic, or tlie in¬ 
ductive philosophy, are to have any weight at all 
allowed, or any deference paid to them, in the pro¬ 
vince of religious belief. By a rigid investigation of 
its credentials, we ascertain that Christianity is the 
true religion,—that it is of supernatural origin,— 
that it is a Divine Revelation, divinely attested. On 
an examination of written records and documents, we 
find, that this religion of Christianity, thus proved to 
be Divine, ^s identified with a volume entirely mi 
generis ,—that the whole force of its own Divine 
authority, and of the Divine attestations on which it 
leans, is transferred to that volume—that the 
volume, in short, is the religion which has been 
proved to be Divine, and is therefore itself Divine. 
Thereafter, we consult the volume itself to discover 
what it tells us of its own composition and claims: 
and whatever it tells us concerning itself, we now 
implicitly believe. 

But? a new aspect of the question meets us, as we 
come in contact with the speculations of modem times. 
*Not Qnly t^e antecedent probability, but the very 
possibility of an infallible external standard of faith, 
is doubted, at lea^t in some quarters, and wholly denied 
in others. A subtle sort of refined mysticism,—off¬ 
spring of the transcendental philosophy meeting willi 
a certain vague fervour of evangelical spirituality,— 
has entered the field; and the atmosphere has become 
dim willi the haze and mist of a vapory and verbose 
cloud, in which nothing is clear, nothing distinct or 
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defined, but the vast sublime oft chaos seems again to 
brood over all things. 

§ Among others who have contributed to this result, 
we may name Schleiermacher in Germany, and the 
poet Coleridge among ourselves; although it is due to 
our great and good countryman to remark, that many 
who are indebted to him,—and these not merely 
among tlie more openly sceptical, such as Francis 
Newman, Parker, and Martineou, but even among the 
schools and circles of dar more evangelical thinkers,— 
have improved upon his hints, bettered his example, 
and so out-Coleridged Coleridge that the philosophic 
bard might with almost as much justice protest against 
beingidentified withhisfollowers, as Wilkes the patriot 
did when he denied that he had ever been a Wilkite. 

At the same time the impulse given by the pro¬ 
found and transcendent genius of Coleridge, has been 
one chief cause or occasion of the style and method 
that has become fashionable, of late years, in treating 
of the inspired authority of the Bible. His famous 
opprobium of Bibliolatry,—flung in the face of old- 
school, Bible-loving, evangelical Christians,—has be¬ 
come a by-word and watchword in the moilths of 
men, whom to name in tlie same breatli with Coleridge 
would be to offend alike against high ^itellest andi 
pure spirituality. And even some minds of better 
mark, themselves railing against tJie mere echoes 
with which, instead of voices, they say the orthodox 
world resounds, have not scrupled to ring the changes 
on this poorest of all echoes,—the unintelligent echo 
of a not very intelli^ble conceit,—^filling the air with 
the cry of Bible-worship, and making it out that to 
receive the Bible as the word of God is as gross 
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idolatry and superstitiDn as to revere the Pope in the 
character of the Vicar of Christ. 

With this modem.form of opposition to the infal¬ 
libility of Holy Scripture, it is not very easy to deal. 
In the first place, it is in itself very intangible, unfixed, 
obscure: being negative rather than positive. And it 
is apt, moreover, to take shelter in a sort of studied 
indistinctness; making a merit of abstaining from 
plainness of speech, and creating such a vague alarm 
as leads timid men 40 be thankfiil for any measure of 
forbearance, and to shrink from asking explanations, 
or wishing to have the inquiry carried further home. 

A notable instance of this occurs in a tract of Arcli- 
deacon Hare, in which he speaks of himself and those 
who think with him, as “finding difficulty in the 
formation and exposition of their opinions on this 
mysterious and delicate subject,”—“hesitating to 
bring forward what they felt to be immature and im¬ 
perfect,” and “ shrinking &om the shock it would be 
to many pious persons if they were led to doubt the 
correctness of their notions concerning the plenary 
inspiration of every word of the Bible.” * So far 
good, Mr. Archdeacon. This may be a reason why, 

“ refusing to adopt tire popular view on the subjept, 
•you do not, straightway promulgate another view,” 
Bat might not this hesitancy of yours incline you to 
speak a little less offensively of the popular theory 
than you sometimes do, seeing that you have nothing 
better to put in its place ?f Might it not also suggest 

, ^-Letter totba Editor of the English Eeview, p. 26 . 
t The Anshdeaoon quotes bom Akennann, with a manifest 
adopfion of the sen&hent as Ms own, a passage in wMeh that 
aut^ spUu of'tire pdtititti of the writers of the KMe, on the 
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the suspicion that possibly youido not really under¬ 
stand that very popular theory itself so well as you 
think you do ? And, above all, (^oes it never occur 
to you that this sort of bush-fighting is un&ir to yoiu* 
opponents, and that they are entitled to demand from 
you a practical repudiation of the popish doctrine of 
resen'e—as well as a distinct, articulate, and manly 
avowal of what you hold the Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testaments to be ? 

But we must do what we can to thread our way 
through the misty labyrinth. And accordingly, pass¬ 
ing from preliminaries, we now pi-opose to indicate, 
rather than discuss—for we can do little more than 
indicate—foiu- successive topics, as those which, in our 
opinion, a thorough inquiry into the subject before 
us should embrace. 

I. The conditions of the question should be 
ascertained. What previous points of controversy 
are to be held as settled ? And what meaning is to 
be attached to the terms employed ? —^II. The method 
of proof ought to he adjusted. What are the lines 

theoty of plenary inei^tion, aa being the position of " drawers 
wherein the H(dy Ghost puts snoh stnd such thingSi'-^whose 
" recipiency, with reference to the Spirit inspiring them, was like 
that of a letter-box.”* Is any man entitled thus to caricature,_ 
distort, and insult tiie opinion deeply and devoutly held by his fellow- 
Cluistians and fellow-countrymen, and yet to make a merit of his 
refusal to state explicitly and unequivocally Ms own views, which 
he would substitute in its stead ? If he says he has no views that 
he can explicitly and unequivocally state, that is another matter. 
Let him sqr so; and let the contiroversy be adjusted accordingly. 
Bnt let him not afieot the {sraise tenderness to tender conscience 
and scmpnlons uudorstanding^ withopt expimning what he means. 

* " Mbuta of the Comforter,* Appendix* p. 500. 
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of evidence bearingr upon the investigation? And 
what is their precise amomit and value, whetlier 
separately or in c<^mbination ?—III. The sources o» 
difficulty are to be candidly and cautiously weighed. 
And rV. The practical value of the doctrine is to be 
estimated, with especiiil reference to the right fixing 
of the limits between Divine autliority and human 
liberty, and the vindication of our protestant sub¬ 
mission to the teaching of the Spirit, in and by the 
Word, from the imputation of its being analogous 
to, if not virtually identical with, tlie popish prostra¬ 
tion of the intellect, and heart, and will, beneath tlie 
blind sway of a spiritual monarch, or a traditional 
Church. These, ffien, are our heads. 

I. There are several preliminary matters in regard 
to which we ought to have a clear and common under¬ 
standing, before we enter directly upon the argument 
we have in hand. Three of tlicse, in particular’, we 
must briefly notice, however imperfectly. 

§ 1. A Divine revelation of the mind of God, is a 
different thingfrom a Divine action on themind of man. 
To some, this remark may sound like a self-evident 
tmisifi; but the turn of modem metaphysical specula- 
*ion in certain quarters renders it necessai-y to make it. 

According to what is now a favourite theory of our 
mental constitution, we are possessed of a two-fold 
reason: the onq, the lower, or logical faculty, which 
deals wilh truth in the region of experimental know¬ 
ledge, and deals with it mediately, through the 
processes and forms of ratiocination and language; 
the other, the higher, or intuitional faculty, which has 
for its object the spiritual, the transcendental, the 
infinite, and which grasps its object immediately, by 
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a sort of super-sensual instinit, and without tlie 
intervention of the ordinary means, or media, of 
iiuinan thought. To the cognisance of this latter 
fiiculty belongs the idea of God, and of whatever 
|)ertains to his character, government, and law. 
Whatever real insight we have into the being and 
perfections of God, is by the intuitional faculty, or 
by intuition. Hence it is inferred that the only way 
in which God can make discoveries of himself to 
man, is by quickening*his intuitional faculty, and so 
giving to his higher reason a new sense and sight of 
things Divine. In this way, all Kevelation is resolved 
into one grand process of subjective illumination, 
which God has been cariying on by a great variety of 
methods since the world began, lii short, according 
to the theory we ai’e now adverting to, llevelation is 
not oracular, but providential. The Scriptures are 
not in any proper sense the oratdes of God, nor do 
they convey to us direct, logical utterances of the 
Divine mind. They merely contain materials fitted 
to exercise a wholesome influence, by awakening into 
more intense and lively action our own intuitional 
powers, through the contagion of sympathy—the 
force of example—and whatever Divine impulse may 
lead us to kindle our -torch, at the Divin® fire v^e see' 
burning there so brightly. 

For that a Divine fire does bum'in the Bible is 
not denied. It brums in the wondrous history of tlie 
Church as there unfolded, from its first germ in 
the homes of the pilgrim Patriarchs—through all 
the stirring vicissitudes in the Jewish annals of cap¬ 
tivity, deliverance, wilderness wanderings, wars, and 
victories, gorgeous pomps, and temple services— 
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down to the full de^lopment of faith and fellowship 
ushered in at Pentecost It bums, also, in the heroic 
lives and deaths—the words and deeds—of all the 
holy men of whom the world was not worthy—^the 
martyrs, prophets, apostles, raised up in succession 
to receive the gift of a Divine intuition, and spread 
the savourof a Divine unction all around. Especially 
•it bums in the person of the Divine Man who lived 
in Galilee and died on Calvary. 

§ Thus, throughout the Bible, a Divine fire bums,— 
whose flame the sympathising student may catch. 
And in this way, imbibing the spirit of the Scrip, 
tural narratives and the Scriptural personages, so 
manifestly spiritually moved—and spiritually moved 
himself—he may gain an insight into things Divine, 
otherwise beyond his reach; and in a sense come 
to see Him who is invisible. 

Now this vague and perhaps sublime recognition 
of a certun sort of divinity in the Bible, is mani¬ 
festly inconsistent with the idea of its being, in any 
fair meaning of the term, a revelation of the mind 
of God. It becomes, in this view, merely one of 
the means by which God acts upon the mind of 
man. The Bible is in no respect different in kind 
from FoE’s.Book of Martyrs, or the Scottish Worthies, 
in which also the Divine life is manifested, through the 
actions and sufferings of divinely gifted and divine¬ 
ly aided men. There may be a difference in degree 
between God’s teaching us thus in tiie Bible, and 
his teaching us in the same way in these other 
works. But there is no difference in kind. 

To call this a revelation is an abuse of language. 
And it is fitted to impose upon the unwary. Let 
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me take the liberty of wamiri^ you against the im¬ 
position. The distinction between a real revelation 
and this spurious counterfeit adroitly substituted for 
it, is as broad as it is vital. 

It is one thing for a king to leave his subjects to 
gather his mind from what they may see of the 
conduct of bis officers and captains, whom he admits 
nearest to his person, and who may be presumed, 
therefore, to have the best opportunities of knowing 
him, and to be moSt strongly attached to him by 
the ties of loyalty and love:—it is quite another 
thing for him to make an express communication 
of his mind to his subjects, and to use the agency of 
his officers and captains in making it. That nothing 
is to be learned of his mind in the first of these two 
ways, we are far from saying; nay, we admit that 
he teaching of the Bible is, in many parts, of that 
indirect nature, in so far, at least, as the use we are 
to make of its inspired narrative is concerned. Still 
Bevelation, properly so called, is something difierent. 
It is not merely a depository or receptacle of sundry 
influences fitted to act upon my mind. It is Oqd him¬ 
self making known to me, and to all men, his own. 
It is God speaking to man. 

§ 2. Inspiration, as connected with Bevelatidh, has 
respect, not to the receiving of divinely commimicated 
truth, but to the communication of it to others. This 
again might seem so self-evident, as scarcely to need 
its being stated. But in certain quarters, there is great 
confusion of ideas upon this very point. 

It is admitted by all deep thinkers—it is a great 
doctrine of Scripture, that spiritual things can only 
be spiritually discerned. Let fliese spiritual things be 
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set forth ever so ele'arly, in tlie plainest forms of 
speech, so tliat an intelligent man can have no diffi¬ 
culty in ascertaining what is meant, and in laying 
down correct propositions, npon the subject, still tl»e 
things themselves cannot be fully gfasped -by the mere 
logical faculty or underatanding; the higher reason 
or intuition, which alone is conversant with the 
infinite and the absolute, must be called into exer¬ 
cise ; and even it cannot take iii the things of the 
Spirit of God, to tfie effect of tlieir becoming prac¬ 
tically and powerfully influential, without an operation 
of that same Spirit upon the mind itself, purging, 
quickening, elevating the mental eye, so as to make 
it capable of the divine, the beatific vision. 

All this is true; or, in other words, it is true that 
no communication of the mind of God to me from 
without, even if it were made to me directly and im¬ 
mediately, in express terms, by God himself, could 
give me a real'spiritual, satisfying, and saving knovv- 
hidge of God, if he did not also, by his Holy Spirit, 
touch and move me within, in my inner man, giving 
me a .spiritual tact and spiritual taste to ‘discern 
spiritual things. 

Now, such an action of tlie Spirit of God, in and 
upon \ny spirit, with a view to my spiritually appre¬ 
hending .spiritual trath, may be called in a certain 
sense inspiratioh. And if there be due warning 
given of the unusual sense in which the word is to 
be employed, no great harm is done. 

But it becomes a snare, or a juggle, when it is the 
occasion of confoimding the Spirit’s action upon, me, 
for my own enlightenment and edification, with the 
use the Spirit may make of me, for conveying his 
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mind to others. The inspiration of a disciple is one 
thing ; the inspiration of an apostle is another. 

A little child in the kingdom of God is inspired:— 
he is breathed upon—he is breathed into by tlie 
Holy Spirit—^he has imparted to him a capacity for 
knowing God and apprehending things Divine, 
higher far than man's proudest intellect can boast. 
He has a God-given eye to see, and a God-given 
heart to feel, the very eye and heart of the Eternal 
Father, as he looks ’dovm from *heaven in love, to 
embrace all that believe in his Son. Tender as he 
may be in age, and but ill-instructed in the schools 
of human learning, that little child has in him the 
Spirit who searcheth all things, even the deep things 
of God; and in respect of all that pertains to liis 
saving acquaintance with the Most High, he may be 
greater than the greatest of the prophets. 

Nevertheless there is an inspiration proper to the 
prophet, as a revealer of God’s will, which the little 
child, as a learner of it, does not need, tind does not 
possess. This last sort of inspiration may be less 
intuitional and spiritual, so far as the immediate reci¬ 
pient of it is concerned, than the otlier;—and therefore 
to'him far less valuable. It had been better for Balaam 
personally, had he bee’n taught as a little ehild By tbf 
Spirit to know the will of God, for his own salvation, 
rather than used as a prophet by the Spirit, almotit 
as involnntarily*a8 his o^vn dumb beast, for making 
known the will of God to others. The question 
here, however, is not as to tlie comparative advantages 
of these two operations of the Spirit, but as to the 
essential distinction between them. Our sole concern 
at present is not with what the Spirit does when 
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he works faith in the heart, but witli what he does 
when he employs himian instrumentality for commu¬ 
nicating those truths which are the objects of faith. 

§ 3. One other remark, under this head, must be 
allowed. The fact of inspiration is a different thing 
altogether from the manner of it. The fact of in. 
spiration may be proved by Divine testimony, and 
accepted as an ascertained article of belief, while the 
manner of it may be neither revealed from heaven, nor 
within the range of discovery or conjecture upon earth. 

But it may be asked, What are we to understand by 
the fact of inspiration which is to be proved ? And 
especially. What are we to understand by the inspiia- 
tion of the Bible? 

To this we answer generally, that we hold it to be 
ah infallible divine guidance exercised over tliose who 
are commissioned to declare the mind of God, so as 
to secure that in declaring it, they do not err. What 
they say, or write, under this guidance, is as truly 
said and xvritten by God, through them, as. if their 
instrumentality were not used at all. God is in the 
fullest sense responsible for every word of it. 

Now we do not much care about the definition of 
the term being more precise than this. It is of very 
'little cousa'iuence whether you call this verbal dicta¬ 
tion or not. It is equivalent to verbal dictation, a.s 
j'egards the reliance we may place on the discourse, 
or the document, that is the result of it. Only to 
speak of it under that name, is to raise a question as 
to the manner of inspiration—the very subject into 
which we refuse tq be dragged. For the same reason, 
we refuse to discuss a topic which used to be too 
much a favourite among religious writers—tliat of 
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the different kinds and degrees of inspiration neces¬ 
sary for different sorts of composition. Tlie mode of 
Divine action upon the mind of the speaker, or writer, 
is not the point at issue. It is enough to maintain 
such an action as makes the word spoken, and tlicword 
written, truly and all tliroughout, the veiy word of God. 

Oh! but this is a mechanical tlieory of inspi¬ 
ration, cry some. We, for our part, prefer the dy¬ 
namical ! The prophets and apostles were dynami¬ 
cally inspired, not medianically! * 

Formidable words! which it would puzzle many 
who use them most familiarly, to translate into plain 
English, and plainly distinguish from one another. 

But if what they mean is tliis—that God, by his 
Spirit cannot so superintend and guide a mim S])eak- 
ing, or writing, on his behalf, as to secure tliat every 
word of what the man speaks or writes is precisely 
what God would have it to be,—and that not merely 
the whole treatise, but every sentence and syllable of 
it, is as much to be ascribed to God as its author a.« 
if he had himself written it with his own hand—if 
they mean that God cannot do this, witliout turning 
the man into a mere machine—if this be what they 
mean—then we have to tell them that the onus pm- 
handi, the burden of proof, lies with them. They 
must give some reason for the limitation they would 
impose upon the Divine omnipotence. They must 
show cause why God may not employ all or any of 
his creatures infallibly to do his will and declare his 
pleasure, according to their several natures, and in 
entire consistency with the natural exercise of all 
their faculties. 

God may speak and write articulately, in human 
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language, witliout tiie intervention of any created 
being, as he did on Sinai. He may cause articu¬ 
late human speech to issue from the lips of a 
brazen trumpet, or a dumb ass. He ihay constrain a 
reluctant prophet to utter the words he puts in his 
mouth, against his will, as in the case of Balaam : or 
so order the spontaneous utterance of a persecuting 
high priest, as to make it an unconscious prediction, 
as in the case of Caiaphas. But is he restricted to 
these ways of cmjlloying intelligent agents infallibly 
to declare his mind and will ? 

Let us see how this matter really stands. Let us 
eliminate and adjust the conditions of the problem. 

It is an important part of the Divine purpose 
that, for the most part, men should be employed 
in declaring his mind and will to their fellow-men; 
men rather than, for example, angels. Several good 
reasons may be assigned for this. Two, in particu¬ 
lar, may be named here. 

(1.) For the purposes of evidence, this is an 
important aiTangcmcnt. A Divine Eevelation needs 
not only to be communicated, but to be authen¬ 
ticated ; and tlie authentication of it must largely 
depend upon human testimony. Take, for example, 
the Four Qospels. These ai-e not merely the records 
of our Lord’s ministiy, but the proofs of it. It is 
upon the historical autliority of these documents tliat 
we believe Christ to have been a historical personage, 
and to have said, and done, and suffered the things 
ascribed to him. But the historical authority of the 
Gospels rests very much, not only on the external 
evidence in their behalf afforded by the writers of the 
first and second centuries, but also on the internal 
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evidence arising out of a compiA'ison of them among 
tlieniselves. And here, great stress is justly laid 
upon tiheir essential agreement, amid minute and 
incidental di:Eferences. There are enough of varia¬ 
tions between the accounts they give of Christ, to 
preclude the idea of a concerted plan, or of design: 
while there is so entire a harmony throughout as to 
make it manifest that they are all speaking of a real 
person, and that person the same in all. In short, 
we have four independent witnesses to the facts of 
our Lord’s history;—^proved to be independent, by the 
very differences that are found in their depositions;— 
differences not sufficient to invalidate the testimony 
of any of them, but only fitted to enhance the value 
of the whole, by making it clear tliat they did not 
conspire together to deceive. 

Such is the actual result of a fair collation and 
comparison of the Four Gospels, as they stand. 

Now to secure that result, it is manifest that the 
Spirit, in inspiring each Evangelist, must act accord¬ 
ing to that Evangelist’s own turn of thought and me¬ 
mory, and must direct him to the use of expressions 
such as shall at once convey the mind of the Spirit in 
a way for which he can make himself thoroughly 
responsible, and shall also record thp hon» fid* 
deposition of the Evangelist, as a witness to the 
transactions he narrates. 

Nor is there any incompatibility between these 
two things. Take an illustration. Let it be sup 
posed that any one—say such an one as Socrates—has 
spent three years in teaching, of which he wishes 
an authentic, and self-authenticating, record to go 
down to posterity. Four of his favourite pupils,—or 
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two, perhaps, of the^, and two other students writing 
upon the imniediate and personal information of 
men who had been pupils,—prepare four separate 
and independent narratives, all availing themselves 
more or less of the reminiscences current in the 
school. The four narratives are submitted to tlie 
revision of Socrates. He is to correct and verify 
them, so as to make each of them a record for which 
he can become himself out and out responsible. 
And yet he is not to prune and pare them into an 
artificial sameness. Would he have any difficulty in 
the task ? Could he not easily revise each narrative, 
with such attention to the minutest turn of phrase¬ 
ology as to imply that he sets his seal to eveiy word 
of it, and owns it to be what he is prepared to stand 
to as an exact record of his sayings and doings? 
And would he ever dream of reducing all the four 
to one fiat level of literal uniformity, obliterating all 
the nice and delicate traces of truth and character 
tliat are to be observed in different varieties of men, 
honestly and correctly testifying, each according to 
his own genius, to the same fact, or to the substance 
of the same discourse? What, then, in the case 
supposed, would be the result ? Socrates would have 
I fourmemorfibilia, or records of his memorable deeds, 
for each of which, in virtue of his revisal of them all, 
he would be as, thoroughly responsible, down to the 
vciy sentences and syllables, as if he had himself 
witten it with his own proper hand; while each, 
again, would preserve the freshness and natui-al- 
ness of its own separate authorship; and the whole 
•together would carry the full force of four inde¬ 
pendent testimonies to the credit of the life which 
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Socrates actually led, and file doctrines which 
Socrates taught. 

The case is really the same, so far as this conside¬ 
ration is concerned, whether it be verbal revisal after¬ 
wards, or verbal inspiration beforehand. The Spirit 
is as much at liberty to dictate and direct the writing 
of four different accounts of Christ’s ministry, accord¬ 
ing to the different minds and memories of the com¬ 
pilers he employs, as Socrates would be to sanction 
four different reports ftf his teachfng, taken down by 
four of his followers of very various capacities and 
tastes, and submitted for his imprimatur to himself. 
An exact agreement in accounts given by different 
persons of things done or said, is not essential to the 
integrity of the narrators; it would often be a proof 
of preconcerted fraud. Neither is it essential to the 
integrity of one revising their several accounts under 
the responsibility of becoming himself virtually ac¬ 
countable, as the author, for every one of them. It 
cannot, therefore, be fairly regarded as inconsistent 
with the integrity of the Holy Spirit, that, in inspiring 
the four evangelical narratives, he should give t<j each 
the impression of its own characteristio authorship; 
so as to make them severally tell as distinct attesta¬ 
tions, upon the faith of independent witnesses, fo the 
things that were said and done by the Lord in Gali¬ 
lee and in Judea. 

(2.) For the purposes of life, and interest, and spirit, 
as well as for the purposes of evidence, the arrange¬ 
ment in question is important. The Bible would 
have been comparatively tame and dull, if it had 
come to us as the utterance of an angelic voice, or as 
all at once engraven on a table of stone. Its power 
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over US largely depeA'ds upon its being tlie voice of 
Immanity, as well as the voice of Deity; and upon 
its being the voice, moreover, of our common hu¬ 
manity, as expressing itself in various ages, languages, 
situations, and modes of thought. A stiff thing, 
indeed, would the Eevelation of God have been if it 
had been proclaimed once, or twice, or ever so often, 
by an oracular response from a Sybil s cave, or by a 
heavenly trumpet pealing articulate words in the 
stai'tled ear. God Ras wisely and graciously ordered it 
otherwi.se. He inspires men to s]>enk to men—men 
to write for men. And he insjiires men of all sorts; 
living in various times and countries; occniiying va¬ 
rious )>ositions; uci-u.stoined to various styles. Ih- 
in>|tires them. moreov»*r, as they are,—-as he fiiKU 
them, ile docs not put tlietn ail into one l*ro<'rusteS' 
lied of forced umforuiity. lie uses tlieui freely, ac¬ 
cording to their several peculiarities. They arc hi.s 
instruments; but they are his instruments according 
to their several natures, and the circumstances in 
which they are severally placed. Every word tiiey 
write is his; but he makes it his by guiding them to 
the u4e of it as their own. 

Doubtless there is some difficulty in our thus con¬ 
ceiving of this Divine work. But it is not a difficulty 
that need affect either our understanding of the 
Spirit’s meaning, or our recognition of his one 
agency throughout, amid all the diversities of com¬ 
position he may employ. 

Thus, as to the first, with reference to our un¬ 
derstanding the Spirit’s meaning when he thus va¬ 
riously inspires the various writers of the Bible, we 
must apply the same sagacity that we would bring to 
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bear upon the miscellaneous •writings of a human 
author. A mass of papers, written or dictated by a 
friend, or a father, comes into my hands. They are 
of a very miscellaneous character, with a great variety 
of dates, ranging over many years of time, and almost 
every clime and country of the globe. They consist 
of all mannpr of compositions, in prose and poetry,— 
historical pieces,—^letters on all sorts of subjects, and 
to all sorts of people,—antiquarian researches,—tales 
of fiction,—with verses in ahun44ace,lytie, dramatic, 
didactic, and devotional. 1 receive the precious 
legacy, and I apply my reason to estimate and arrange 
so welcome an “embarras des richesses." And here 
tlu're are two distinct questions; tlie first. What can 
I legitimat(dy gather, out of the materials before me 
os to the real mind oi the author on any given point? 
ami the second. What weight is due to his opinion 
or authority? Assuming this last to be settled,— 
and it is the fair assumption,—what remains as to 
the first ? There may be very considerable difficulty 
in dealing with it, and much room for the exercise, 
and, let it be added emphatically, for the trial of my 
candour, patience, and good faith. There il not a 
little confusion, let us say, in the mass of materials 
to be disposed of; i^ needs to be examu^ed, assorteil, 
and classified. There may be room for inquiry, in 
particular instances, as to how &r, and in what 
manner, the author means to express his own views 
in tlie narratives and stories, or in the poetical pro¬ 
ductions, or even in his abrupt, off hand, and occa¬ 
sionally rhetorical reasoning. There may be need 
of a certain large-minded and* large-hearted shrewd¬ 
ness, far removed from mei'e word-catching, and able 
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to enter into the geniline earnestness with which the 
i\Titer throws himself always into the scenes and the 
circumstances before him,—and even, when he em 
ploys an amanuensis, into the habits of thought, and 
the very manner of expression, of his scribe. The 
papers of any really great man might furnish an 
example of what we mean. 

Now, in a sense quite analogous to this, the Bible 
may be said to consist of the papers of God himself. 
They are very miscellaneous papers: every sort of 
character is personated, as it were, in the preparation 
of them; every different style of writing is em¬ 
ployed; eveiyage is represented, and every calling. 
There rre treatises of all sorts, which must be inter¬ 
preted according to their respective rules of com¬ 
position. And yet an intelligent reader can discrimi¬ 
nate between the discoveries God makes of himself 
respectively in the inspired history of the Pentateuch, 
or in the inspired drama of Job, or in the inspired 
reports of Christ’s own teaching, or in the inspired 
reasoning of Paul's epistles,—^just as accurately as he 
can gather a human author's real sentiments upon 
any point from a comparison of his different writings 
—die plays, and poems, and tales, and histories, and 
treatises, anj sermons he may have composed. His 
mind is not indicated in the same way in each and 
all of these various kinds of writing. It is dis¬ 
covered more directly in some, and more inferentially 
in others. Still, they are all his writings; he is 
responsible for every word of each; and, taken freely 
and fairly together, they authentically declare his views. 

Nor, again, on the sother hand, need we have any 
serious difficulty in recognising the one Divine 
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agency that pei'vades the variofis compositions which 
tlie Bible comprehends within itself. 

Let it be assumed that God meant to compose a 
book, such as should at once bear the stamp of his 
own infallible authority, and have enough of human 
interest to carry our sympathies along with it. He 
may accomplish tliis by a miracle in a moment; the 
book may drop suddenly complete from heaven; 
and sufficient proofs and signs may attest the fact. 
Even in that case, -mless the idiracle be perpetual, 
the book once launched has Uie usual hazards of 
time and chance to run in the world; in the process 
of endless copying and printing it is liable to the 
usual literary accidents; and in the course of 
centuries, sundry points of criticism emerge re¬ 
garding it. But instead of thus issuing the volume 
at once and entire from above, its Divine Author 
chooses to compile it more gradually on the earth, 
and he chooses also to avail himself of the command 
he has of the mind and tongue and pen of every 
man tliat lives. He selects, accordingly, chosen 
men from age to age. These he does not turn into 
machines; they continue to be men. They speak 
and write according to their individual tastes and 
temperaments, in all the various departments of 
literary composition: the prince, the peasant, the 
publican, the learned scribe, the unlettered child 
of toil, one skilled in all the wisdom of Egypt, 
another bred among the herdmen of Tekoa,—^men, 
too, of all variety of natural endowments, tlie rapt 
poet, the ripe scholar, the keen reasoner, the rude 
annalist and bare chronicler of events, the dry and 
tedious compiler, if you will,—all are enlisted in the 
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service, and the Divirfe Spirit undertakes so to pene¬ 
trate their minds and hearts, and so to guide them 
in the very utterance and recording of tlieir senti¬ 
ments, as to make vyhat they say and write, when 
under his inspiration, the word of God, in a sense 
not less exact than if, with his own finger, he had 
graven it on the sides of the everlasting hills. 

Many questions, doubtless, will arise to exercise the 
skill and tact of readers, and put their intelligence 
and good faith to Hhe test; for it is to intelligence 
and good faith that this volume of miscellanies is 
committed. In the case of any author writing in 
various kinds of composition, it often becomes a 
nice point of criticism how far and in what way he 
is to be held as giving any opinion of his own ; as, 
for example, when he narrates the speeches and 
actiohs of others, or when in an abrupt play of 
argumentative wit he mixes up the adversary’s 
pleas with his own, or when he uses parables and 
figures, or when he adapts himself to the state of 
information and measure of aptitude to learn among 
those for whom he writes, or when he writes in dif¬ 
ferent' characters and for different ends. On the 
principle of plenary inspiration, it is of course 
assumed tl^t the same sagacity and good sense 
will be applied to those various works of which God 
is thus the author, as we do not grudge in a case 
of voluminous and versatile human authorship; and 
it is confessed that the whole inquiry regarding the 
books to be included in the collected edition of the 
works, the purity and accuracy of the text, and the 
rules of sound literal interpretation, falls within the 
province of the uninspired understanding of man- 
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kind, and must be disposed* of according to the 
light which the testimony of the Church, the literary 
history of the canon, and other sources of informa¬ 
tion may be found to afford. 

But what then ? Does this detract from the value 
of our having an infallible communication from the 
Divine mind, somewhat fragmentary, if you will, and 
manifold, as having been made “ at sundry times and 
in divers manners,” troXv/ic/xar kcu, mXvrponas, but still 
conveying to us, on Divine authorily, and with a Divine 
guarantee for its perfect accuracy, the knowledge of 
the character and ways of God, the history of 
redemption, tlie plan of salvation, the message of 
grace, and the hope of glory? Or does it hinder 
the assurance which, under the teaching of the Holy 
Ghost, a plain man may have, as the Scriptures 
enter into his mind, carrying their own light and 
evidence along with them, that he has God speaking 
to him as imequivocally as one friend speaks to 
another,—but with an authority all his own ? 

We have dwelt so long upon our first topic—which 
is the preliminary work of clearing the way—\hat we 
must hasten rapidly over the remainder of the 
ground. In particular we must dismiss* almost wilii- 
out remark, the second and tliird branches of our 
subject, which we do the more i»’illingly, because 
they are found admirably discussed in many excel¬ 
lent and easily accessible treatises, and because tlie 
principles upon which they are discussed in these 
treatises are really not substantially affected by 
those transcendental speculations, which threaten 
to involve the whole question of a Divine test or 
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Standard of truth indiopeless and inextricable con¬ 
fusion. 

The method of proof, and the sources of difficulty, 
are the two points next to be considered. 

n. In regard to the first—^the method of proof— 
we may briefly indicate the line of evidence that 
seems most simple and satisfactory; only premising 
again that we must assume an acquiescence in the 
truth of Christianity, and the genuineness of its 
books as historical documents^ when we go on to 
ask what character they assume. 

§ 1. First, then, we start with the undoubted fact, 
that Jesus and his apostles recognised the Old Testa¬ 
ment Scriptures as of Divine authority, and divinely 
inspired. This is clear from the use tliey made of 
them in all their discourses, and in all tlieir writings. 

It must be remembered that, in our Lord’s day, the 
sacred books of the Jews existed, not as miscellaneous 
works of different authors, having different claims 
upon men’s attention and belief, but as one volume, 
of which God throughout was held to be the author. 
The contents of the volume were well defined. It 
had its* well-known division into three parts. But it 
was always freely quoted and referred to as one 
ccmplqte whole; and the words contained in it any¬ 
where, in any of its parts, were always cited as 
Divine. We do not here inquire into the formation 
of the Jewish canon. That is a matter of history 
involved in much obscurity. When, how, and by 
whom, the writings of Moses and the Prophets were 
collected, revised, and published as one book—by 
what authority and under what guidance—we may be 
unable to ascertain. But that does not affect tlie 
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notorious fact tbat the book did exist, as one book, 
in our Lord’s day; and that it was so well known as 
having the character of a peculiar, a sacred book, that 
any allusion made to it by him and his apostles could 
admit of no misapprehension. 

Now, whenever either he, or they, do allude to that 
book, or any portion of it, it is in language implying 
in the strongest manner its Divine authority and in¬ 
spiration. Such phrases as “ It is written ”—“ Well 
spake the Holy Ghost by the mo^th of” such a one 
— “The Scripture saith"—“David in the Spirit 
calleth him Lord ”—these and similar forms of ex¬ 
pression will readily occur to all of you; together 
with such exliortations and testimonies, as “ Search 
the Scriptures ”—“ Then began he to open up to 
them the Scriptures and to show that Christ must 
needs have suffered and have risen from the dead ”— 
“ These were more noble tlian the men of Thessa- 
lonica, in that they seai'ched the Scriptures daily 
whether these things were so.” The whole manner 
of speaking of the Old Testament, which we trace in 
the sayings and writings of Christ and his apostles 
in the New—^is such as to be wholly incompatible 
with any other idea than that of its foil and verbal 
inspiration : and cannot but convey V> R nmpl<A 
reader the impression that they, at least, regarded 
every word of that Testament as Divjne. 

§ 2. There are manifest traces, in the teaching of 
Christ and his apostles, of the design to have a 
volume, and of the actual forming of a volume, under 
the New Dispensation, con-esponding in respect of 
authority and inspiration to that existing under the 
Old, and equally entitled to the name of the Scrip- 
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tures, or iJic Word God. Not to speak of Uie 
presumption that this really would be the case— 
since surely God could not be expected to provide 
less security for the gospel being infallibly trans¬ 
mitted among the families of men, than for the law 
being so transmitted—and not to dwell on the plain 
intimations Christ gave of his design to have his own 
words perpetuated upon earth, an'd to endow his 
apostles with the gift of the Holy Spirit, for the 
utterance, as well'as for the .understanding, of all 
truth,—it is impossible to read the epistles gene¬ 
rally, without perceiving that we have in them the 
gradual compiling of books that are to lay just claim 
to a place in the New Testament volume. And in 
particular, it is impossible to evade the force of 
Peter’s testimony, classing the writings of his brother 
Paul among the well-known Scriptures—as to whose 
Divine character there could be no doubt.* 

Here, again, we may be at a loss to explain, histori¬ 
cally, the settlement of the Christian canon. This 
much, however, seems plain enough. The early 
Christians had every reason to believe and be sure 
that bSspired narratives of gospel history, and treatises 
on gospel truth, would be forthcoming. They were 
tssured by,the apostles themselves that such narra¬ 
tives and treatises were actually forthcoming. And 
'when called to discriminate between these and ot^ier 
publications, they were in the best possible circum¬ 
stances for knowing and judging what were Divine 
and what not. That they were, in point of, fact, 
guided to a coiyect discrimination in the main, must 
be evident to every one who considers the cautious 
• 2 Pet. Ui. 15, 16 
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pains they took, and the scrupulous jealousy they ex¬ 
ercised, in admitting hooks into the canon, as well as 
‘to any one who compares tlie books actually admitted 
with those of the like kind discarded or rejected. The 
contrast is so striking hetwoen the most doubtful of 
the canonical books and the very best of tlie apo- 
ciyphal, or the patristic, in point of doctrine, senti¬ 
ment, taste, ‘sense, and judgment—that scarcely any 
one con hesitate to admit that tlie early Christians 
were, indeed, guidecj to a sounid conclusion when 
they recognised tlie present set of works as com¬ 
posing the New Testament scriptures—which they 
had already been led beforehand to expect, and which 
tliey had been taught to place upon tlie same level; 
in point of inspiration and authority, with the Old 
Testament scriptures themselves. 

§ 8. And now, at this stage, we are fully warranted 
in applying to the Books, botli of the Old and New 
Testaments, viewed as a whole, whatever testimonies 
we find anywhere in tlie Bible to the plenary cha¬ 
racter of the inspiration of Scripture. Among others, 
including tlie familiar formula! of quotation already 
noticed—two in jiarticular stand out; the first, that 
of Paul (2 Tim. iii. 16)—“ All scripture is given by 
inspiration of God;” and the second, th^at of J*etev 
(2 Pet.i. 20,21)—“No prophecy of the scripture is of 
any private interpretation. For the prophecy came not 
in old time by the will of man: but holy men of God 
spoke as they were moved by the Holy Ghost.” 

In the first of tliese passages, inspiration is plainly 
ascribed to Scripture, or to the written word;—-not 
to tlie conception of Divine things in tlie mind, but 
to the writing dovm of Divine things with .the pen. 

N N 
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In so far as inspiration can be predicated of any 
scripture or writing at all, it must, according to this 
testimony, be inspiration reaching to the very words, 
or language, written down. 

The other passage, again, giving the reason why 
no prophecy, or no revelation, of Scripture is of any 
private inteipretation, uses phraseology singularly ex¬ 
plicit and strong: “ Holy men of God spake as they 
were moved by the Holy Ghost.” And the argument 
implied is a striking confirmation of this view. It is 
briefly this. No human author should have his mean¬ 
ing judged of by any single, isolated observation or 
expression, in some one portion of his works. You 
are not at liberty to fasten upon a single sentence, as 
if it must needs be exclusively its OAvn iuterpretei', 
and as if out of it alone you were to gather the 
author’s mind on any point at issue. He is entitled 
to the benefit of being allowed to explain himself; 
and you are bound to ascertain his views, not by 
forcing one solitary passage to interpret itself, but by 
comparing it with other jjassages, and from a fair 
survey of the scope and tenor of his whole writings, 
collecfuing what he really means to teach. 

The Author of the Bible, argues tlie apostle, has 
e right to tjie same mode of treatment. If, indeed, 
each holy man of God had spoken simply by his own 
will, then the Bible would have many authors, and 
each author must speak for himself; his teaching, 
apart from that of oUiers, must be self-interpreting. 
But if holy men of God spake as they were moved 
by the Holy Ghost, then the Bible has really but one 
author, the Holy Ghost. And in dealing with it, you 
aie to deal with it as one whole,—the product of one 
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mind—the collection of the Jiaiscellaneous works of 
one Divine Author. 

§ 4. Finally, to a mind rightly exercised upon them, 
and above all, to a heart influenced by the same 
Holy Spirit who breatlies in them, the Scriptures 
evidence themselves to be of Divine autlmrity and 
Divine inspiration. This is a great and glorious 
theme, into which we would fain launch forth. But 
we must forbear. 

One remark only yve have time to make, in refer¬ 
ence to a somewhat mifair objection that has been 
raised against this branch of the proof of inspi¬ 
ration. It is admitted tliat some books and pas¬ 
sages of the Bible do commend themselves to the 
honest mind and pious heart as Divine. But what 
impress of Divinity does any one feel or own in the 
genealogies of Matthew and Luke, or in the dry 
catalogue of names in the tenth chapter of Nchcniiah? 
The question is almost too absurd to desei’ve a 
reply; and yet very spiritual and transcendental 
philosophers have condescended to juit it. Of 
course, it is a mere trick of argument, a poor and 
paltry hit. My child feels the letter I writefto him 
to be from me. He feels my spirit breathing in it 
all throughout the words of simple fatherly fgndnc^s 
that I address to him. It is my father's letter, 
all through, he cries. I trace his loving heart in eveiy 
syllable of it. My own actual haiidwriting may not 
be on the page; sickness, or some casualty, may- 
have made an amanuensis necessary. But my boy 
knows my letter nevertheless—knows it as all my 
own — knows it by the instinct, the intuition of 
affection, and needs no other proof. And what would 
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he say to any cold,* cynical, hypercritical school¬ 
mates, who would ask. But what of your father do 
you discern in tliat barren itinerary with which the 
letter begins—tlie dry list of places he tells you he 
has gone through; or in that matter-of-course mes¬ 
sage about a cloak and some books with which it 
ends? How would he resent the foolish imperti¬ 
nence! How would he grasp the precious document 
all the more tightly, and clasp it all the closer to his 
bosom! You may‘be too knawing to sympathise 
with me, he will cry. But there is enough in every 
line here to make me know my father’s voice; and if 
ho has been at the pains to write down for my satis¬ 
faction the names of towns.and cities and men—if 
he does give me simple notices about common 
things, I see nothing strange in that. I love him 
all the better for his kindness and condescension: 
and whether you may insinuate, I will believe that 
this is all throughout his very letter, and that he has 
a gracious meaning in all he writes to me. 

III. The sources of difficulty, in connexion with 
tliis subject, are many; nor is it wonderful that it 
should'’be so, ^nd Biat tlie lapse of time, and the 
loss of nearly all eotemporary information, should 
render . the solution of some perplexing questions 
impossible. There is much that is incomprehen¬ 
sible in the docyfcrine, or fact, of inspiration itself, 
and not a few things in the inspired Scriptures con¬ 
fessedly hard to be understood. Objectors are fond 
of multiplying and magnifying these difSculties,— 
drawing them out in long and formidable array, 
and giving them all tlie pomp and circumstance of 
successive numerical enumeration. In point of 
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fact, there are two classes to* which they may all 
be reduced. 

§ J. There are critical difficulties connected with 
the canon, the original text, the tnmslations, and 
the interpretation, of the Scriptures. Several ele¬ 
ments of uncertainty are thus introduced which, it 
is alleged, go far to neutralise the benefit of an 
infallible, jdenary inspiration. 

Now it is admitted, of course, (1) that the question 
of the canon, or what books arc fo be received as of 
Divine authority, or what books do tlio Scriptures con¬ 
tain,—is a question of human Icaming—(2) that tlie 
original text of the sacred books has suffered from 
successive copyings, and must be adjusted by a com¬ 
parison of manuscripts—{3) that all tmnslations, an¬ 
cient and modern, are imperfect—and, (4) that the 
ordinary rules of criticism must be applied to tlie 
interpretation of the Bible. No doubt, those things 
imply a measure of uncertainty attaching to the 
Scriptures as we now have tliem; though far less 
than in the case of any other ancient book, as facts 
prove, and as there arc obvious reasons to explain. 
But what of that? Because we, at this distance of 
time and place, can have but an approximation now 
to tlie inspired volume as it originally, is its severrtl 
parts, came directly from God,—does it therefore 
follow that tliere was no inspiration, of the original 
books at all ? Or that we would have been as well 
off if there had been none ? 

The strangest pen'crsion of mind appears among 
our opponents upon this point. One learned Theban, 
for instance, head of a public School, a profound An- 
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glican divine,* objects'against our view of inspiration, 
as precluding the application of criticism to the settle¬ 
ment of the text, or the interpretation of the meaning 
of the Bible. We would have imagined it to have an 
exactly opposite tendency. If the Scriptures have God 
as their author, it surely concerns us all the more on 
that account, to have them submitted to the most 
searching critical scrutiny. What pains do critics 
take with the remains of a favourite classic! With 
what zeal will a BSntley apply diimself to the works 
of Horace; first, to see to it that no spurious pro¬ 
duction is allowed to pass under that honoured name: 
secondly, to make the text, by a comparison of manu- 
scrijits, and the exercise of a sound, critical acumen, if 
possible immaculately accurate; thirdly, to guard 
against mistakes in translation; and, fourthly, to 
lay down tlie rules, and catch the spirit, that may 
enable him most thoroughly to enter into and draw 
out his loved author's meaning! In all these par¬ 
ticulars, the pains spent upon the works of Horace 
may with tenfold more reason be spent upon the word 
of God. And the more thoroughly and completely 
the Scriptures are held to be God’s word, so much 
the more need will tliere be for the vocation of the 
S'ound’biblical critic: so that our worthy pedagogue 
and theologian may calm his alai-med soul, and 
rest assured that we will give him no cause to cry 
“ Othello's occupation is gone! ” 

* See “VindicatioB of Protestant Principles,” by “ Pbilelentberns 
Anglicanus.” The said “ Anglican lover of freedom” being, as is 
well understood, the author of the New Cratylus, Head Master of 
Buiy St. Edmund’s School. 
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§ 2. The other class of diffic\(ltics are of a histori¬ 
cal, physical, and moral, rather than of a critical, 
hind; consisting of alleged inconsistencies and con¬ 
tradictions, -whether bet-ween different passages' of 
the Bible themselves, or between the Bible and the 
fatits of history, or the laws of nature. These would 
require to be dealt with in detail; and this cannot be 
attempted at the end of so long a lecture. But one 
general observation may be suggested. No intelli¬ 
gent defender of plen|iiy inspiratien need be ashamed 
to own that, in many instances, he cannot reconcile 
apparent disagreements. For, after all, the Scrij)- 
tures are fragmentary writings : and wo would require 
to have far fuller information on all the matters of 
which they treat, to enable us to say which of several 
possible explanations may be tlie right one, or whe¬ 
ther there may not be an explanation in reserve, 
such as our limited knowledge fails to suggest to us. 

IV. But we must now close with a brief reference 
to our fourdi and last topic. We must vindicate, in a 
few words, tliis sacred doctrine of tlie authority and 
inspiration of the Bible, against tlie charge of Biblio- 
latry, rashly vented, in an evil hour, by a nfan too 
great for the use of such a nickname; and eagerly 
bandied abroad by a -whole tribe of lessgr follpwcn, 
to the exposure of their own conceit, as much as to 
the scandal of pious minds. 

Bibliolatiy! Mechanical Inspiration! As of a 
drawer receiving what is put in it! Cabalistic ventri¬ 
loquism ! So the nickname takes! And the ingenuity 
of successive lovers of freedom is taxed, as they g«»«n 
improving on one another !* 

• The latest improvement is due to Professor Sherer, of Geneva, 
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What profanity! And yet, need we wonder ? It 
is not meant for profanity by them. Nay, they think 
they are doing God service. And they do well to get 
a by-word that may make short work with Christ’s 
word,—as certain men of old contrived hy a by-word,— 
or by two,—to make short work with Christ’s person. 

But wc wrong them. They are the champions 
of liberty. They are to emancipate the soul from 
the protestant yoke of subjection to the Bible, as 
well as from the popish yoke pf submission to the 
Church. Authority,—especially authority claiming 
to be infallible,—must be set aside; and man must 
he absolutely free! The papist has his Church. 
The protestant has his Bible.. Both arc almost alike 
bad. For me, I have as the object of my faith, 
the person of Jesus Christ! And ask me not to 
define who, or what, Jesus Christ is. Far less ask 
me to define what his work was upon the earth. 
All the ills of Christianity come from definition. Let 
me have the person of Jesus Christ, as my intui¬ 
tional consciousness, quickened by Divine cid, appre¬ 
hends him ; let me lose myself in him: let me plunge 
into the infinite Divine love of which he is Uie im¬ 
personation. 

*.Buh.we c|innot pretend to make intelligible the 
rhapsodies of this new anti-biblical mysticism. Nor 
need we dwell gn the approaches to it that are but 
too discernible in tlie whole school tliat would sub¬ 
stitute what is called “the Christian consciousness” 
for the direct authority of Scripture. Let it suffice to 
contrast man’s position before God, upon the true 

to whom helongt the credit of that happy hit, “ Cabaliatio Yen- 
tiiloquUm.” 
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protestant footing of his owrijng the Scriptures as 
authoritative and inspired, with either of the other 
two positions he may bo regarded as occupying, as 
he rejects, more or less, their inspired authority on 
the one hand, or as he substitutes for them, on the 
other hand, the authority of an earthly Church, or of 
a Pope. 

§ 1. Some would have it that Christianity is purely 
a subjective influence on the minds of men—that the 
Gospel operates by ^assimilating the soul to itself— 
tliat Christ is not a revealer but a revelation—and 
that as the central revelation of God, he becomes the 
occasion, or the means, through the working of the 
Spirit, of our intuitiv*ely apprehending God, and being 
renewed into his likeness. According to tliis view, 
God brings to bear upon you a series and succession 
of influences, partly external and partly internal, fitted 
to emancipate you from cornii)tion, and elevate you 
to a participation in the Divine nature. It is a sub¬ 
jective process,—a working in and upon you,—so that 
like the plastic clay, you take the impress and cha¬ 
racter into which you are moulded: and the Scrip¬ 
tures, as an exhibition of God in Christ, hav» an im¬ 
portant part in tlie process. But in all this, there is 
nothing like God addressing himself directly to jpu 
and dealing with you, as it were, face to face. There 
is no real, objective, transaction or negotiation of 
peace between you and Him. This, however, is the 
very peculiarity of the Gospel, as we conceive of it 
that God not merely influences man, but speaks to 
man. He treats man, not as a creature merely, but 
as a subject; not merely as a creature needing to be 
renovated, but as a subject to be called to account. 
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The two systems directly conflicting here. 
And which, tliiuk you, best consults in the long run 
for the true dignity and liberty of man ? 

Tell me that I am brought within tlie range of 
influences and impulses, inward revelations and spi 
ritual operations of various kinds, to he grasped by 
my intuitional consciousness, and to be available, 
tlirough tlic exercise of my soul upon them, and their 
hold over me,—for my regeneration. In one view, 
my pride may be gratified. Thepe Divine couimuni- 
eatious are all subject to me; I am their master: I 
receive them only in so far as they commend them- 
•selves to my acceptance : and I use and wield them 
for my own good. But after all, in the whole of tliis 
process, am I not passive, rather than active ? It is 
God acting upon me; according to my free and 
self-conscious nature, no doubt; but still very much 
as if it were upon some sort of substance tliat is to 
be sublimated into an etherial essence, and is to lose 
itself ultimately in the surrounding air. 

But, tell me that God has something objectively 
to say to me,—^that he summons me as a respon¬ 
sible, and in a sense, an independent being before 
him,—that he treats with me upon terms that re 
cognis6,my standing at his bar,—that he calls me 
to account,—that he reckons widi me for my sin,— 
that he directs me to a surety,—^that he makes pro¬ 
posals of mercy,—that he puts it into my heart to 
comply with these proposals,—that I, personally, and 
face to face, come to an understanding with him per¬ 
sonally, and that he, judicially acquitting me, receives 
me as a loyal subject, a son, an heir,—^tell me all this, 
and tell me farther, that the charter of this real and 
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actual negotiation of pbace is^in his word, os the 
Scriptures infallibly record it. And then judge ye, if 
J am not really made to occupy a far loftier, nobler, 
freer position in the presence of my God, than the 
highest possible refinement of subjective illumina¬ 
tion and transformation could ever of itself reach ? 

It is true here, as in every thing, that whosoever 
humbleth himself shall be exalted. Refusing to sub¬ 
mit yourself to the Divine word, you may affect a 
superiority over the gjaves of mere authority: and you 
may work yourself into a state of ideal absorption 
into Christ, little different in reality from the j)an- 
theistic dream of a rapturous absorption into the 
great mundane intelligence. But yield an implicit 
deference to the word. Ijet it absolutely and unre 
servedly rule you, as a real objective communication 
of his mind, by God, to you. Then you have real 
sin, and a real sentence of death;—areal atonement, a 
real justification, areal adoption;—a real portion in the 
favour of God now, and a real inheritance in heaven 
at last. ^ 

§ jj. Nor let us be greatly moved, oven if it shall be 
alleged against us that our reverence for the Bible is 
to be placed on tlie same level witli the Romanist's 
blind obedience to the Church and the Chpreh’s h§{id 
upon earth. In point of fact, no tendency towards the 
recognition of an infallible human authority can be 
more direct and strong than that wLich the denial of 
an infallible objective standard of Divine truth im¬ 
plies. Set aside the Scriptures as not furnishing 
such a standard. You are throvm back either on the 
individual intuition of each believer, or on the Chris¬ 
tian consciousness of the general community of be- 
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lievers. But neither these •refuges will long satisfy 
or soothe an earnest soul. Soon tlicre -vvill come to 
he felt a sad want of some surer prop. And whether 
as relieving the individual from his undefined respon¬ 
sibility, or as giving shape and power to the indefinite 
notion of a general Christian consciousness,—an ec¬ 
clesiastical voice will be allowed to speak as the inter¬ 
preter of the dumb mind of Christendom; and the 
weary spirit will sink to rest and find its home again 
in the maternal emljracc of Eon^e. 

But apart from this consideration, an ('.iniihatic 
protest must bo uttered against the attemjit to re¬ 
present the Seriptares in Protestantism as occupy¬ 
ing a parallel position to.that of Bic Church, or 
the Pope, in Romanism. In point of fact, the 
Pope docs not take the place of the Bible. He 
usurps the throne of Him whom tlic Bible elevates 
as the only High Priest and King in Zion, Chiist 
Jesus the Lord. He assumes the office of Him who 
alone interprets autlioritatively the Serij)tines ho has 
inspired, the Holy Ghost, the Great Teacher of the 
Churcb. And the glory of Protestantism is not that 
it puts the Bible instead of the Pope, but that it i)uts 
Christ, instead of the Pope, as the great object of tlic 
Bible’s^^testimony, and the Spirit, instead of the Pope, 
as the Bible’s*only interpreter. The Bible—the Bible 
alone—is the religion of Protestants; the Bible, not 
sealed under the papal key, and doled out by the papal 
ministers, but the Bible left freely in the hands of its 
Divine Author, the Holy Ghost, to be by Him 
freely opened up to every devout and serious child 
of man. 

Let not go, then, your hold of the Bible; shake 
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not off any liold tliat ft lias g»t of you. Ilut bo sure 
tliat “ tlie words of the Lord are pure words, as 
silver tried in a furnace of earth, purified seven 
times;” — and all “the testimonies” of God ai-e 
“ righteous and veiy faithful.” 
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